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SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 
OLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 



IT DOES NOT MAKE HAIR STIFF 
Breck Hair Set Mist is a gentle spray 
that leaves hair soft to the touch, never 
stiff or dry. This fragrant spray, with 
lanolin, brings out your hair’s natural 
lustre and beauty. It is good to your hair. 

• Use after combing, to hold hair in place • Use bei 
5V2 ounce size $1.25; 8 ounce size $1. 


IT DOES NOT MAKE HAIR STICKY 
This soft spray does not make hair sticky. 
It holds curls beautifully in place for 
hours, even in damp weather. To renew its 
gentle hold just draw a damp comb through 
your curls — no respraying is necessary, 
combing — style as you comb • Use for pincurling 
}; 11 ounce size $2.00. All plus tax. 
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ENJOY SHIRLEY TEMPLE'S STORYBOOK ON THE ABC-TV NETWORK — MONDAY, JUNE 8, “DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT”. 









Does she 
brush 
every day... 
and 
still get 
decay? 


Change to today's Ipana... twice as effective against decay germs 


For all of modem dental science, 
no one knows the complete answer 
to preventing decay. But one 
thing is sure. Teeth will not de¬ 
cay without germs. And today’s 
Ipana® is twice as effective against 
decay germs as any of the other 
four best-known tooth pastes! 

This has been proved conclu¬ 
sively in over three hundred tests 
by a dental research laboratory. 

Today’s Ipana gives powerful 


protection against bad breath, 
too. It prevents bad breath all 
day. So it’s the tooth paste for 
everyone in your family. 

If you or your children brush 
every day and still get decay... 
change your tooth paste. Change 
to today’s Ipana. 

| ipana 


Scientists made more than 300 tests 
comparing today’s Ipana with the 
four other best-known brands. Ipana 
proved twice as effective against 
decay germs as any of the other 
tooth pastes. 


Buy today’s Ipana in the new tube 
with the big cap... or the new pres¬ 
sure can at 88 1 , not 980. Compare— 












This month’s selection has the chase of 
the year—any year! It’s “North by North¬ 
west”, starring Cary Grant, Eva Marie 
Saint and James Mason, and it’s Alfred 
Hitchcock’s latest thriller, his first for 
M-G-M, and certainly one of his best. 

It starts with a case of mistaken iden¬ 
tity, heads harrowingly “North by North¬ 
west” and ends three thousand miles and 
several hundred thrills later with a terror- 
taut race across the great stone faces of 
Mt. Rushmore. 
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How much do you really know 
about Exercise? 

Answering the public’s most repeated questions on 
Circulation, Metabolism and Weight Control 


What constitutes exercise? 

Exercise is sustained muscular activity which increases the 
conversion of food and oxygen into energy over and above 
the point reached while sitting, standing, walking, doing 
minor household chores, office duties or shop work, or while 
engaged in mild sports such as golf, bowling, billiards, cro¬ 
quet, and so on. 

What is so important about exercise? 

Exercise stimulates sluggish circulation which in turn 
speeds the delivery of nutrients and oxygen to the tissues, 
lands and organs that perform the vital body functions. It 
elps the body to convert a greater amount of food and oxy¬ 
gen into energy. It helps the processes of elimination and 
the removal of wastes. It constitutes Nature’s principal way 
of keeping the body healthy. 

Does exercise help men and women alike? 

The circulatory system of the male and female works 
exactly the same. 

Is mental activity exercise? 

No! Mental activity stimulates the mind but not the cir¬ 
culation. That’s why the person who is engaged in mental 
concentration usually feels pooped at the end of the day. 
Exercise acts as an antidote to mental fatigue. 

Is indoor exercise as beneficial as outdoor? 

Yes! Indoor exercise may not be as recreational as out¬ 
door sports, but it’s certainly just as beneficial. 

What is the relationship between diet and exercise? 

Diet is the quantity of protein, minerals, vitamins, carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat consumed each day. Exercise converts a 
greater amount than usual of this food into energy. 

Will exercise help the normal heart? 

Yes! In many ways! Send for FREE booklet “A” written 
by a noted heart specialist. 

Will exercise improve figure lines? 

Yes! Muscles in motion gradually become stronger and 
more flexible. This is what pulls in the waistline and beau¬ 
tifies the figure. 

Is exercise an aid in weight control? 

Very much so! A noted physiologist and college professor 
has conducted exhaustive tests proving that exercise is defi- 



Does exercise help the nervous system? 

Yes! The beneficial effects of daily exercise on the nervous 
system and the psyche are acknowledged by medical authori¬ 
ties. 

Will exercise help me to feel youthful? 

Positively! Exercise will help to keep you fit, trim, active 
and feeling youthful. Send for FREE booklet “C” written 


by an internationally recognized authority who has devoted 
many years to the study of this subject. 

What form of exercise is best? 

For healthy people, ALL-OUT exercise! That is, any sus¬ 
tained activity that exercises most of the major upper and 
lower body muscles in unison, and at a rapid clip, such as 
running, vigorous swimming, a fast game of handball or 
tennis, and so forth. 

Hoiv long should All-Out exercise continue? 

A healthy person doing sedentary work in the home, 
office, shop or factory should do ALL-OUT exercise for 30 
minutes or longer, each day. 

Vm out of condition. Hotv do I start? 

Start with an electric Exercycle so you can do ALL-OUT 
exercises from the very beginning, without having to move 
your body weight yourself. Otherwise it may be months or 
years before you can engage in ALL-OUT exercises. 



What is so superior about exercising with an 

Electric Exercycle? 

The electric Exercycle enables you to do ALL-OUT ex¬ 
ercises immediately, regardless of your sedentary condition; 
this cuts exercising time from hours to minutes. For begin¬ 
ners, it eliminates stress, strain and pain. You can use it at 
home and at any convenient time. It offers the easiest, safest, 
cheapest and quickest way to get yourself back into good 
physical shape. 


-This literature is Free! Send for it.- 

Physical Fitness Department \ 

Exercycle Corporation 

630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

In addition to FREE Exercycle literature and prices, 
also include the following FREE booklets: 

□ Booklet A —by noted heart specialist. 

□ Booklet B —on weight control. 

□ Booklet C —on keeping youthful. 
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Only one girdle 
does so much 
for you 

and your figure 
NEW 

sarong two 


Sarong Two creates a 
flawless, unbroken line 
from midriff to thighs, 
the line you need for 
the newest fashions. 


NEW 


INC YY 

sarong two 

the criss-cross girdle that walks and never rides up 


Free! New tashion-loundation booklet.- A New You Comes Into View". 
Write to Sarong , /nc., Dept. H18 P.O. Box 306, New Haven 2, Conn. 


New Matching Sarong criss-cross bra 

...expands with every breath you take. Dacron* 
elastic with curved, low back that always stays 
in place. Fits better than any bra you've ever 
worn. A, B, C cups, $3.95; D Cup, $4.95. 


Illustrated style #287, $8. 95. 

Other Sarong number Two styles avail¬ 
able in corselette, zipper and pull-on 
girdles at $5.95, $10.95 andaup to 
$22.50. Many styles, many fabrics—a. 
perfect Sarong Two for your figure. 

AT ALL FINE STORES 


The original high cut-away girdle 
that gives nature a lift 


POSTURE 

Sarong Two actually 
helps you to stand 
straighter, look young¬ 
er all day long. Good 
posture helps you to 
feel less tired, too! 


FREEDOM 

Sarong Two's exclusive 
criss-cross is edged with 
freedom-loving elastic that 
stretches, frees your legs 
—yields to every single 
move you make. 


SLENDERNESS 

Bias-cut Sarong Two 
slims you with new 
custom control that 
you hardly feel—but 
you see the difference 
immediately! 


LIFT 

Only Sarong Two's patented 
construction lifts and supports 
you all around—exactly as 
nature intended. Your tummy 
is youthfully, comfortably flat! 






real woman is more... than the 

right hat, the right make-up, the right dress. All these 
are important to career girl, professional woman or homemaker. 

They are the elements of first impression. They are what 
others immediately notice ... the things that prompt them to 

think, “What an attractive woman!”. But second impressions 
go deeper. If you stop short at surface charm you can miss the 
triumph of being accepted for your own personal inner 
qualities by associates in business or social life. Unless your 
self-confidence is firmly grounded, your poise is no more than skin 
deep, your personality hedged by hesitations. 

You may never find the fulfillment you crave, 
the accomplishment for which you strive. 

Thousands of women, in their hearts, know 
this predicament—it mirrors the influence 
of their pent-up feelings. They have only a 
completely human, womanly desire for the 
confidence to be themselves and express 

themselves. Here is your opportunity to 
become the woman you know you are—and have a wonderful time 
doing it! Send in the coupon today to find out more about 
The Dorothy Carnegie Course in your city. 



Discover a new self. . . with our guidance 1 
A MORE CHARMING SELF, because you will] 
know fiow ... to talk to people you’ve just met 
... to stand, sit and walk gracefully ... to use 
make-up effectively ... to select the right clothes 
for increased attractiveness and poise 
A MORE PRACTICAL SELF, because you will 
know how ... to remember names . ... to get along 
with people ... to manage your money and time 
... to handle introJuctions and aclatouieJgmcnts 
A MORE INDIVIDUAL SELF, because you will 
know how ... . to develop your intellectual in¬ 
terests, spiritual awareness, emotional maturity 
... to read with a purpose ... to interest others 
... to talk about controversial subjects uithout 
losing friends ... to get along with men 



f /(fy/lfff&S for WOMEN 
in personal development 
Suite Cl/15 West 46th Street/New York 36, New York 

The Dorothy Carnegie Course 
Suite Cl, 15 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Please send without, obligation complete information 
about The Dorothy Carnegie Course for Women. 


ADDR ESS__ 

CITY & STATE_ 
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WHAT GOES ON AT COSMOPOLITAN 


The Continental Touch 



Daphne flu Maurier 


I n Daphne du Manner’s “Rendezvous,” 
a handsome and muscular bathing at¬ 
tendant and a dignified author known 
throughout Europe become involved with 
a lovely young Swiss girl of sophisticated 
morals. 

The story, beginning on page 94. has 
that strong, Continental flavor that a 
critic once called “as natural to du Mau¬ 
rier as it is elusive to other writers.” This 
same flavor, in fact, characterized the 
author’s astonishing Cosmopolitan nov¬ 
elette of November, 1952, “Lover for the 
Marquise.” 

“Rendezvous” was written at Miss du 
Maurier’s home in Cornwall. England, 
where she alsoi wrote a shivery something 
called Rebecca, and will be published by 
Doubleday this fall. 

Fashionable Faces 
Martin Block, dean of disc jockeys, 
dazzled us the other day with a glimpse 
of how far this thing “promotion” has 
come from the days of our childhood, 
when promotion meant we were lucky 
enough to make the jump from second to 


third grade. Block mentioned he had 
recently promoted a hair spray ingeni¬ 
ously tied up with music via its name— 
“Tempo.” The relationship of women’s 
hair to music eluded us. and we said so. 
Block promptly stunned us with an analy¬ 
sis of women-music-hair. “For instance.” 
he said, “you can almost tell what kind 
of music a girl likes by the way she looks. 
The girls with short haircuts are apt to 
go for rock ’n roll. A longer, smooth 
hairdo usually means a woman who likes 
a smoother tempo—say cha-cha. Back in 
the twenties, the girl with a Dutch cut 
was pretty sure to be a Charleston fan. 
The one with a marcel wave liked to 
waltz.” 

Maybe. Block’s ideas have started us 
lying awake nights wondering how other 
hairdo types dance—for instance Veron¬ 
ica Lake, of the one-eyed hairdo popular 
in the 1940s. Sideways? Further analy¬ 
sis: we can guess that the girls with the 
Dutch cuts were worshippers not only of 
the Charleston, but of Colleen Moore, a 
movie star who. like Joan Crawford, Jean 
Harlow. Kim Novak, created a new look 
which was copied by women across Amer¬ 
ica. Jon Whitcomb discusses these 
women and the looks they made fashion¬ 
able on page 77. in “Faces That Made 
100.000.000 Women Change Theirs.” 

Typewriter. Table and Talent 

Working in Hollywood, at his dining¬ 
room table, neophyte short story writer 
Nathan Kaplan created “Hurricane 
Ellen.” which appears on page 90. But 
a lot besides inspiration, a typewriter, 
and a dining-room table was involved 
before Kaplan finally “made it.” During 
the past twelve years, our new writer had 
turned out thousands of radio scripts, 
a gaggle of magazine articles, TV nar¬ 


rations, western-story outlines, and “a 
few other things that may have slipped 
my mind.” 

Though this is the first Kaplan story 
that struck us as right for Cosmopoli¬ 
tan, the man always had two small par¬ 
tisans on his side—thirteen-year-old 
daughter Wendy, who thinks her father’s 
stories are a “blast,” and eight-year-old 
Claudia who, explains her father, “has 
no critical opinion as yet, but approves 
out of family loyalty.” Despite all this 
support, Kaplan prefers to create while 
his boosters are at school, and while his 
wife, who wonders why editors haven’t 
recognized “obvious genius” sooner, is 
out shopping. “What comes next?” we 
asked Kaplan, “A vacation? Some lau¬ 
rels-resting?” None of these, as we 
should have guessed. Our man’s answer: 
“Naturally. I hope to write a novel. 
Doesn’t everyone?” 

Fountain of Youth 

“Keep your spine flexible as well as 
your point of view.” Irene Dunne, love 
her, came up with this recommendation 
for staying young, and it's music to our 
ears. It’s the kind of remark that has a 
whiff of action, especially when we have 
been feeling inundated by the cloying, 
inspirational formulas about “thinking 
young” and “keeping interested.” Look¬ 
ing younger, and being younger, takes a 
lot more. Studies indicate that psycho¬ 
logical factors have much to do with ag¬ 
ing—but all psychological factors don’t 
stem from the inside. You can. in fact, 
look younger, feel younger, even drop ten 
years from your looks in one day—and 
without having one inspiring thought, one 
new hobby, one fresh interest. “Why You 
Betray Your Age.” beginning on page 70. 
tells you how. —H. La B. 
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HOW SEXUALLY ALIVE ARE YOU? 

(Check your sexual maturity by ansivering "Yes” or "No” to these questions) 

1. 

Am 1 willing to assume the responsibility of making my husband as well as myself 
happy sexually? 

2. 

Do 1 look forward to love-making with enthusiasm? 

3. 

Do 1 have a tendency to nag or dominate my husband by making sarcastic or 
tactless remarks? 

4. 

Am 1 able to discuss sex freely with my husband? 

5. 

Am 1 convinced that sexual incompatibility in marriage can lead to ill health? 

6. 

Do 1 occasionally take the initiative in love-making? 

7. 

Do 1 reject my husband too often? 

8. 

Am 1 free of fears, shames, and guilt feelings during marital relations? 

9. 

Have my sex attitudes been influenced by some unpleasant experience in the past? 

10. 

Do 1 fully enjoy the pleasures of love-making? 

11. 

Do 1 harbor any prejudices, fallacies, or misconceptions about sex? 

12. 

Am 1 unresponsive with my husband? 


Dr. Frank S. Caprio—in his new book—shows you how to evaluate your answers to the questions 
listed above. This honest self-evaluation is your first step in a remarkable plan now being used to 
help women achieve the greatest possible sexual pleasure and emotional well-being in marriage. 


An important message for women 
on the enjoyment of “married love” 


Tv70W — an entirely new kind of book 
■‘V for married women shows you 
how to develop your capacity for giv¬ 
ing and receiving love deeply, happily, 
completely. 

In THE MODERN WOMAN’S GUIDE 
TO SEXUAL MATURITY, a prominent 
psychiatrist sets forth, in detail, his fa¬ 
mous step-by-step program of sexual 
awakening for women who seek the full¬ 
est expression of love in marriage. 

Dr. Caprio's sensible plan of self- 
education and self-understanding is much 
more than a cold manual of information. 
His unique book opens the door to a 
complete, joyful relationship through 
practical "keys to happiness” you can 
apply in your own marital experiences. 

How the Plan Works 
As the first step in his program, Dr. 
Caprio asks: "How sexually alive are 
you?” Then, by means of a helpful Self- 
Analysis, he enables you to determine the 
extent of your sexual maturity or imma¬ 
turity. With this understanding of your 
own — and your husband’s — potentials 
you can take the realistic steps indicated, 
with pleasure that grows day by day. 



Dr. Caprio provides such specific guid- 

• How to develop emotional maturity 

• The whole secret of being loved 

• The most common "bedroom mistakes" 
women make — and how to avoid them 

• Handling an "impossible” husband 

• A revealing self-quiz on sex behavior 

• Understanding the causes of "frigidity” 

• How to help an immature husband 
develop his manhood 

Hundreds Have Been Helped 
In personal consultations with Dr. Caprio, 
hundreds of women have been helped to 
attain a vital, gratifying marital relationship 
— often after years of disappointment. Now 
his new "Guide to Sexual Maturity” offers 
you the self-same knowledge and under¬ 
standing. There is simply no other book 
like it for women who desire the kind of 
married love that makes everything else in 
life possible. 

Two Weeks Trial 

Let us send you a copy of THE MODERN 
WOMAN’S GUIDE TO SEXUAL MATURITY 
to read and examine for 14 days without 
obligation. If you are not convinced that 
Dr. Caprio’s book is everything we say, that 
his plan can make a real difference in your 
life, simply return the trial copy and your 
total payment will be refunded at once. 
Put the convenient "on approval” coupon 
in the mail today. 



About the Author 
DR. FRANK S. CAPRIO has gained 
a world-wide reputation for his 
writings in the field of psychia¬ 
try. His books have been ac¬ 
claimed in this country and abroad 
both in the general press and in 
scientific journals. Dr. Caprio is 
a member of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association. American Psy¬ 
chiatric Association, the Society 
for the Advancement of Psycho¬ 
therapy, the American Society for 
the Advancement of Science. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR TRIAL COPY 


To your bookseller or 

The Citadel Press, Dept. WA-69 

222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 

Please send me a copy of THE MODERN WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
sexual MATURITY for "trial examination.” If I do not agree 
that it can be of great help, I may return the book within 14 
days for a full refund. 


Address 


| □ / prefer to 

| P M$fpgsp2i* 


City. . 
State. 


______ J 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


Separated Parents and Their Children 


Los Angeles, California: As a legal sec¬ 
retary about to enter her own law stud¬ 
ies, with particular interest in the field 
of domestic relations, and as a divorcee 
with one child, I wish to congratulate 
you on the publication of the article. “Di¬ 
vorce—An Emotional Disease” [March, 
1959]. 

Not only do I heartily concur with the 
concept that it is now necessary for 
divorce-prone persons to become aware 
of their contributions to the failures of 
their marriages, and that it is increas¬ 
ingly clear that our system of law, as it 
now stands, only helps emphasize the dis¬ 
sension, but I strongly feel that only by 
such awareness and recognition by the 
divorce-prone persons and by the revi¬ 
sion of our legal concepts with regard 
to the structure of marriage, can the 
terrible impact of divorce on the partici¬ 
pants be made an experience of growth 
and possible success in future attempts. 

I do not agree with the idea that if 
there are children involved, a marriage 
ought to be kept together for their sakes 
alone. As a matter of fact, the children 
seem to be better off having two sepa¬ 
rated parents, each living a more or less 
adequate life alone, rather than two war¬ 
ring parents giving the feelings of inade¬ 
quacy, disrespect, and lack of a loving 
atmosphere in the home. 

As a whole, the idea that divorce-prone 
persons need help rather than judgment, 
counseling rather than condemnation, 
and awareness rather than self-righteous¬ 
ness speaks well for our society’s con¬ 
scientious attempt to make the pursuit 
of happiness a reality for all persons. 

-URSULA T. SHOULDICE 

CAKE CLOSED 

Paterson, New Jersey: In an article writ¬ 
ten by Hyman Goldberg which appeared 
in the current issue of your magazine, 
entitled America After Dark, mention 
was made of a crime committed in this 
city, an assault upon Vonnie Giambra, 
which occurred November 12, 1956. in 
the roadway at 195 Wall Avenue. Pat¬ 
erson, New Jersey, and resulted in her 
death. T-his article mentions that this 
was one of the most brutal crimes com¬ 
mitted, and in that statement it is cor¬ 
rect. It further states that a male friend 
of the girl was questioned by police as 
a suspect in the murder, but was later 
released and exonerated of any part in 
the crime. This is also true. 

The point at issue is the statement 
that the case is still active and remains 
unsolved. This is definitely not true. 


Countless suspects, as well as a num¬ 
ber of the dead girl’s friends and rela¬ 
tives, were interviewed, all without 
success. Through the perseverance of 
members of the Detective Division of this 
department, William Monks was appre¬ 
hended in February, 1957, and after 
questioning confessed to this brutal mur¬ 
der. In a Juvenile Court hearing con¬ 
ducted in November, 1957, he was ad¬ 
judged a Juvenile Delinquent—the maxi¬ 
mum sentence in his case under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey due to the 
fact that he was under sixteen years of 
age when the murder was committed. 

For the sake of accuracy I feel these 
facts should be brought to your attention 
for whatever action you deem necessary. 

—DANIEL A. MURPHY, CHIEF OF POLICE 
ATTENTION, TEXANS 
San Francisco, California: Your May is¬ 
sue on California was great, but there 
are a few facts you neglected to mention: 

It is bigger than Pennsylvania, New 
York and Florida put together. 

Within sixty miles, the highest point 
in the nation, Mt. Whitney, partially 
throws a shadow over the lowest area in 
the Western Hemisphere, Death Valley. 

It tenants a few surviving glaciers and 
the only volcano in the nation. 



Giant sequoia in Sequoia National Park. 


The oldest living thing on earth still 
grows in Sequoia National Park: the 
great sequoia tree, named General Sher¬ 
man, 3,500 years old.— kevin Walters 

LONG .IOIIN AND FREE SPEECH 

Muskegon, Michigan: In his article, 
“Long John and the Night People” 
[April, 1959]. Richard Gehman says, 
“During the past five or six years, the 
radio industry has been fighting to stay 
alive.” 

Yet the current issue of another na¬ 
tional magazine says that radio just ex¬ 
perienced its most lucrative year to date. 



Long John’s mike hears from the Navy. 


The second statement is nearer the 
truth. I have been in radio since 1940 
and, although most newspapers and many 
magazines refuse to admit it, radio ad¬ 
vertising prosperity continues on the up¬ 
swing, perhaps even encouraged by TV 
rather than hampered by it. True, organ¬ 
ized network radio is pretty much of a 
bust but, even here, it may be more a 
case of abandonment by network officials 
rather than harassment by outside com¬ 
petitive forces. -BILL BENNETT, WKBZ 

Ontario, Canada: Congratulations on your 
great issue on America After Dark [April, 
1959]. I am glad to see recognition come 
to people who live and work after dark. 

On the subject of Long John. I think 
you missed an important fact in his pop¬ 
ularity: the freedom given his guests to 
speak on any subject whatsoever. This 
sets Party Line far above other shows 
on radio. — rand rintoul 

MANNERS AND MORALS 

Clarence, New York: Your timely articles 
such as “How to Get Swindled in 1959” 
and “A New Look at Sex Education” 
[March, 1959] are of particular interest. 
They also lead me to believe you intend 
a helpful service to your readers. 

But I do question your “Morals and 
Manners” in business after finding an 
ad for a gun in the March issue. I would 
appreciate an explanation. 

I’m not worried about my boys send¬ 
ing for it, because they don’t have that 
much money—besides, as yet, they can’t 
write. But making a weapon easily avail¬ 
able would worry me, as my family could 
be threatened with it. 

—MRS. EDWIN SCHULTZ 

The gun advertised in the March issue 
by The Best Values Company does not 
shoot real bullets, but blanks. The ad 
specifically says, “Ideal for sporting 
events, stage use . . and states that 
“purchasers must be 18 or over .” 





>(c First time between covers . . . com¬ 
plete librettos of all 14 Gilbert & Sul¬ 
livan operas as originally presented. 
Each libretto preceded by an Intro¬ 
duction giving an account of opening 
night based on diaries, reviews, biog¬ 
raphies and press gossip! 

>)t 200 contemporary illustrations from 
magazines, newspapers, and sheet 
music, giving views of theatres and 
sketches of scenes, players, notables. 

% AND ... there is a separate box-port¬ 
folio with facsimiles of first-night pro¬ 
grams from ALL 14 operas! 
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magnificent books...only $ 3 95 

[ WITH NEW MEMBERSHIP IN THE HERITAGE CLUB ] 


In all the crush of today’s 
"book clubs,” there is no other one 
that remotely compares with The 
Heritage Club! As a dramatic dem¬ 
onstration, consider the first (three- 
for-the-price-of-one) selection of¬ 
fered new members in the forthcom¬ 
ing Twenty-fourth Series: 

The First-Night Gilbert and 
SULLIVAN. This superb Heritage pub¬ 
lication is presented in two parts: a whop¬ 
ping big book that contains all 14 libret¬ 
tos in a rich, gay setting AND a hand¬ 
some box-portfolio with facsimiles of the 
first-night programs. Both are enclosed 
in a sturdy slipcase! 

>|c Tales of Mystery and Imagina¬ 
tion by Edgar Allan Poe, introduction 
by Vincent Starrett, enriched with illus¬ 
trations of great technical beauty by the 
well-known artist, William Sharp. 

Complete Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe, prepared by Louis Unter- 
meyer, illustrated with Hugo Steiner- 
Prag’s lithographs that capture the fan¬ 
tasy, beauty, and grandeur of the poems. 
Each one of the books that comprise 
this exciting offer is typical of the other 
unparalleled bargains that members will 
receive in the next twelve months. Mem¬ 
bership price per book: $3.95 —or only 
$3.55 if the books are paid for in advance! 


Please remember that each Heritage 
Club edition is an outstanding example 
of bookmaking art — designed by a fore¬ 
most typographer, illustrated by one of 
the world’s great artists, bound in staunch 
materials, and attractively slipcased. 
After the first (triple) selection, 
you will be able to obtain Dostoevsky’s 
The Possessed, illustrated by Fritz Eichen- 
berg; The Histories of Herodotus in two 
volumes, illustrated with over 100 draw¬ 
ings by Edward Bawden; The Literary 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, illustrated 
with water-color paintings by that great 
American artist, John Steuart Curry; 
Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, il¬ 
lustrated with full-color reproductions of 
Gauguin’s paintings-in-oils; Conrad’s 
Lord Jim, illustrated with color litho¬ 
graphs by Lynd Ward; Dumas’ The Three 
Musketeers and Dumas’ Twenty Years 
After, both illustrated by Edy Legrand; 
and other selections which are described 
in detail in a free 32-page Prospectus. 
In this same prospectus, you will 
find a list of thirty Heritage books-in- 
print from which you may select — if you 
wish—substitutions: The Plays of William 
Shakespeare (in three volumes ),The Vir¬ 
ginian, The Divine Comedy, The Koran... 
Mail the coupon promptly and 
you will receive three beautiful Heritage 
books for the price of one ($3.95) and 
a copy of the descriptive Prospectus. 



The Heritage Club 
595 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 
Please send me The FlRST- 
Night Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van, Complete Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and Poe’s 
Tales of Mystery and Im¬ 
agination, together with a 
copy of the Prospectus from 
which I may select the other 
books on my new member¬ 
ship and a method of pay¬ 
ment. I understand that if I 
am in any way dissatisfied 
I may return the books within 
ten days and owe nothing. 
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THEATRE 


Who’s Off Broadway? 



Director Jose Quintero briefs actors for recent Circle in the Square production. 


Off-Broadway Theatre Bowm 

In the last few years the Off-Broadway 
Theatre has evolved into an important 
theatrical institution that is here to stay. 
It provides the best of theatre at about 
half the price of a regular ticket and, 
through consistently fine productions fea¬ 
turing exciting new performers, the Off- 
Broadway Theatre has become a real 
challenge to its well-heeled uptown rival. 
The stunning production of The Three¬ 
penny Opera, now in its fourth year at 
the Theatre De Lys. has had a longer run 
than any play on Times Square; the re¬ 
vival of The Boy Friend, in its second 
year at the Cherry Lane, bids fair to 
outlast the original; Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible at the Martinique and the same 
playwright’s adaptation of Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People at the Actor’s Play¬ 
house have been acclaimed by the New 
York drama critics; and one of the oldest 
Off-Broadway producing groups, at the 
Circle in the Square, has displayed more 
dramatic imagination, a sounder sense of 
showmanship, and a greater gift for pick¬ 
ing players and plays than have many 
established Broadway producers. 

The Off-Broadway Theatre began some 
forty years ago when acting and produc¬ 
ing groups sprouted in practically every 
abandoned stable and vacant carriage 
house in Greenwich Village. 

Two of the little theatres of the early 
twenties, the Washington Square Players 
and the Provincetown Playhouse, did turn 
small beginnings into outstanding con¬ 
tributions to the American theatre. The 
Washington Square Players developed 
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into the Theatre Guild, America’s most 
distinguished producing group, and the 
Provincetown Playhouse helped to estab¬ 
lish Eugene O’Neill as a playwright pre¬ 
senting those memorable one-acters about 
sailors and the sea which were based on 
the young writer’s experiences before the 

In the fall of 1929 the Depression 
dropped on Broadway like a bomb, and 
the United States Government became the 
sole Off-Broadway producer through the 
agency of the W. P. A. 

Then, in 1950, there was a resurgence 
sparked by the newly formed Circle in 
the Square group in Greenwich Village, 
and at the present time there are twenty- 
six permanent Off-Broadway producing 
organizations presenting every type of 
entertainment from the classics to musi¬ 
cal comedy. 

Circle in the Square was founded early 
in 1950 by a group which included Theo¬ 
dore Mann and Jose Quintero. They bor¬ 
rowed seven thousand dollars, took a 
lease on a closed-down night club known 
as the Greenwich Village Inn, redecorated 
it themselves with the aid of hopeful 
young actors looking for jobs, and offered 
as their first production a revival of Dark 
of the Moon. 

In the beginning, the customers stayed 
away in droves as the saying goes; then 
in a desperate effort to attract an audi¬ 
ence the theatre admitted people free for 
two months. A speech was made during 
intermission which explained the plans 
of Circle in the Square and its financial 
plight, and after that the hat was passed. 


“Circle in the Square reached the turn¬ 
ing point in 1952,” Mr. Mann explained 
recently. “Our original capital was al¬ 
most gone and we had to come up with 
a hit or toss in the towel. We decided 
to do a revival of Summer and Smoke , 
by Tennessee Williams, which had had a 
short run on Broadway and which we 
felt deserved a much longer one. Jose 
Quintero, who has directed all of our 
productions, had gone to dramatic school 
in Chicago with a young actress. Geral¬ 
dine Page, who he was convinced would 
be perfect for the leading part.” Miss 
Page scored an acting triumph, and Sum¬ 
mer and Smoke ran for over a year. 

“Our next big break came,” Mr. Mann 
recalled, “when we revived Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, which was 
produced on Broadway by the Theatre 
Guild but only ran for three months. 
Again the critics endorsed our produc¬ 
tion, which ran for two years.” 

Now Thornton Wilder’s classic, Our 
Town, is being revived at Circle in the 
Square and, what’s more, he is writing 
a series of one-act plays for this show- 

Because of the theatrical excitement 
engendered by these small producing 
groups, the discriminating and discern¬ 
ing play-goer now keeps an eye both on 
and off Broadway. 

—R. E. HEALEY 


RECORDS 


He’s all jazjr—Ed Hall 

Edmond Hall looks like a prosperous 
dentist, or possibly an insurance man, 
with a streak of jazziness in his make-up 
that shows in his addiction to beautifully 
tailored suits and Jaguars. His manners 
stop short of courtliness. As a matter of 
fact. Ed Hall is all jazz. He is quite pos¬ 
sibly the finest clarinetist alive, possess¬ 
ing a broad and liquid tone and the 
courage to try his ideas in all registers. 
“When Ed plays, you know somebody is 
in charge of that instrument.” Eddie Con¬ 
don has said. Insiders in the jazz world— 
musicians and the indefatigable critics— 
have long known about Ed and have been 
praising him since 1939, when he began 
to play with Zutty Singleton in the relief 
trio to Condon’s mob at Nick’s in Green¬ 
wich Village. From Nick’s he moved to 
Cafe Society Downtown for a tenure that 
outlasted two bands. In 1950 he joined 
Condon at the latter’s own place, where 
(continued on p. 12) 
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he remained until he went out on the road 
with Louis Armstrong in 1955. He en¬ 
dured Louis’ never-changing repertoire 
for three years, but the sameness—and 
the travel—finally forced him to leave. 
As this is written he is free-lancing and, 
from time to time, leading a band of his 
own. Curiously enough, he never recorded 
as a leader until a few months ago. when 
he made an LP called Petite Fleur for 
the United Artists label. This record, 
long overdue, also features Vic Dicken¬ 
son, a first-rate trombonist who is per¬ 
haps the most humorous musician 
around; Emmett Berry, who plays both 
subdued and explosive trumpet; and an 
unusually intuitive rhythm section con¬ 
sisting of Milton Hinton, bass. Jimmie 
Crawford, drums, and Ellis Larkins, pi¬ 
ano. In addition to the title number, they 
also play an “Ellington Medley” (which 
includes the seldom-heard “Prelude to a 
Kiss”). “Clarinet Marmalade.” two orig¬ 
inal blues, and three other Ed Hall orig¬ 
inals. There is only one way to tell how 
good Ed Hall is. When Condon was re¬ 
cording regularly and someone in the 
band played a remarkably good solo or 
break. The Sage would yell. “Well!” or 
“Yeah!” or “Ha!” But when Ed Hall 
played, Condon would shout, “Ed Halil ”, 


Xnd so will you when you hear this one. 

Viennese Waltzes, Joe Basile. his Ac¬ 
cordion and Orchestra (Audio Fidelity). 
One of the best of the modern accordion 
masters demonstrates the durability of 
music traditionally associated with Vi- 

Stereo Concert by the Kingston Trio 
(Capitol, stereo only). The Tom Dooley 
boys, with ten numbers recorded before 
an audience in Liberty Hall, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Porgy and Bess. Diahann Carroll and 
the Andre Previn Trio (United Artists). 
Another in the rash of Porgy albums that 
will be bound to pock the face of Ameri¬ 
can music for the next few months— 
until Samuel Goldwyn gets that picture 
into distribution. Miss Carroll, hereto¬ 
fore undistinguished, finally shows what 
her admirers have been raving about. 
Andre Previn is always competent. The 
team-up is a success. 

That Celestial Feeling. Herm Saunders 
and his Celestial Music (Warner Broth¬ 
ers ). Saunders, ordinarily a pianist, al¬ 
ways wanted to make an LP showing 
what he could do on celeste. He’s now 
had his wish, and the results are highly 
satisfactory. Frank Comstock’s arrange¬ 
ments are excellent accompaniments. 


New Wonder Drug Cosmetic 
Restores Young Look To Skin 

Medical tests show Helena Rubinstein’s ultra feminine 
face cream reduces wrinkles due to dryness, reverses two 
aging processes of the skin and restores young skin tone 


Now you can restore the activity of 
specific skin cells that are aging. Yes, 
you can actually reduce wrinkles due 
to dryness, restore young skin tone! 

The discovery that has made this 
possible is Helena Rubinstein’s new 
ULTRA FEMININE FACE CREAM, the first 
and only wonder drug cosmetic con¬ 
taining both vital female hormones 
natural to you as a woman—estrogen 
and progesterone. Medical tests by doc¬ 
tors, research scientists, by hospitals, 
clinics and universities show thrilling 
results! Here’s what doctors report: 

After ULTRA FEMININE treatment, oil 
glands produce as they did in youth! 


With a plentiful supply of natural oils 
the skin becomes soft, supple, con¬ 
stantly protected. 

Skin tissue cells are able to hold 
maximum moisture again — the vital 
power that makes the young skin look 
young. Aging lines smooth out because 
the surface now rests on a firm, full 
pillow of moisture-plumped cells! 

A new wonder drug preparation, 
ULTRA FEMININE works within the skin 
to restore vital physiological substances 
abundant in youth. 

Start treatment now—you can look 
younger again in 30 days! Large 
30-day supply, $3.50. 


Advertisement 


Some Like It Cool. (United Artists). 
The company presents the entire list of 
its cool, or modern, jazz artists in a 
showcase record. An interesting intro¬ 
duction to this kind of music. The vocal 
by “Big” Miller, with Bob Brookmeyer’s 
K. C. Seven, is exceptional. 

—MEGHAN RICHARDS 


MOVIES 


From Our Dublin Correspondent 

The group assembled at the Ardmore 
movie studios just twelve miles out from 
Dublin. Ireland, was a weirder and more 
talented bunch than one might ever ex¬ 
pect to stumble on. even in a County 
Wicklow ditch. Gazing at them, my mind 
went back two years, to a time when I’d 
driven round this territory prospecting 
locations for the film that had recently 
brought all these talents together—Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Jimmy Cagney. Michael 
Redgrave, Glynis Johns, Don Murray, 
Dana Wynter. and half the actors in * 
Ireland. I didn’t think then that I’d soon 
be watching Jimmy Cagney in a rip¬ 
roaring gunfight on the Dublin quays, or 
that I’d join the city’s population to see 
an armored car being blown to bits 
within a quarter-mile of the city’s center. 

Of course the population of Dublin 
was excited. Why wouldn’t they be? 
Here, at Ardmore. Troy Films were using 
the new Irish studios to make the first 
big feature film. Shake Hands With the 
Devil, for United Artists, with a two- 
million-dollar-budget. and Michael An¬ 
derson from Around the World in 80 
Days, and Jimmy Cagney (who is no less 
beloved in Dublin because his ancestors 
came from Cork). And. to top even that, 
this Shake Hands With the Devil film is 
all about the Black-and-Tans, with lo¬ 
cation shots being taken on the very 
spots where many an old Dubliner re¬ 
members some smart shooting matches 
between the I.R.A. freedom-fighters and 
the government’s Black-and-Tans in the 
days of the Tan War. 

Cinematically. the story is a pippin. 
Don Murray plays a young American 
student, son of a 1916 Irish Rising hero, 
who is resolved to keep out of Irish 
freedom fighting while he studies in Dub¬ 
lin. The boy holds out against his per¬ 
suasive friends, though he helps a girl to 
escape from the ’Tans and one of his 
friends is shot dead in a Black-and-Tan 
holdup. He keeps clear even when he 
finds that his professor, a Dublin surgeon 
called Lenihan (Cagney), is a teacher by 
day and a freedom-fighter by night, but 
he finally joins the I.R.A. when a gun is 
found on him, and after capture and 
torture by the ’Tans, he is rescued by 
Lenihan. The boy is involved in the hos- 
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tage kidnapping of the daughter of a 
British general (Dana Wynter) and 
shoots a British officer. He is already 
half in love with the girl when he learns 
that a friend of the “movement,” Lady 
Fitzhugh (Sybil Thorndike), has died on 
a hunger strike, and that Lenihan intends 
to shoot the hostage. He tries to argue 
it out with his leader, but for Lenihan 
the cause comes before individuals, and 
the film ends with Murray pulling his 
gun and killing Lenihan, who calls upon 
his soldiers to continue the freedom-fight 
as he dies. 

The original story is by Rearden Con¬ 
nor, who knew the war-torn Ireland in 
which it is set from the other side of the 
political fence. Both Mike Anderson and 
the screen-play writers, Ivan Goff and 
Ben Roberts, have stuck pretty faithfully 
to historical facts. Irish Army officers 
who saw service against the Black-and- 
Tans were retained as military advisers. 

Since the Shake Hands With the Devil 
crew moved in upon Dublin, the Irish 
actor has been a happy one. In fact, 
nowadays, every young Irish actress 
walks around Dublin with a dewy, far¬ 
away look in her eyes—but if you get 
close enough to look deep into those fine 
azure pools, what you’re most likely to 
see is wishful-thinking dollar signs. 

—SEAMUS KELLY 
Mystery in Smell-O-Vision 

Pictures, which first moved in 1893, 
then talked in 1927, will in 1959 smell— 
but sweetly, it is hoped—through a new 
process aimed at the national nostrils— 
Smell-O-Vision. This process to end all 
processes is the creation, in a sense, of 
Michael Todd, Jr., and Scent of Mystery 
is the appropriate title of the first per¬ 
fumed production. ... The Diary of 
Anne Frank, the enduring story of the 
girl who hid from the Nazis during their 
reign of terror in Holland and won a 
victory for humanity through her Writing, 
has turned into an unforgettable film. . . . 
One of the better new foreign films is the 
British-made Room at the Top, starring 
Laurence Harvey. It recounts the revolt 
of another “angry young man.” . . . 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, 
which won universal favor on a recent 
world tour, has now been turned into a 
motion picture by Samuel Goldwyn. The 
film version of this famed folk opera, 
which stars Sidney Poitier, Dorothy 
Dandridge, Sammy Davis, Jr., and Pearl 
Bailey, had its world premiere on June 24 
at the Warner Theatre in New York 
City. . . . Marlon Brando has finally 
heeded the advice, “go western, young 
man,” and plays his first cowboy role in 
the recently completed One-Eyed Jacks. 
This production also marks Brando’s 
debut as a producer and director. 

—R. E. HEALEY 



Obviously, the lady doesn’t know 
Perma • lift Magic Oval panties 
can’t ride up—ever! 

Pictured above, Style #3818—Long Leg pantie for thigh control, $8.50 
Bra #110—Self-Fitting bra conforms to your exact cup size, $2.50 
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CASE HISTORY 


Norma’s Muscular Rehabilitation 



At the age of eight, Norma was stricken with a muscular disorder which gradually 
changed her from a healthy, happy child to a hopeless invalid contorted by 
uncontrollable jerks and twitches. At twelve, she had to be tied in her chair. 
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O n a gray December morning in 
1955, when the heartsick parents 
of a twelve-year-old girl brought 
her to a brain surgeon at New York’s 
St. Barnabas Hospital, they had only one 
question: Could anything—anything at 
all—be done for her? 

Norma was alive. She had no pain. 
There was intelligence in her eyes. But 
that was the best that could be said of her 
condition. 

Her arms and legs jerked violently and 
almost continuously. Her body writhed 
convulsively, twisting itself first into one 
grotesque posture and then into another. 
She had no control. “We have to tie her 
to her wheelchair during the day and to 
her bed at night; otherwise she couldn’t 
help but be shaken out.” 

Until the age of eight, when the dis¬ 
order first began, she had been a healthy 
youngster—a bright, happy child, better 
than average in school, with a love for 
music and dancing, and a growing ambi¬ 
tion to be a dancer. There had been, at 
first, only an occasional twitching of the 
right hand. But the twitches had pro¬ 
gressed until they had become irregular, 
violent jerks, much like those of St. Vi¬ 
tus’s dance. Soon they had affected both 
arms and legs. Then, sustained contrac¬ 
tions had pulled at her feet until they 
had become twisted and deformed. Grad¬ 
ually, muscles of the trunk had become 
involved. 

In the last year, she had lost the ability 
to feed herself. The movements were so 
violent now that getting food down her 
seemed almost impossible to her parents. 
Her weight had gone from 110 pounds 
to 80. 

This was dystonia musculorum defor¬ 
mans, one of the extreme movement dis¬ 
orders of childhood—progressive, inca¬ 
pacitating, unresponsive to any treatment, 
leaving most of its victims beyond re¬ 
habilitation, and creating nursing prob¬ 
lems whose solution in the home or even 
in the best of institutions has been diffi¬ 
cult and often impossible. 

Because Norma’s case was so desper¬ 
ate, the surgeon, Dr. Irving S. Cooper, 
decided to try a new operation. One morn¬ 
ing weeks later, the child was wheeled 
into surgery. Her head had been shaved. 
In the intervening time, many careful, de¬ 
tailed studies had been made. There had 
been x-rays of the brain. The pictures had 
been analyzed, and internal structures 
had been mapped and measured to pro¬ 
vide guidance for the operation. Before 









the operation, too. a guideline had been 
drawn on Norma’s scalp, carefully re¬ 
lated to internal landmarks. 

Now, after giving her sedation and a 
local anesthetic which would numb all 
pain and yet let her remain conscious 
throughout, Dr. Cooper and the surgical 
team began their work. They intended to 
locate a tiny area deep within the brain, 
insert a needle, and shoot in an injection 
that would destroy part of the area. They 
would do this without harming other vital 
brain structures. And there was hope 
that, if they hit exactly the right spot, 
Norma would benefit. 

They had developed the basic proce¬ 
dure for another purpose—to relieve the 
shaken and stiffened limbs of adults with 
Parkinsonism—“shaking palsy.” A hap¬ 
py accident had led to the discovery of 
the procedure. 

One day in 1952, Cooper was operating 
on a man with far-advanced Parkinson¬ 
ism ; the man was so completely incapaci¬ 
tated that he had elected surgery despite 
the hazard. There were then several pro¬ 
cedures to choose from, all possibly help¬ 
ful but carrying a high risk of complica¬ 
tions. During the early stages of the 
operation, shortly after the skull had been 
opened and sharp dissection was being 
done to get down into deeper brain tis¬ 
sue, an artery was severed. Quickly the 
hemorrhage was stopped. But it was 
thought best to interrupt the operation at 
that point. 

Next morning, before it could be re¬ 
sumed, Cooper and other doctors were 
amazed to find that tremor and rigidity 
had begun to disappear. And the im¬ 
provement continued. 

Trying to figure out what had hap¬ 
pened. Cooper recalled that the cut artery 
was the anterior choroidal, which sup¬ 
plies blood to a brain center called the 
globus pallidus. When the blood supply 


was cut off. a part of the globus pallidus 
might have been destroyed. 

After months of work on experimental 
animals, Cooper began deliberately to 
close off the artery in far-advanced, in¬ 
capacitated Parkinsonism patients. There 
were favorable, sometimes spectacular, 
results in thirty-five of the first fifty cases. 

Then Cooper went on to develop a 
more direct operation. Instead of cutting 
the artery, he proceeded to the globus 
pallidus itself and destroyed part of it 
with an injection of pure alcohol. Given 
the tongue-twisting name chemopallidec- 
tomy, the technique was successful in 75 
per cent of several hundred Parkinsonism 
patients. 

To Prevent Abnormal Movement 

Tremor in Parkinsonism is abnormal 
movement. Might the same technique stop 
the abnormal movements of dystonia? 
And then came another happy observa¬ 
tion in several Parkinsonism patients, 
who, along with their tremor, had dys- 
tonic deformities of the hand or foot. The 
deformities, caused by disordered, invol¬ 
untarily contracted muscles, disappeared 
after the operation. Perhaps, then, the 
operation might help children like Norma 
—and Cooper resolved to try. 

Now. while the girl lay on the table, 
the surgeons made a small bur hole in 
her skull. They fixed a special jiglike 
device on her scalp and. into a holder in 
the jig. put a polyethylene cannula, a 
tube with a small inflatable rubber bal¬ 
loon at its tip. Slowly, they pushed the 
cannula through the bur hole into the 
brain substance, stopping when they had 
gone less than an inch. 

Before going any further, to check on 
the aim, they took x-rays, and developed 
them within fifty seconds on Polaroid 
film. Once more they pushed the cannula, 
going in several inches more, to full 


depth and the globus pallidus. Again 
they made an x-ray to see whether the 
aim was right. 

And now one of the technical beauties 
of the operation: inflation of the little 
balloon at the end of the cannula. It 
would serve two vital purposes. With the 
girl conscious, the inflated balloon would 
show, as it impinged on the nerve cells 
of the globus pallidus, whether the can¬ 
nula was exactly on target. Norma should 
react with a temporary decrease in in¬ 
voluntary movements. She did. At the 
same time, the balloon was forming a 
small cavity into which the destructive 
alcohol could be injected, and in which 
it would stay localized, destroying only 
what was necessary, not spreading out to 
harm other vital centers. 

The alcohol was injected. 

The day after the operation, Norma 
was fully alert and, with her parents, 
overjoyed. Her arms and legs were quiet 
—there was not one involuntary motion 

On the fifth day after the operation, 
she was out of bed and able to sit in a 
chair. On the seventh day, she walked 
without help. Before two weeks were 
over, she was able to go home. At the end 
of three months, with involuntary con¬ 
tractions no longer present to pull on the 
muscles, her feet were free of deformi¬ 
ties. 

Norma is now back in school, has no 
involuntary movements, and is able to 
walk. run. ride a bicycle, and dance. 

The latest report is that the operation 
has helped thirteen of sixteen other chil¬ 
dren with dystonia musculorum defor¬ 
mans. and that the results appear to be 
permanent. Moreover, this operation 
raises new hope for at least some children 
with other movement disorders of various 
tvpes, including some associated with 
cerebral palsy. —LAWRENCE GALTON 


WHAT'S NEW IN MEDICINE 


Sprains anil bruises are relieved in a 
remarkably short time by a new prepara¬ 
tion, a neomycin-hydrocortisone oint¬ 
ment. A company doctor reports that in 
hundreds of cases of on-the-job sprains, 
strains, and severe bruises, the ointment 
has reduced swelling, tenderness, and 
stiffness so rapidly that patients have 
been able to return to work within twen¬ 
ty-four to forty-eight hours. The prepara¬ 
tion, a combination of antibiotics and 
hormones, is applied as soon as possible 
after injury and reapplied two, three, or 
four times daily. The usual supportive 
measures, such as ice, elevation of af¬ 
fected limbs, and compressed dressings, 
have also been used. The same treatment 
has been used successfully on small 
arthritic joints and on black eyes. 

Easier childbirth: Studied in over 
7,500 women in labor, a combination of 
Phenergan, a tranquilizing agent, and 


meperidine, an analgesic, has provided 
superior, safer pain relief. The tranquil¬ 
izer has made labor less unpleasant, in¬ 
creased the pain-relieving effect of me¬ 
peridine, and made lesser quantities of 
it or other analgesics and anesthetics 
necessary. It has shortened labor and 
reduced the incidence of vomiting even 
with anesthetics that predispose patients 
to vomiting. The medication does not 
alter the child’s heart rate or depress 
breathing, and 95 per cent of infants 
cried spontaneously within one minute 
after delivery, with resuscitation almost 
never required. 

In severely retarded children, a 

combination of a tranquilizer and a brain 
stimulant may offer some help. The drug. 
Serpatilin, has been used in a pilot 
study at one school for the retarded. It 
seems to have a twofold effect, calming 
overactive children and alerting dull, 


slow ones. In some cases, it has brought 
improvement in speech; in others, it has 
improved eye-hand coordination. In most 
cases, behavior has improved. 

In angina pectoris, long-acting, time- 
disintegration capsules containing PETN. 
a medication which dilates the coronary 
arteries supplying blood to the heart, has 
been found useful in a Veterans Admin¬ 
istration hospital study. Effective for 
twelve hours, the capsules brought im¬ 
provement in all of forty-two patients, 
in several or all of the following re¬ 
spects: Nitroglycerin requirements were 
reduced, angina attacks were fewer or 
were eliminated entirely, pain was re¬ 
duced, capacity for physical activity was 
increased. In addition, many patients 
slept more comfortably and were free 
from worry about, and actual occur¬ 
rences of, nighttime angina attacks. 

The End 
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What a Spa Can Do for You 


TRAVEL WITH DON SHORT 


E ig before Columbus and the Cabots 
started the great westward migra¬ 
tion, America’s spas were perform¬ 
ing the functions of soothing, healing 
and purging. Indian trails led to the 
mineral-laden spring waters, the hot 
springs, and the steaming mud holes. 
Some were regarded as the dwelling 
places of deities or spirits. In at least 
one case the springs were a sanctuary 
where no warrior would attack an enemy. 

The Indians knew that the waters and 
mud could provide life-giving warmth, 
could banish the fatigue of a long trail, 
take the aches out of joints and muscles, 
and clear the system of poisons. 

Europeans had been seeking “cures” at 
their own spas years before the medical 
profession knew how to classify or assess 
the values of the minerals. The first of 
Europe’s famed mineral springs was dis¬ 
covered in 1326 in the town of Spa. less 
than twenty miles from the city of Liege 
in Belgium. The town became a fashion¬ 
able holiday and health resort and, as 
other mineral and thermal springs were 
discovered, they were called “spas.” 

America has scores of spas, from Banff 
in Canada to the Suwannee River in 
Florida and from Maine to California. 
Their characteristics as aids to health 
and beauty vary widely but. like the spas 
of Europe, they were among the first 
great vacation places of the new world. 
There exist a great many mineral and 
thermal springs which have not become 
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resorts. The American Spas Association 
gives the name “spa” only to “a locality 
where naturally occurring mineral waters 
are utilized for therapeutic purposes.” 

The association also requires that each 
of its members employ as a medical 
supervisor a licensed physician who re¬ 
sides in the community and who is a 
member of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation. The medical supervisor must 
visit the spa at frequent intervals, write 
bath instructions, and consult with visi¬ 
tors. Promotional, business and profes¬ 
sional operations of the spa must be con¬ 
ducted in an ethical manner, according 
to the association’s rules. 

Benefits of the Baths 

Medical opinions differ considerably as 
to the efficacy of the spas in the cure of 
various disorders. Some doctors opine 
that the effects are as much psychologi¬ 
cal as physical. There seems to be 
general agreement, however, that the 
baths and treatments, when properly su¬ 
pervised and taken according to a doc¬ 
tor’s instructions, are relaxing, and pro¬ 
vide relief from pain and other symptoms 
in many types of illness. 

The Automobile Club of New York 
lists about forty spas throughout the 
country, based on reports from the Na¬ 
tional Touring Bureau of the AAA. 

New York State has three such centers, 
the best known being Saratoga Springs, 
where the state maintains a 1,300-acre 


reservation improved with bathhouses, an 
outdoor swimming pool, a golf course, 
the Hall of Springs, a refreshment stand, 
and a store. While the health and recrea¬ 
tional facilities have long been over¬ 
shadowed by the famous Saratoga Race¬ 
track, the region is endowed with natural 
beauty. 

The Alden Black Mineral Waters at 
the town of Alden, New York, have been 
used in hydrotherapy treatments for 
many years, and Sharon Springs, New 
York, offers baths and treatments be¬ 
tween May 15 and October 1. 

A 17,000-acre estate with golf courses, 
tennis courts, riding trails, swimming 
pools, and hotels makes Hot Springs, 
Virginia, one of the finest spas in Amer¬ 
ica. Situated in a scenic valley, its me¬ 
dicinal springs, bathhouses, hydrother¬ 
apy equipment, and medical staff provide 
treatments for a wide variety of ailments. 

Warm Spring Mountain, source of the 
waters which supply the Hot Springs 
Valley, also provides the basic ingredi¬ 
ents for the little health resort of Warm 
Springs. George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson were among its early guests. 

Maine has one of the oldest and best- 
known health resorts in Poland Spring, 
which flows from a rock ledge at the top 
of one of the highest hills in the region. 
The water is bottled and shipped all over 
America. The Poland Spring Art Ex¬ 
hibition and Library are housed in the 
State of Maine Building, which was 








shipped from the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893. Admission to the building, open 
daily during July and August, is free. 

The fabulous Greenbrier Hotel, retreat 
of presidents, princes, and kings, was a 
haven for interned enemy diplomats dur¬ 
ing World War II and the site of inter¬ 
national conferences and big business 
conventions. Its fame has almost com¬ 
pletely obscured the spa facilities of 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, a 
noted health resort since 1778. Today its 
grounds contain tennis courts, swimming 
pools, miles of riding trails, and one of 
America’s best-known golf courses. 

Washington Bathed Here 

An even older health resort than White 
Sulphur Springs is Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia, which gets its waters from 
the same Warm Spring Mountain which 
creates both the Hot Springs and Warm 
Springs resorts on the Virginia side. The 
water is always at an even temperature 
of 74 degrees, and the spring flows at the 
rate of two thousand gallons a minute. 
Lord Fairfax, for whom young George 
Washington worked as a surveyor, gave 
the springs to the state. In later years, 
George and Martha Washington came to 
Berkeley for the baths. Bath, the original 
name of the town, is still its official 
name, although the resort is better known 
today as Berkeley Springs. Still state- 
owned, the extensive bathhouses, pools, 
and therapeutic treatment centers are 
available year-round. 

The five springs which give the tiny 
hamlet of Salt Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, its name contain quantities of 
iodine, iron, magnesium, alum, and sul¬ 
phur. It has been a health resort for 
nearly 140 years. 

Florida has springs scattered every¬ 
where. Underlying most of the state is a 
table of sulphur-laden water which rises 
to the surface in literally thousands of 
places. One noted health resort is White 
Springs on the north bank of the Suwan¬ 
nee River, where the radium waters flow 
at the rate of 32,420 gallons a minute 
and are used in the treatment of arthritis 
and rheumatism. 

Natural gas combines with water to 
create one of America’s most unusual 
springs in Sealy’s Hot Salt Mineral Well, 
about fourteen miles from Dothan, Ala¬ 
bama. Water is forced from the ground 
at the rate of 10,800 gallons an hour and 
is so charged with gas that it can be 
ignited and will burn with a blue flame. 
The pool is open all year. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt made the 88- 
degree waters of Warm Springs, Georgia, 
famous as a center for the treatment of 
the after-effects of polio. The “Little 
White House,” built by the late President 
in 1932, and four thousand acres of sur¬ 
rounding land were deeded to the State 
of Georgia by the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation in 1947. 

Pluto is the best-known of three 


springs which comprise the raison d’etre 
for the health resort of French Lick, 
Indiana. Pluto water is bottled and 
shipped all over the world, but its com¬ 
panion springs, Bowles and Proserpine, 
share the spotlight at the Hoosier spa. 
The surrounding resort is a leading con¬ 
vention center. 

A number of artesian mineral wells 
supply the water for the sanitariums at 
Martinsville, Indiana; and anyone who 
likes goldfish should visit the Grassyfork 
Fisheries, two miles from Martinsville, 
which produce about forty million of 
them each year. 

Radioactive mineral waters, pumped 
from a depth of 2,600 feet and contain¬ 
ing thirty different chemical elements, 
make Mount Clemens, Michigan, a lead¬ 
ing health spa. Bathhouses, sanitariums, 
and hospitals are equipped with facilities 
for all types of treatment. 

Mineral mud baths, mineral waters, 
and dozens of nearby lakes contribute to 
the health and vacation facilities of Wau¬ 
kesha, Wisconsin. Much of the mineral 
water is bottled and sold throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Probably the best known of all Ameri¬ 
can spas is Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas. The forty-seven springs in a 
twenty-acre area are about the same 
chemically, and the daily flow of one 
million gallons is piped into a central 
system from which the eighteen bath¬ 
houses (eight in the national park and 
ten in the city of Hot Springs) are sup¬ 
plied. All modern methods of hydrother¬ 
apy are in use. The surrounding area is 
a pleasant and interesting vacation spot, 
and one of the principal complaints of 
Hot Springs city officials is that most 
Americans think of it only as a health 
resort and not as a place for recreation 
and relaxation. 

City of Sixty-three Springs 

Arkansas has another spa, not nearly 
so publicized but in many ways more 
interesting than Hot Springs National 
Park. Eureka Springs hangs by an eye¬ 
lash on the steep slopes of the Ozarks 
and has sixty-three springs within its 
city limits. Some of the waters contain 
radioactive minerals, and a number of 
bathhouses use them in various forms of 
therapy. The steepness of the city’s 
streets is emphasized by the fact that 
every one of the seven floors of the 
Basin Park Hotel may be entered at 
ground level. 

Aside from the fact that it was a boy¬ 
hood stamping ground of Jesse James, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, can claim 
considerable fame as a spa. The ten nat¬ 
ural mineral waters which spring from 
the ground have been classified into sa¬ 
line, soda, calcium, and iron manganese 
groups. The city operates a “Hall of 
Waters” with bath departments for men 
and women. 

America’s second spa-inspired national 


park is near the town of Sulphur, Okla¬ 
homa. Platt National Park was created 
primarily because of the many mineral 
springs in the area. Pavilion, Bromide, 
and Medicine Springs are best known. 
Swimming is permitted in Travertine 
Creek, within the park. There are a num¬ 
ber of swimming pools and bathhouses 
in the town of Sulphur, but no medically 
supervised system of treatments. 

The West is liberally sprinkled with 
hot springs of all sorts, some with ex¬ 
tensive hydrotherapy equipment and oth¬ 
ers just as nature left them. The Evans 
Plunge, at Hot Springs, South Dakota, is 
one of the world’s largest warm water 
indoor pools. Mineral Wells and Marlin 
are both famed Texas spas. The latter 
claims its wells are the deepest and most 
powerful in the world, producing 380,000 
gallons of mineral water at a constant 
temperature of 147 degrees every day. 

The Marlin temperature is exceeded by 
the 202-degree reading of one of the 
springs at Arrowhead Springs, California, 
where there is a fine modern health center 
providing water, mud baths and therapy. 

Minerals and Mud Baths 

Colorado’s spas include Manitou 
Springs, at the foot of Pike’s Peak; 
Idaho Springs, with hot, radioactive min¬ 
eral waters; and Glenwood Springs, with 
natural hot pools and vapor caves. Ari¬ 
zona’s Castle Hot Springs produces 400,- 
000 gallons of mineral water daily and is 
made to look small by the daily flow of 
18,600,000 gallons from Big Horn Spring 
at Hot Springs State Park, Thermopolis. 
Wyoming. The state of Idaho operates a 
sanitarium at its Lava Hot Springs re¬ 
sort, while mud baths seem most ap¬ 
propriate for Truth or Consequences, 
New Mexico. 

The geysers and volcanic mud at Calis- 
toga, California, are highly mineralized 
and are dispensed to health-seekers, while 
San Jacinto, California, has health re¬ 
sorts at Soboba Hot Springs and Gilman 
Hot Springs, three and four miles, re¬ 
spectively, from the town. 

Washington’s Olympic Peninsula, a 
wildly beautiful vacation spot, has Sol 
Due, a resort with a number of hot and 
cold mineral springs, and Olympic Hot 
Springs, a health and vacation center 
with twenty-one hot springs and facili¬ 
ties for water and mud bath treatments. 

Spas are no novelty anywhere in the 
world, and America has its share. About 
the only place a traveler might not expect 
to find one would be in the middle of an 
ocean, but even that is about to be 
remedied. The new North German Lloyd 
liner, Bremen , due here on her maiden 
voyage about mid-July, is to have a sea¬ 
going spa offering mineral baths, hot and 
cold salt water baths, hydrotherapeutic 
treatments, and appropriate diets. All 
this in addition to a Finnish sauna, swim¬ 
ming pool, gymnasium, massage room, 
and sunlamps. The End 
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LOOKINO INTO PEOPLE 


American Polygamy, 
Impostors, and 
Fat Kid Complexes 

BY AM RAM SCHEINFELD 



American “polygamy.” Before look¬ 
ing askance at sheiks with multiple wives 
or African primitive women with mul¬ 
tiple husbands, sociologist Thomas P. 
Monahan (Philadelphia) advises Amer¬ 
icans to note something not so different 
in their own midst—the widespread prac¬ 
tice of- “sequential polygamy” through 
successive marriages, divorces, and re¬ 
marriages. The divorce repeaters, he 
points out, make our national divorce 
rate look worse than it is, although it is 
nowhere near the oft-quoted “one-third 
of all marriages” (this estimate could 
have applied only briefly during the 
abnormal post-World War II period). 
The actual divorce rate today, Dr. Mona¬ 
han believes, is about 18 per cent of 
American first marriages—or about one 
in six. However, among divorced persons, 
of the 75 per cent who remarry one-third 
have another divorce; of the twice di¬ 
vorced, half remarry and two-thirds of 
these are divorced again. These com¬ 
pound divorces may bring the national 
ratio to about one divorce in every four 
marriages. 


Impostors. What causes a man to as¬ 
sume a false identity, and to tell lies 



regarding his position and attainments? 
After studying the histories of famous im¬ 


postors as well as some of her own pa¬ 
tients, analyst Phyllis Greenacre (New 
York) concludes that impostors usually 
are persons who, through early malad¬ 
justments, lose the sense of their own 
identity and begin pretending to be some¬ 
one else. Often the impostor is a “moth¬ 
er’s boy,” resenting, disdaining, or hating 
his father (particularly if the father de¬ 
serted the family), who seeks to get even 
by posing as someone superior to and 
more important than the father. Women 
are seldom impostors. Dr. Greenacre 
notes, perhaps because the woman who 
wishes to pose as someone she isn’t may 
“go from one man to another, assuming 
the interests and coloring of each man 
as though they were her own.” (But there 
have been notable women impostors. One 
of the great mysteries of our time is 
whether Anastasia is one of them, or is 
truly the late Czar’s daughter.) 

Fat kid complexes. Obesity is a 
problem for many adolescents, but each 
case must be handled according to its 
cause—usually psychological—says pedi¬ 
atrician Edward T. Wilkes (New York). 
In his new book, Family Guide to Teen¬ 
age Health, he describes these types: 
“Escape” obesity—Inner fears or tur¬ 
moils (often related to sex worries or 
unhappy home lives) lead many teen¬ 
agers to overeat as an escape. “TV” obes¬ 
ity—Too many hours watching TV not 
only curbs physical activity, but breeds 
boredom, which is relieved by constant 
eating. “Mother-love” obesity — Some 
mothers equate food with love, and ply 
their children with luscious dishes to 
prove their devotion. “Sports-shy” obes¬ 
ity—Boys who are afraid they won’t be 
good at sports may become “eating ath¬ 
letes.” (But the fat boy may make an 
excellent football center, baseball catch¬ 
er, or wrestler, and such success may 
inspire him to slim down.) “Familial” 


obesity—While heredity may create tend¬ 
encies toward fatness, it may be less 
important than the gorging habits of 
food-loving parents which are passed on 
to children. In most cases, Dr. Wilkes 
says, a combination of good psychology, 
proper exercise, and sensible dieting—as 
well as natural changes after puberty— 
will help plump teenagers to reduce. 
Only occasionally is there need for treat¬ 
ment with drugs, hormones, or other 
medical therapy. 

Delinquent girls. An unusual type of 
secret and forbidden “love” correspond¬ 
ence is going on among girls in reform¬ 
atories, psychologists Sidney Kosofsky 
and Albert Ellis (New York) report. 
Notes and letters passed between girl 
inmates were found filled with expres¬ 
sions of love, and pages of many letters 
were marked with “kiss one,” “kiss two,” 
etc., instead of numbers. Another odd 
situation—showing the craving of these 
reformatory girls for family ties as well 
as love—is their practice of setting up 
“families,” wherein one girl is the 
“father,” another the “mother,” and 
others may be “brothers,” “sisters,” 
“uncles,” “aunts,” and “cousins.” All the 
“family” members have secret pen names 
used in writing to one another. But there 
is seldom any sexual reference in these 
letters, despite the fact that many of the 
girls were committed for sexual offenses. 

Smooth talkers may be sissies! 

If you’re looking for a real he-man, 
girls, steer away from the glib talkers. 
A study of college men’s traits, by psy¬ 
chologist William D. Altus (University 
of California), indicated that the fellow 
who is polished in speech and socially 
poised tends to be less masculine than 
the one who’s not so good with words 
and people, but is better at dealing with 
things and statistics. The End 
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Why suffer needlessly 
from anxiety about 
feminine problems 


A SURPRISING NUMBER of otherwise sophisticated 
women suffer needlessly, for years, from anxiety 
about intimate problems. What is even worse, many 
women, out of shyness or fear, avoid attending to 
problems that can become serious if neglected. 

To help overcome this natural but dangerous reticence, 
Dr. Harold Imerman, noted gynecologist-obstetrician, 
has written a wonderfully frank and understanding 
book. It covers everything that happens to a woman— 
from puberty through change-of-life. 

WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW will ease your fears, give 
you the confidence and knowledge you need to be able to function 
well —as a woman. It is, as no other book has ever been, a com¬ 
plete explanation of what it means to be a woman—physically 
and psychologically, theoretically and practically. 

Every pertinent medical matter—from common ailments and 
periodic disturbances to more serious problems and ills—is dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Imerman in non-technical language and illustrated 
with actual case histories he has handled. 

ABOUT THE AUTHORS OF "WHAT WOMEN WANT TO 
KNOW”: Dr. Harold Imerman is a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology. A practicing gynecologist 
for 20 years, he has treated hundreds of women with hundreds of 
different ailments—real and imagined (the latter being just as 
upsetting as the former). He is a doctor who understands, who 
knows, all that being a woman involves. His friend and writing 
associate, T. Blanchard Dewey, is well-known in the field of 
American letters and is author of over fifteen books. 

CROWN PUBLISHERS. Dept. C-419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. IS, N.Y. 



I CROWN PUBLISHERS, DEPT. C 

I 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

I Please send me-copies of Dr. Imerman’s "What Women Want to 

1 Know.” I understand that if I do honestly feel that this book will not help 
I me find greater happiness and understanding, I may return it within 10 days 
I and owe nothing. If I decide to keep it, I will remit $3.95 each, plus postage 
I and handling charges. 

■ a. 

I Name- 

I Address_ 

J City_Zone_State_ 

I SAVE: Enclose payment with this coupon and publisher will pay all postage 
| and handling charges. Same money-back guarantee. (New York City 
I residents please add 3% sales tax.) 
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Beauty Around the World 


BY DAVID E. GREEN 



GREECE. Literature’s first description 
of a beauty was a word-picture of Helen 
of Troy: “hair golden, forehead white, 
eyebrows black and thin, a little smile, 
a nose neither too big nor too small, 


TURKEY. Appreciation of beauty can 
have long and lasting effects. This coun¬ 
try is pro-West because a blonde beauty, 
Aimee Dubuca DeRivery, convent-edu¬ 
cated, was taken off a pirated ship and 
presented to Sultan Abd-ul-Hammid I, 
ruler of the entire Ottoman Empire. 
She bore him a son who became Sultan 
Mahmud II. Under her influence, this son 
turned Turkey’s sympathies toward the 
modern western world. Her tombstone 
at Santa Sophia carries this verification: 
“Of her, the Majestic Emperor of Shin¬ 
ing Soul was born—he, who opened the 
gate of the Orient to a new [western] 
light.” 

PERU. A two-thousand-year-old mummy 
of a pre-Inca girl taken from a tomb had 
plucked eyebrows, bobbed hair, tinted 
fingernails and toenails, reddened lips, 
and rouged cheeks. A vanity bag buried 
with her contained a powder puff, tweez¬ 
ers, powder, red paint, and orangewood 
sticks. 

KISMET. It was true yesterday, is 
today, and will be tomorrow: “Up to 
thirty, the face you were given; after 
thirty, the face you deserve.” 
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cheeks like roses and snow, teeth like 
ivory, lips small and slightly swelling, 
honeyed mouth smells like a rose, neck 
smooth, shoulders radiant, breasts small.” 
(Are you reading, Lollobrigida?) 


REJUVENATION: Science and Se¬ 
crets. The most elaborate and perfect 
instance of rejuvenation is to be found in 
the Ancient Greek myth of the sorceress 
Medea’s cauldron. Medea reinvigorated 
the aged and ailing King Aeson (Jason’s 
father) by bleeding him dry and then 
refilling his veins with a broth com¬ 
pounded of grasses, roots and herbs, milk 
and wines, the blood of a black ram, hoar 
frost, the wings and flesh of the horned 
owl, the skin of a snake, the liver of a 
long-lived stag, the head of a crow cen¬ 
turies old, and other youth-giving ingre¬ 
dients. Whereupon the king jumped out 
of his bed, his gray beard now black, 
wrinkles filled with new flesh, muscles 
bursting with the strength of youth. 

Ancient efforts at rejuvenation concen¬ 
trated on restoring heat to the old. cold 
flesh. The servants of the Biblical David 
brought him a healthy young virgin to 
“lie on his bosom and warm his old 
body.” Greek philosopher Heraclitus 
(fifth century B. C.) perched on a dung¬ 
hill to absorb the needed heat. 

Frangois Ranchin, professor at Mont¬ 
pellier (circa 1625), advocated ingestion 
of the testicles of such animals as boars 
and cocks. Indians of the Rocky Moun¬ 


tains and Plains commonly ate raw 
buffalo and antelope testes to recapture 
youthful vigor. 

Peddled in the streets of Rome was 
satyricon, a male gland preparation 
highly touted as a rejuvenant (also an 
aphrodisiac); it was a favorite of Cali¬ 
gula, Nero, and the insatiable Messalina. 

The father of organotherapy in Europe 
was Charles Edouard Brown-Sequard 
(1817-1894),physiologist and neurologist 
who at the age of seventy-two injected 
himself with an extract of dog’s testicles. 
The treatment was reputed to have revi¬ 
talized him considerably. 

More recently. Dr. Serge Voronov 
(1866-1951) attained immense popularity 
as the “monkey gland” man, amassed a 
fortune by the implantation of testicular 
grafts into humans. Said he, “Possession 
of active genital glands constitutes the 
best possible assurance of a long life.” 
The supply of human testes being limited, 
he settled for those of male baboons and 
chimpanzees. His critics acknowledged 
a temporary increase of bodily and men¬ 
tal vigor but declared that the operation 
resembled spurring a tired horse. 

Russian scientist Dr. Alexander Bogo¬ 
molets offered a new angle on rejuvena¬ 
tion in the late 1930s. Declaring that age 
was the result of clogging in connective 
tissues, he prepared a serum made of 
the blood of a horse inoculated with cells 
from human marrow and spleen. His 
theory: the serum would revitalize and 
regulate several ingredients of the blood 
and thus build tissue. He received the 
Soviet Order of Lenin, but American 
physicians declared his claimed successes 
an illusion, dubbed him “not a fraud but 
a fool.” Bogomolets died at sixty-five 
without having used his own serum. 

Widespread interest in rejuvenation 
after World War I inspired the popular 
novelist Gertrude Atherton to write Black 
Oxen, the heartening story of a woman 
so ugly from age as to hate the light of 
day who was rejuvenated to the point 
where she had half the male population 
of New York at her feet. Critics ignored 
the book; the public embraced it: Black 
Oxen went through thirteen printings 
in one year. 

Hope of finding the magic elixir of 
life has, is, and ever will be present. 
Permit this reporter and his staff of 
researchers to give you the benefit of 
the study and perusal of a million or 
more words. Boiling all scientific experi¬ 
ments, secret formulas and grandma-nos¬ 
trums down to bare facts, there are only 
four things that will keep you looking 
young: a balanced diet, exercise, relaxa¬ 
tion, and the cultivation of serenity. 
(continued on page 22) 


Harriet Hunter 

A San Francisco designer asks how we spent the money 


Harriet Hunter is one of nearly 67,000 
people who own shares in Union Oil. 

This accounts for her natural curiosity 
about what we did with the $412,592,000 
our customers paid us during our 68th 
year. (This does not include the $79,917,- 
000 we collected for Uncle Sam as fuel 

$309,965,000—or 75.1 %-we spent 
with more than 17,000 companies and 
individuals with whom we do business. 

$16,703,000—or 4%—went to over 
1000 tax collectors. This, of course, was 
in addition to the fuel taxes above. 

$60,925,000—or 14.8%—we paid to 
our workers and their families as wages 
and benefits. 

This left $24,999,000—or 6.1 %. We 
paid just under half of this— $10,495,000 
—as cash dividends to Harriet Hunter 
and our other share holders for furnishing 
the money that made the business possible. 

$14,504,000 of the net profit—or 3.5 % 
of our customers’ dollars—were rein¬ 
vested in expansion and modernization 
to better serve our customers. 


Union Oil was founded in 1890 by a few 
men who pooled their personal savings. 
Today Harriet Hunter and others pool 
their savings in this and similar com¬ 
panies. 

By combining money and employees’ 
talents we achieve together what we 
never could alone: the highest standard 
of living the world has yet seen. 

your comments invited. Write: Chairman of 
the Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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then 

in 

you walk 
with 



So subtle with your elegance, you love 
the simplest lines of fashion . . . wear 
them with a certain charm and grace. 

Even on difficult days, nothing can 
mar your poise... for you choose 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection. 

You wouldn’t dream of using any¬ 
thing but Tampax. It’s invisible and 
unfelt when in place. There are no 
binding belts—no chafing, cumbersome 
pads. Nothing can show, no one can 
know. Tampax is dainty to use, change, 
dispose of. Fingers never touch it. 
Extras tuck away in a tiny purse. 

No wonder you’ve made Tampax your 
personal choice! It’s the modern way! 

Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies, 
wherever drug products are sold. 

TAMPAX rZni 


Beauty Around the World ed> 


BEAUTY TREATMENTS through 
history. When royalty was in flower, 
each court boasted its own special beauty 
secrets. We offer a few sans our endorse- 

An old Russian face wash, for remark¬ 
able luster: To a handful of well-sifted 
wheat bran placed in white vinegar for 
four hours, add the yolks of five eggs and 
two grains of musk. Distill and let stand 
for fifteen days. Apply at night and wash 
off in the morning with tepid water. 

Beauties of the court of George I took 
minute doses of quicksilver to obtain a 
white complexion. 

Belles of the court of Charles II used 
a secret face wash that consisted of tinc¬ 
ture of benzoin precipitated by water. 
Boil a small piece of gum benzoin in 
spirits of wine till it becomes rich in 
texture. “Fifteen drops, poured into a 
glass of water, will call the purple 
stream of blood to the external fibres 
of the face and give the cheeks a beau¬ 
tiful rosy color. Left on the face to dry, it 
will render the skin clear and brilliant. 
This is also a remedy for spots, freckles, 
pimples and eruptions, if not of long 
standing.” 

Women of several royal courts of 
Europe took doses of ten dyes to stop 
the growth of their breasts. (Another day, 
another fashion.) 

In Bohemia, drinking water from an 
arsenic spring gave women’s skin a 
transparent whiteness. 

Spanish senoritas took more pains 
beautifying their hands than their faces. 
Why? Being constantly chaperoned, they 
used their hands in an anti-eavesdropping 
system of communication which em¬ 
ployed pressures, pats, and fingerings. 
Spanish ladies introduced the custom 
of squeezing orange juice into their eyes 
to make them brilliant. Painful? Yes, 
but it cleaned them and imparted a 
remarkable brightness. 

Ladies of the French court bound their 
faces every night on going to bed with 
thin slices of raw beef to keep the skin 
from wrinkling. Both French and Spanish 
women went to sleep wearing gloves that 
were packed with a hand lotion or 
pomade. Gloves a few sizes too large 
and open at the sides were sold by French 
mitten-makers for this purpose. 

TUNISIA. Fat is the fashion in harems. 
Young beauties are put on enlarging diets 
of oil and semolina and kept from day¬ 
light so their skin acquires the oily plump 
whiteness of asparagus. A costly disad¬ 
vantage of harems is that they are 
inherited, lock, stock and barrel, old 
gals as well as young ones. Thus Sonny- 
boy must support Dad’s aging follies as 
his own. Selling girls to harems is a very 
specialized business. The world’s top 
salesman is an American. 


WEST NIGERIA. The woman of fash¬ 
ion in West Nigeria wears a headdress 
that resembles a hat. Beads strung around 



the hairline form the brim. The crown is 
her own hair, piled high and ornamented. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Like their 
white sisters in New York, Paris, or Rio, 
local ladies powder their faces to make 
themselves more attractive and apply 
cold cream before retiring. However, 
they powder with fine charcoal so they’ll 
look blacker than they are—the sign 
of beauty for this section of the globe— 
and the cold cream isn’t cold cream, it’s 
hippopotamus fat. 

The African female’s fondness for 
jewelry isn’t exactly Tiffany-inspired. 
Alexander Graham Bell is the local 
Harry Winston. White men who string 
telephone wires across the dark continent 
find that no sooner is a line installed than 
it is stolen by natives for covering the arms 
and legs of their women with wire rings. 
A fashionable local lady might be “loaded” 
with fifteen pounds of wire on each arm 
and leg. 

The Jaluo women of Africa have the six 
front teeth of the lower jaw pulled out. 
The Warraus Indians of the Orinoco Delta 
knead honey into their hair and plaster 
it with silvery iridescent fish scales. 

Because a bulgy forehead is admired 
by Negro tribes of Nigeria, they bind 
ligatures about the foreheads of their 
infants so the head will grow narrower 
about the eyebrows and jut out suddenly 
above them. But don’t think deforming 
practices are limited to savages. Only a 
small proportion of American women 
who joined the armed services in World 
War II had normal feet: most had been 
stunted and deformed by too narrow and 
too high-heeled shoes. The End 
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ONLY BOBBI HAS STYLE-SUPPORT TO SOFTLY HOLD MODERN HAIRSTYLES 



New improved Bobbi 
waves in style-support 
with the ease and softness of a setting 



The easiest permanent 
to give yourself .., 


The only pin curl permanent with 
sponge rollers, neckline rods and 
pin-curlers . . . waves in the style 
you want with the support it needs 

Style-support . . . the new Bobbi magic 
that lets you have and hold a soft, 
modern hairstyle as never before! Bobbi’s 
three kinds of curlers give each waving 
area the curl strength it needs for modern 
styling. Bobbi’s so easy! It’s self-neutral¬ 
izing and, of course, there’s no resetting. 
New improved Bobbi — waves in style- 
support! Complete kit, only $2.00. Refill 
without curlers, $1.50. 


ONLY NEW BOBBI GIVES YOU 
ALL 3 KINDS OF CURLERS 











The 

Cosmopolitan 

All merchandise is obtainable by mail. Postage is included 




BIRRATERIA, 82.05 

Here’s a snack bar for feathered friends 
which requires virtually no attention. Just 
fill the hopper, and feed regulator open¬ 
ings automatically funnel seeds into the 
tray. Of rust-proof aluminum which may 
be hung from a tree limb or mounted out- 
le a window. Hood is IV2" in dia.; hop¬ 
per is 6 Vi" high. Best Values Co., Dept. 
CS-6, 403 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

















Shopper 



in price unless otherwise stated. BY CAROL CARR 



OVER ALL COMFORT. 85.011 

Zip up the front of this one piece cover¬ 
all, and you’re comfortably and attrac¬ 
tively attired for housecleaning, gardening, 
or just plain lounging. What’s more, 
you’re sure to find your size here: 5-17, 
10-20, 14y 2 -28% or 40-48. Gay cotton plaid 
in black with red, white, maize or pink. 
Add 25< postage. Riviera Originals, Dept. 
K-3, 11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


STIRRING NEWS, 82.05 set 

Six exquisitely wrought silver-plated 
demi-tasse spoons, imported from Italy, 
give an air of luxury and old-world charm 
to dinner parties. Each flower entwined 
handle is surmounted by a carved figure 
representing different Florentine crests. 
Order two sets to make an even dozen 
from Western World Products, Dept. CS-6, 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


shoes which tie around the ankle and 
have natural rope soles. Buy several in 
brilliant shades of green, blue or red, and 
the ever-useful brown and black. Men’s 
and women’s sizes 4-10. For children, too, 
at $1.50 in sizes 6-9. Old Pueblo Traders, 
Dept. COE, Box 4035, Tucson, Arizona. 
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If Your Child 

Is a Poor Reader 

See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can h_ . 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks^ New 

with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year's guide in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
~ mmer-Davis Phonies. Dept. K-20, Wilmette, III. 


LOW PRICE . FAST DELIVERY 

FILM PROCESSING 


KOOACOLOR ROLLS 
Developed & Printed 

8 Exp.. $2.50 

12 Exp.. 3.50 

16 Exp__4.50 

Reprints, ea. .... .25 


BLK. & 


8mm mag. 

16mm roll . 

16mm mag 


POSTPAID • SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST & MAILERS 

■T Dept. X. Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, ConrbjM 


HAMMER TOES? 


Gef quick relief with 
revolutionary # new 


HAMMER TOE 
CORRECTOR 


$| .00 (single) $2-00 (pair) 


E. W. TELTSCHER, Inc. 

Orthopedic Appliances, Dept. OC-2 
20 W. 47th St.. New York 36. N.Y. 
t-i JUdson 


It's fun to know more about yourself through 
your handwriting. Introvert or extrovert, crea¬ 
tive or unimaginative, romantic or realist, 
dreamer or doer? Our expert psycho-grapholo¬ 
gist will analyze your handwriting and reveal 
your inner traits, your hidden talents. Simply 
send a large sample of your handwriting on 
unruled paper, along with your full signature. 
State your age and if you are left handed. 
Enclose $2.00 for each analysis. 

For fast service, add SOt extra to cover the cost 
of postage and special handling. 

Psycho-Graphology Inc. 

Dept, C-6, 160 East 38 St„ New York 16, N.Y. 


HEAVENLY 

COMFORT 

BLEUMETTE 

BRA 


The skilled hand of the German gunsmith 
is responsible for this .22 caliber, 6-shot re¬ 
peater automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 
4" long, fits easily into pocket or purse. 
Ideal for sporting events, stage use (not 
available to Calif, residents). Purchasers 
must be 18 or over. Comes for $6.95 ppd. 
from Best Values, Dept. K-238, 403 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


shoulder straps 
back straps 
wires, no bones 


Lifts and holds to youthful high lines with natural 
grace and comfort. Designed by top N. Y. bra de¬ 
signer for Glamorous Special Occasions . . . Velvety 
soft, pliable, sturdy material . . . Flesh color. 

SIZES A. B, C. Pkgs. of 2 pp.—$2.98 Ppd. 


Send check or M.O. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

mode exclusively by BLEUETTE. INC. 
509 5th Ave.. Dept. A-124. New York 17. N. Y. 



IIAM.CIIOI S WEAPONS, t»2.»« 

Both the gun and the garter will have an 
effect on your target. Frilly nylon lace 
garter with satin holster in scarlet or 
sultry black would make Calamity Jane 
envious even though her gun was real. 
Nonetheless, this miniature .45 pistol pro¬ 
duces a very realistic sound when loaded 
with ordinary caps. Gift box. Lord George, 
Dept. CS-6, 60 W. 33rd St., N. Y., N. Y. 



TO THE RESCUE . . . ».75 

For dogs suffering from infections brought 
on by summer eczema, Hilo Medicated 
Ointment will quickly remedy the condi¬ 
tion. Formula contains a fungicide and 
bactericide in addition to lanolin and other 
soothing ingredients to stop itching and 
relieve pain. Promotes growth of new hair 
and prevents reinfection. Hilo Co., Dept. 
CS-6, 14 Orchard St., Norwalk, Conn. 




MAHLER’S INC., Dept. 279-J, Providence 15, R.l. 
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BOOKS 


The Left Bank of the U. S. A. 


THE IMPROPER HOHEMIANS: 

A Recreation of Greenwich Village in Its 
Heyday, by Allen Churchill (E. P. Dut¬ 
ton and Co., $5). This is the engrossing 
biography of a unique neighborhood 
caught in the pulsing prime of a pica¬ 
resque life, Greenwich Village during its 
bohemian heyday between 1912 and 1930. 

Where else but in Greenwich Village 
could there possibly have been ... an 
Amazonian suffragette like Inez Milhol- 
land, who was so ardent in her de¬ 
mands for women’s rights that she was 
immortalized in newsprint as “the most 
beautiful girl who has ever bitten the 
wrist of a policeman” ... an anarchist 
waiter who, on general principles, reg¬ 
ularly startled diners in Polly’s restau¬ 
rant by accompanying each order of food 
with a snarling “Bourgeois pigs!” ... a 
lovely morsel named Babs who did her 
bit to wipe out prostitution by offering 
herself gratis to any man who asked? 
But, as Mr. Churchill amply demon¬ 
strates, Greenwich Village was more than 
beards, sandals, and phenomenally eman¬ 
cipated young women. 

The Village has left its mark on Amer¬ 
ican cultural life in many ways. Journal¬ 
ism was given a new set of up-graded 
standards by editor Max Eastman, car¬ 
toonist Art Young, poet-reporter John 
Reed, and all the rest of the wildly tal¬ 
ented young radicals who published the 
incisive, satiric, and now-legendary mag¬ 
azine, Masses. 

Similarly, the Broadway stage was 
revolutionized when the Provincetown 
Players transferred their activities from 
Cape Cod to Macdougal Street and began 
staging unconventional plays by such 
members as Susan Glaspell, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, and Eugene O’Neill. 

Also on the roster of bohemians, 
proper or otherwise, whose names appear 
on the crowded pages of this bustling 
book are Theodore Dreiser, Stephen 
Crane, O. Henry, Willa Cather, Lincoln 
Steffens, Noel Coward, and Cary Grant. 
What was it about the Village that had 
so strong a pull for such widely differ¬ 
ing personalities? 

The original attraction was low rents, 
crucial to a low-income or no-income be¬ 
ginning artist or writer. But when enough 
of them had infiltrated below Fourteenth 
Street, the bohemians soon found that 
their individual unconventionalities in 
dress, manners, and the ways of love had 
cumulatively become the new convention 
for an entire district. In a word, they 
were able to rebel and conform at one 
and the same time. Perhaps it is this 
which underlies the observation, heard 



so often it must be true, that the Village 
is no mere geographic location but a 
state of mind. 

Separated from us by a quarter-cen¬ 
tury, the events of this book—the ultra- 
serious literary feuds; the midnight dips- 
in-the-nude in the park fountain; the 
parties which mushroomed into three-day 
bacchanals; all the impassioned expendi¬ 
ture of energy which marked the Village 
in those days—seem almost wide-eyed 
with naivete, touchingly innocent, and as 
quaintly unreal as a Ruritanian operetta. 
Yet it will be a rare reader in 1959 who 
will not feel a bit saddened, as Mr. 
Churchill obviously does, over the pass¬ 
ing of what he aptly calls “the fine, free 
spirit of . . . the Left Bank of the United 
States.” 

Greenwich Village at its peak was one 
of those rare neighborhoods which add 
up to more than so many houses and 
so many streets: it was not just a place 
to live, but a place to live fully. And 
now, after having inspired countless vol¬ 
umes on innumerable and often un¬ 
mentionable themes, it is only right that 
the Village has a book all its own. 

COMMAND THE MORNING, by 

Pearl S. Buck (The John Day Co., $4.50). 
In her fifty-third book in twenty-nine pro¬ 
lific years, Miss Buck has aimed high. 
She has attempted to humanize not the 
atom bomb (that feat is patently im¬ 
possible) but the men who made it, 
which is essential to our understand¬ 
ing of the moral consequences following 
hard upon this great and terrible act 
of discovery. 

On the whole, Command the Morning 
(the title is from the Old Testament, 
where the Lord puts Job in his place by 
asking, “Hast thou commanded the 


morning?”) is an earnestly told and 
moving account of what it must have 
been like to be a contributor to this 
enormously destructive weapon. In gath¬ 
ering her material, the author has talked 
to many former Manhattan Project sci¬ 
entists who labored at Oak Ridge and 
Los Alamos in a race against time with 
the Germans (who also were developing 
fission bombs) during World War II, 
and to the younger men who have gone 
into the atomic energy field since 1945. 
She has also, the book jacket informs 
us, read everything she could find on the 
subject. 

In casting this mountain of raw data 
into novel form, Miss Buck has often let 
her research show, and it proves a dis¬ 
traction from her story line. At other 
times, one wishes for distraction from 
awkward dialogue and radio-s'erial char¬ 
acterization. Nevertheless, despite such 
limitations in her craft, her sincerity 
alone is usually sufficient to carry the ball. 

We are living in a scientific age; yet 
most of us are completely ignorant of the 
forces of science which are reshaping our 
world. It is this critical vacuum which 
Miss Buck has attempted to fill. While 
one might wish for more from a novel, 
lofty intentions do not merit light dis¬ 
missal. 

THE GREAT PRINCE DIED, by 

Bernard Wolfe (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$4.50). This is a jarring thunderclap of 
a novel about the 1940 assassination of 
Leon Trotsky by Stalinist agents in Mex¬ 
ico and a deep Koestlerian probe of 
inter-Marxist tensions. Based on personal 
knowledge of “the great prince,” and 
twenty years in the simmering, it is the 
most ambitious of the author’s four 
novels to date. —GERALD WALKER 
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Cam pana 

Makes this Astonishing Offer 



Now, for a dollar, make the most important beauty dis¬ 
covery of your lifetime. Discover which kind of make-up 
makes you look loveliest! Campana has prepared a special 
combination package to make this possible. It contains all 
3 famous Campana Make-ups—as shown, not sample sizes. 

1. Solitair—wonder-working cake, hides every little 
blemish—your complexion looks flawless. 

2. Magic Touch—beautifully-casual cream make-up— 
subtle and natural, richly lubricating. 

3. Sheer Magic—sheer, sheer liquid, so light that you 
hardly feel it—exquisitely soft and lovely. 


What type are you? 

Try all 3 of these famous Campana 

Make-ups in your home for only $ 1 00 


... plus FREE Lipstick 


“Make-up Wardrobe" package includes one 
each of Solitair, Sheer Magic and Magic Touch 
make-ups, plus Solitair Ravishing Red Lipstick, and complete 
make-up instruction booklet, all for $1.00. Use coupon below. 
(Allow several weeks for delivery. Each "Wardrobe" is mailed separately.) 


You’ll look different in each make-up. Even your personality 
seems to change. Which you do you want to present to 
your world? Try all 3 make-ups, and compare. Wear them 
different days—see which makes you loveliest. Keep the 
others for special occasions—or pass them on to a friend. 
All 3, plus a Solitair Lipstick, sent post-paid for only $1.00. 
What value—what an interesting test and exciting dis¬ 
covery, for you! Offer limited—send coupon now. 


Enclosed is $_($1.00 for each “Make-up Wardrobe” 

wanted, limit of 5). Send_Wardrobes, each with free 

lipstick, postpaid, in shades suitable for complexion 
checked below: 

Fair_ Medium_ Dark_ 

(If more than 1 Wardrobe is ordered, list number wanted for each complexion.) 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


(Sold individually, not in combination, at leading drug and all variety stores) 


Address^ 


Find 


neu loveliness uith (^J^M PANA 

Makers of Italian Balm Hand Lotion 


City & State_ ■ ____ 

Offer good in U.S.A. only—expires Oct. 31,1959. Allow several weeks for delivery. 
Where more than one “Wardrobe" is ordered, each is mailed separately. 
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Ever watch a drooping rose revive after a summer rain? Watch the same sort 
of miracle happen in your hair, thanks to fabulous new Suave. Just a touch 
moisturizes hair problems away—new greaseless way. Dryness, drabness go. 
Highlights sparkle. Suddenly your hair obeys perfectly, takes any hairstyle easily. 


New moisturizing 
miracle by 

An 



Js|j |j 



Available at cosmetic counters , 


' beauty salons everywhere 






Psychiatry 
and Beauty 


Few people realize the vital role played by beauty care 
in the rehabilitation of our mentally ill. Even fewer understand 
the importance of personal appearance in maintaining and 
strengthening the mental health of the normal woman. 


BY EUGENE D. FLEMING Photos by Robert J. Smith 


F or Mrs. L., twenty-nine, the wife 
of a successful engineer and the 
mother of two pre-school children, 
life had inexplicably lost all meaning. 
Emotionally numbed by an overwhelm¬ 
ing mental depression, she cared for 
nothing in the world, least of all her¬ 
self. Before her mental illness, she had 
been an attractive, energetic woman who 
had taken pride in her appearance. Now, 
a recently admitted patient in a mental 
institution, on her way to receive her 
first treatment, she looked bedraggled 
and unkempt. Her dark brown hair, once 
lustrous and neat in a page boy cut, was 
coarse and uncombed; her eyebrows had 
grown bushy and wild; her face was a 
pasty white. Walking with a nurse to the 
treatment room, she shuffled listlessly 
along, as though her leaden mood were 
a physical burden. 

When she left that room an hour and 
a half later, she looked—and felt—like 
a different woman. The trace of a smile 
was on her lips; her step had regained 
some of its old buoyancy. The darkness 
of her grim despair had been brightened, 
at least partly. What psychiatric wonder 
had worked this quick transformation? 
A new drug? Electroshock? Insulin 
therapy? Nothing of the sort. Mrs. L. 
had received nothing more than a beauty 


treatment in the hospital’s beauty salon. 

Few people are aware that every pro¬ 
gressive mental institution, both private 
and public, has a beauty salon staffed 
by professional beauticians, and that 
every female patient is given a beauty 
treatment shortly after admittance, fol¬ 
lowed by periodic grooming checks there¬ 
after. The results are not always as dra¬ 
matic as in the case of Mrs. L., but they 
are rarely completely negative. 

A Therapeutic Tool 

A severely depressed woman who was 
in the salon at the same time Mrs. L. was 
there gave little indication that the 
beauty treatment was having any effect. 
Her face remained expressionless, and 
she showed no interest in what was done 
to her. But then, as she was about to 
leave the salon to go back to her ward 
with an attendant, she dipped down to 
take one last feminine peek in the mir¬ 
ror at her new hair-do—a small but sig¬ 
nificant sign that the woman had not 
completely forsaken herself, that she 
still cared. “It’s realistic, and therefore 
mentally healthy, to care how you look 
to other people,” says Dr. Harry H. 
Brunt, Jr., medical director of Ancora 
State Hospital in New Jersey. “That’s 
why we consider beauty treatments for 


female patients an important therapeutic 
tool here. Often, the better a woman 
looks, the better she feels. Appearance 
is equated with dignity,” he continues. 
“An attractive appearance can help a 
woman regain some of the sense of self- 
worth that she’s lost.” 

Obviously, psychiatrists attach consid¬ 
erable importance to a woman’s regard 
for her own appearance. Says Dr. Lena 
Levine, member of a panel of profes¬ 
sional consultants serving the National 
Association for Mental Health: “If you 
have self-respect, you take some trouble 
about your looks, and that healthfully 
gives you more self-respect.” In other 
words, beauty care makes a vital contri¬ 
bution to the mental health of every 
woman, sick or sane. 

“If I feel low,” says Mrs. Ruth K., 
a Manhattan housewife, “I take extra 
pains with make-up. It’s not only good 
for me, but for the whole family. When 
a woman feels she looks her best, she 
radiates a pleasant attitude and gives 
her entire family a lift.” Another New 
York woman, the wife of a department 
store executive, expresses an equally 
healthy attitude: “Cosmetics give me the 
feeling that I am making the best of 
what God gave me, and that’s a good 
feeling.” As the New York City psychol- 
(continued) 31 


Psychiatry and Beauty (continued) 





SEVERELY DEPRESSED woman waits her turn in the beauty salon at 
California’s Camarillo State Hospital. On admission, each is given a beauty 
treatment. Few hospitals are equipped for more than admission treatment. 
32 


ogist Dr. Eric Riss phrases it, “If a 
woman is satisfied, without going to ex¬ 
tremes or worrying excessively about it, 
that she has magnified her beauty with 
the artifices of fashion and beauty care 
to the limits her natural endowments al¬ 
low, she’ll feel more comfortable not just 
about her looks, but about her self. And 
this holds true no matter how she com¬ 
pares with MM.” The eminent psychi¬ 
atrist Dr. Paul Shilder has said: “I am 
of the opinion that the desire to be seen, 
to be looked at, is as basic as the desire 
to see.” Certainly, if this desire to be 
seen, and, naturally, seen in the best 
light, is absent, something is wrong. 

Beauty Before Analysis 

Often, psychiatrists and psychologists 
will prescribe beauty treatments for a 
female patient before therapy or analysis 
begins, in the hope that the beauticians 
can help the woman re-establish some 
of the self-respect her neurosis has nib¬ 
bled away. Says the head of one of Man¬ 
hattan’s leading beauty salons: “We’ve 
had many clients come here under great 
nervous tension to receive beauty treat¬ 
ments recommended by their psychia¬ 
trists. Usually the results are very 
gratifying. You can almost see their self- 
assurance grow with each succeeding 
treatment.” She tells of one woman, the 
wife of a prominent architect, who was 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
because the last of her children had 
married and she felt old and useless. 
She had always been a rather colorless 
person who had never had the self-con¬ 
fidence to try to be attractive. “For a 
while,” the beauty specialist relates, “it 
seemed like a hopeless case. But then, 
as her appearance began to improve ap¬ 
preciably with a loss of weight, a new 
hair style, a posture change and a more 
creative use of cosmetics, she caught the 
feeling of being attractive. It made all 
the difference in the world. Her mood 
changed from one of weary dejection to 
one of vigorous freshness.” 

When a woman looks her best and 
knows it, the realization infuses a feel¬ 
ing of self-assurance that communicates 
itself automatically to the people she 
meets and makes them more favorably 
impressed with her. This in turn in¬ 
creases her own feeling of self-esteem. 
This was strikingly illustrated recently 
when a beauty consultant for a famous 
cosmetics firm visited New York City’s 
Fountain House, a unique institution that 
helps former mental patients surmount 
the obstacles in the way of becoming ac¬ 
tive members of the community again. 
When the consultant arrived for her lec¬ 
ture and beauty-care demonstration, the 
twenty women who had gathered there 
to hear her all seemed depressed and 
uneasy. Most of them had had little sue- 



cess in regaining the acceptance of old 
friends, and none had yet found a job, 
the most difficult step in the social re¬ 
habilitation of recovered mental patients. 
In the course of the afternoon, the con¬ 
sultant pointed out to each woman how 
she could best improve her appearance. 
The women grew more and more enthusi¬ 
astic as they watched the remarkable 
physical changes taking place before 
their eyes. The next day, with their new 
beauty making them feel confident that 
they could be just as efficient and useful 
as anyone else, six of the women went 
out and landed jobs. 

But it is not only women in emotionally 
trying circumstances who can benefit 
from the wizardry of professional beauty 
care. Every woman can. Listen to this 
rapt testimony from the letter of a house¬ 
wife to the director of the New York City 
beauty salon she visited. We quote it at 
length not only because the woman’s 
reactions are so typical, but also because 
it reveals so vividly what “new beauty” 
can do for a woman who is suffering 
those everyday down-in-the-dumps blues. 

“I had had a throat infection a couple 
of weeks before,” she begins obliquely, 
“and I was still having trouble swallow¬ 
ing. My doctor referred me to a spe¬ 
cialist who, though he could find nothing 
wrong with my throat, suggested that 
for my peace of mind I have a test x-ray. 
I told him I’d think about it and went 
home wondering, ‘Am I one of those 
women making the rounds of doctors try¬ 
ing to find something wrong?’ 

“I took a good look at myself. I felt 
miserable and I looked miserable. Then, 
from out of the blue, I remembered a 
magazine article I had read about ‘A 
Day of Beauty for Thirty Dollars.’ Well,” 
she continues, “thirty dollars is a lot of 
money. We really needed new slipcovers, 
my husband needed a new summer suit, 
etc., etc. I felt guilty even thinking about 
spending that much for something I real¬ 
ly didn’t need, although the emotional 
and physical results promised in the ar¬ 
ticle sounded like they might be just the 
medicine I needed. 

A Day of Beauty 

“Anyway, guilt and all, after debating 
with myself, I decided to give it a try, 
and yesterday I had my day of beauty— 
six hours of it. I got off the elevator on 
the sixth floor a bit hesitantly. I’m not 
beautiful and I know it. I had a nagging 
fear of looking ridiculous—yearning for 
beauty after forty and getting a bit 
flabby—a fear that glamorous attendants 
would be covering up their dismay at the 
poor specimen they had to try to make 
over. To clear up that point right at the 
start, the staff was wonderfully kind, 
friendly, courteous, and helpful (sounds 
like the Boy Scout oath, but it’s all true). 


What’s more, every treatment was bless¬ 
edly in private. 

“The first step, after I’d been outfitted 
in a black leotard (I groaned inwardly), 
slippers, and a lounge coat, was a visit 
to a doctor who asked how I felt and 
checked my heart, blood pressure, and 
weight. I confided I ought to get some 
pills to take off some weight—I have 
been trying to lose five pounds for over 
a year, mostly from my thighs and stom¬ 
ach. The doctor assured me I didn’t need 
pills, that I should just cut down on 
starches and limit myself to one cock¬ 
tail before dinner, and that Sue in the 
exercise room would give me some special 
exercises to keep me fit and trim. 

“On to Sue. I had hoped I would get 
some neck exercises to firm up the sag¬ 
ging flesh on my neck. To my surprise, 
I found out it was my posture that was 
doing the damage, and when she showed 
me how to stand properly, I was amazed 
to find my neck looked okay. Then she 


showed me some exercises that would 
slim my stomach and thighs. 

“Next step, the massage room. Never 
had one before, but I certainly will some¬ 
time soon again. This took about a half- 
hour and left me feeling simply terrific. 
Then I lay in a bubble bath, with bubbles 
bubbling up all around me and a ma¬ 
chine keeping the water swirling around 
my body. I have to laugh when I think of 
it—it was out of this world. After that a 
shower and a head-to-toe sloshing with 
a heavenly smelling lotion, followed by 
a luscious lunch in my little private dress¬ 
ing room. 

“After lunch, off to another private 
room where Arnold asked me what I 
wanted done with my hair style. I left 
it up to him, and he thinned it, trimmed 
it, and set it while Mary gave me a pedi¬ 
cure (first I’d ever had, but by now I 
was so relaxed I was enjoying every¬ 
thing) and a manicure. 

“In another room, I lay down for a 
( continued) 



A SMILE transforms this patient as she sees results of beauty treatment. A 
few minutes later, she struck up a friendship with another woman in her ward. 
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Psychiatry and Beauty 


ntinued) 


A sloppy woman communicates hostility. But she may be challenging 
people to love and convince her she is not as worthless as she thinks. 


facial. This was so relaxing that I 
couldn’t even tell you what went on— 
creams, stimulants, some sort of face 
pack, the works. Then I was made up— 
eye-shadow, lipstick brush, again the 
works, but a daytime make-up. Miss 
Terry gave me a folder listing all the 
right shades of powder, lipstick,, etc. She 
also checked the list of skin creams. 

A New Woman 

“Then I got dressed, had my hair 
combed out, and left, feeling that I was 
floating on Cloud Eight. But the best was 
yet to come. 

“When I arrived home, the children’s 
eyes bulged. Bill, the youngest, age eight, 
was a little uncertain about my new lip 
line. Holly, twelve, was entranced with 
the eye-shadow. Leslie, a blase fifteen, 
took a long look and murmured the ulti¬ 
mate teenage praise: ‘Mmmmmm, jazzy.’ 

“My husband didn’t say a thing. He 
just got a gleam in his eye that lasted 
all through dinner and all evening. In 
fact, he still had it this morning. 


“Sometimes when I’m extravagant, I’m 
sorry afterwards. But I’m not one bit 
sorry today. I’m just delighted. And I’ve 
learned my lesson. I’m going to get me 
a lipstick brush, the right creams, and 
a few other things I always thought were 
for beauty queens only. I’m going to take 
ten minutes of simple exercises every day. 
I may even get some pale blue eye 
shadow and bowl over the checkout boy 
at the A & P.” 

She closes by urging the salon director 
to advertise the beauty-day plan in a 
more down-to-earth manner so that more 
women will try it. “It would be a great 
present for Mother’s Day,” she writes, 
“or to cheer up someone who’s feeling 
low, or, for that matter, for every wife 
and mother who looks around an untidy 
house and glumly wonders, ‘What’s the 
use?’ This isn’t a luxury,” she concludes. 
“There are times when it becomes a 
necessity.” 

It is not, as some women might fear, 
vanity to derive pleasure from being at¬ 
tractive. “It’s healthy,” says Dr. Levine, 


“to acknowledge your best points and do 
what you can to accentuate them.” 

The wise woman knows that, as psy¬ 
chologist Dr. Arthur Weider says, “ap¬ 
pearance is a key to sociability.” Her 
appearance is a mirror of her personality 
and tells the people she meets something 
of her attitude toward them and how she 
wants them to treat her. Noted New York 
psychiatrist Dr. Edmund Bergler states 
categorically that “the way a woman 
dresses has intimate connections with the 
impression of herself she unconsciously 
wishes to convey.” 

The “Passive-Repulsive” Type 

Logically enough, the word “personal¬ 
ity” comes from the Latin persona, which 
means mask. Originally it referred to the 
stage mask an actor wore to put himself 
“in character” and to signal the audi¬ 
ence what to expect from his role and 
how to react to it. Today, obeying un¬ 
conscious dictates, women use make-up 
and clothes for the same purpose. For 
example, a woman who has taken the 



BEAUTY EQUIPMENT in most hospitals is donated by ful clothes. Psychiatrists feel a good appearance is essen- 

leaders in beauty industry. Camarillo also has a dress- tial in restoring a woman’s normal self-respect and helping 

maker’s shop, where women are encouraged to make taste- her acquire a healthy interest in herself and other people. 
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EACH OF THE WOMEN’S WARDS has a beauty room with mirrors, basins 
for washing hair, drier. In addition, women can request appointments at salon. 


time and effort to make herself as attrac¬ 
tive as possible is saying, in effect, “I 
have done my best to please you, and I 
expect you will treat me with equal kind¬ 
ness and respect.” A sloppy woman, on 
the other hand, communicates this hostile 
message: “I’m a slob because I don’t give 
a damn about you or anybody else. Who 
needs your approval? I’m independent.” 
Often, this passive-repulsive type, as Dr. 
Weider calls her, may also be patheti¬ 
cally challenging people to love her, in¬ 
directly and defensively pleading with 
them to prove to her that she’s not as 
worthless as she appears and uncon¬ 
sciously believes herself to be. Again, 
Dr. Alvin Friedland, staff psychiatrist at 
New York’s Rockland State Hospital, de¬ 
scribes two unlovely types whose message 
is also quite clear. One, the wallflower, 
dresses plainly and wears little make¬ 
up. Surprisingly, what she really wants 
from people is attention, but because 
every show of it always embarrasses her, 
she tells one and all not to give her any. 
The embarrassment, says Dr. Friedland, 
is really guilt over getting what she se¬ 
cretly wants so much. In her phantasy 
life, she sees herself as the center of 
attention, wearing daring clothes and ex¬ 
otic make-up. The other type, the con¬ 
formist, indicates to everyone: “Don’t 
bother about me. I’m just one of the 
crowd.” She puts on make-up just to 
look like a female, but she isn’t really 
interested and does a poor job of it. Her 
clothes are never outstanding, but never 
so styleless as to be conspicuous. She 
just conforms, drearily. 

The Neurotic’s Mode 
The deliberately unbeautiful, the women 
who neglect their looks, are rarely en¬ 
joying the best of mental health. Neu¬ 
rotic women, for example, are notoriously 
poor dressers. “For them,” Dr. Bergler 
wryly comments, “the styles do not real¬ 
ly change. Regardless of the year or sea¬ 
son, they go right on dressing themselves 
in their unconscious defense mecha¬ 
nisms.” One of the many examples he 
cites is that of a Mrs. C., the daughter 
of a famous, “cosmetically ageless” beauty 
and former fashion model. Mrs. C. 
claimed that she was “disinterested in 
clothes,” and she looked it. “Sartorially.” 
says Dr. Bergler, “she was in the ranks 
of the indifferent dowdy.” She bought 
clothes only when she needed them, and 
in her mind she only needed them to keep 
warm and covered. To complete her grim 
costume, she wore thick eyeglasses, even 
though her vision was normal. As Dr. 
Bergler explains it. the woman was neu¬ 
rotically resolving an anxiety-provoking 
childhood conflict. Way back then, she 
had been in competition with her beau¬ 
tiful mother for her father’s affection. 
Guiltily, she “solved” her problem by 


telling herself, “You have no right to be 
like Mother and replace her.” Her drab 
clothing represented self-punishment, 
comparable to self-imposed penitential 
sackcloth without the ashes. Typically, 
however, her attire was also a sly, de¬ 
fensive rebuke to her mother which de¬ 
clared, “Only a stupid woman like you 
pays so much attention to clothes.” 

Dr. Bergler is convinced that all such 
tastelessness in dress, particularly in the 
case of color maniacs who favor eye¬ 
jolting color schemes, is “mostly an un¬ 
conscious pseudo-aggressive and de¬ 
fensive attack on the enshrined mother 
image.” In plain English, tasteless wom¬ 
en go through life getting back at Mother 
for stealing Father away. Dr. Bergler. 
however, goes out on no limb defining 
just what constitutes good taste. He goes 
no further than calling it “the ability to 
achieve a visible effect without being con¬ 
spicuous.” 

The Mind’s Image of the Body 

Unfortunately, some women strive for 
a particular sartorial and cosmetic ef¬ 
fect that leaves them looking about as 
attractive as a female behemoth in a 
bikini. Psychiatrists believe the ghastly 
result is usually caused by a distorted 
body image. As defined by Dr. Schilder. 
a body image is “the picture of our own 
body which we form in our mind.” The 
trouble is, the mind picture is not al¬ 
ways an accurate representation of the 
body as other people see it. “The body 
image can shrink or expand.” says Dr. 
Schilder, “and take on different shapes. 
Our own beauty or ugliness.” he con¬ 
tinues. “will not only figure in the image 
we have of ourselves, but will also figure 


in the image of us which others build up 
and which will be taken back again into 
ourselves.” Dr. Camilla M. Anderson, 
chief of the V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic 
in Salt Lake City, shows what can happen 
as the result of this psychological phe¬ 
nomenon : “It is not uncommon,” she 
says, “to find adults who regard them¬ 
selves as ugly or unattractive or exces¬ 
sively fat or weak because their parents 
imbued them with those beliefs in re¬ 
gard to themselves when they were young, 
and no amount of contrary evidence can 
disabuse them.” Since every article of 
clothing put on immediately becomes a 
part of the body image, clothes are se¬ 
lected to fit in with this image and not 
with the real appearance of the body. 
Thus, we have the fat woman who likes 
herself in slacks despite her husband’s 
lament and the snickers of her neigh¬ 
bors; the potentially beautiful woman 
who dresses and makes up mousily be¬ 
cause her mother never thought she was 
pretty; and that small army of women 
who frustrate conscientious saleswomen 
coast to coast by invariably turning 
thumbs down on every becoming outfit 
while preferring a creation that would 
stop a clock. 

Going Overboard Aboul Beauty 

A woman can, of course, go emotion¬ 
ally overboard about beauty even with 
the best of taste. “A woman’s concern for 
her appearance can, unhappily, develop 
into a vice, an obsession with beauty that 
can never be satisfied,” says Dr. Eric 

Dr. Riss states that a surprising num¬ 
ber of beautiful women put so much emo¬ 
tional stock in their appearance that they 
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“Fearful fanatics” is what one psychiatrist calls women who are ob¬ 
sessed with beauty, and see it as the answer to all personal relations. 



ONE PATIENT helps another fix hair for a dance in a men’s ward. Social¬ 
izing makes women more conscious of their looks, hence more aware of reality. 


go to pieces over the slightest physical 
defect, real or imagined. He has had 
beautiful actresses come to him in the 
bleakest of moods brought on solely by 
minor skin blemishes. One beauty was 
depressed because she became convinced 
that her shoulders were “poor.” Another 
wailed despondently, “My nose is not 
straight.” 

Consider Other Assets 
For a woman to evaluate herself wholly 
in terms of her beauty is sheer folly. Dr. 
Riss believes. “Women should consider 
their other strengths,” he counsels: 
“tenderness, a sense of humor, a sym¬ 
pathetic appreciation of other people’s 
needs. The worst thing that can happen,” 
he asserts, “is for a woman to crave 
beauty as the panacea for all problems of 
personal relations. When this happens, ‘I 
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want to be beautiful’ becomes the same 
as ‘I want to be perfect.’ Women who are 
beset with this longing have the idea, ad¬ 
mittedly not altogether baseless, that 
people regard personal beauty as proof 
of personal flawlessness. Ergo, the beauti¬ 
ful woman is liked. She is good.” 

Dr. Friedland describes how some 
women translate this unrealistic belief 
into beauty care. He terms such women 
“fearful fanatics.” They buy and use 
every imaginable beauty aid and con¬ 
tinually try new shades of lipstick, new 
face creams, new powders. Their dressing 
tables resemble miniature cosmetic ware¬ 
houses. “They get satisfaction out of the 
thought that there is absolutely nothing 
they have missed in their never-ending 
attempt to beautify themselves. Un¬ 
fortunately, they never can satisfy them¬ 
selves enough and they keep trying and 


trying,” Dr. Friedland says. “What they’re 
really doing is futilely bolstering a basic 
insecurity by creating new and ‘better’ 
images of themselves.” 

“It’s extremely immature,” Dr. Riss 
declares, “to think that beauty is the 
only or surest way to improve personal re¬ 
lations. For one thing,” he states, “beauty 
is simply not enough to sustain a last¬ 
ing personal relationship. Beauty is never 
the foundation of real love.” 

Charm Is a Woman’s Strength 

No one denies that being beautiful has 
definite personal advantages. A great 
beauty, Marlene Dietrich, attests to that. 
“Being beautiful makes life easier,” she 
says. “Smiles come your way faster, for¬ 
giveness, too. People listen to you readily 
—at least for a while—show interest in 
your problems, your aims, your im¬ 
mediate desires. Every beautiful girl 
learns early in life to rely on this special 
power.” But Miss Dietrich is also the 
first to agree that the beauty obsession 
can be a source of much personal grief. 

Clearly, no matter what the extent of a 
woman’s beauty, there is a middle road to 
mentally healthy beauty care. The acid 
test of healthy beauty habits is honestly 
to evaluate your aims in making your¬ 
self look the way you do. The crucial 
question is: Are you trying to create the 
impression that you are someone you 
know you are not, are you attempting to 
create an artifical personality for your¬ 
self? “Some women,” says Dr. Riss, “are 
so preoccupied in pursuing some ficti¬ 
tious glamour image that they could only 
be themselves if they forgot all about it. 
Anybody’s individuality is more appeal¬ 
ing than a beautified phoniness.” 

Beyond any doubt, the easygoing, natu¬ 
ral spontaneity of a woman being her¬ 
self, no matter what her physical assets, 
is the secret of charm, a much more 
valuable personal asset than uninspired 
good looks. “Charm,” said Havelock 
Ellis, “is a woman’s strength, just as 
strength is a man’s charm.” It is as Sir 
James Barrie once said, “a sort of bloom 
on a woman. If you have it, you don’t 
need to have anything else.” The End 

HOSPITAL DANCES last until 9:30, 
are held once a week. Patients look for¬ 
ward to them. “The women primp like 
schoolgirls going to their first prom.” 
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Princess of the 
Beauty Business 

Helena Rubinstein runs a $100,000,000 empire at a pace which would 
wear out two women half her age. Neither personal tragedy nor the pleas¬ 
ures of collecting art, jewelry, clothes, and houses can dim the overruling 
passion of this amazing woman, who says of herself, "1 was born to work. ” 


BY T. F. JAMES 

hirty-five thousand feet above New 
York, the jet clipper banked 
sharply; its pilot informed his pas¬ 
sengers that, as all was fog below, they 
would have to land in Boston. There were 
groans of dismay from everyone but a 
tiny, dark-haired woman, who was frankly 
delighted by the change in schedule. “I 
haven’t been to Boston in years,” she 
said. Helena Rubinstein sat by the win¬ 
dow, peering out into the gathering dusk; 
her feet, which did not touch the floor of 
the plane, were propped on a traveling 
case which contained approximately a 
quarter million dollars’ worth of jewelry. 
On her lap was a pile of fashion maga¬ 
zines which she had read steadily since 
she left Paris, occasionally tearing out 
an ad by a rival beauty firm and scrib¬ 
bling on it: “Why don’t we have smart 
ideas like this?” In Boston, she bustled 
off the plane, and flatly rejected the air¬ 
line’s offer of a hotel room for the night. 
“I’m going home,” she said. Whereupon 
she boarded a bus and sat up for five 
more hours, “enjoying the new high¬ 
ways.” 

A Sixty-Year Reign 

Such boundless energy and love of 
fresh experiences are two reasons why 
Helena Rubinstein has reigned for sixty 
years as one of two or three international 
names in the beauty business. Competi¬ 
tors may outsell her in America, but few 
can match the scope or volume of her 
world-wide operations, which sell 423 
different products in one hundred coun¬ 
tries and employ thirty thousand people 
in factories, laboratories, and salons in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Co¬ 
lombia, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
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many, Italy, Spain, South Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand. Last year this 
vast conspiracy, dedicated to the propo¬ 
sition that all women can be recreated 
equally beautiful, grossed between sev¬ 
enty and one hundred million dollars. 

At an age when most women take to 
rocking chairs, Madame Rubinstein takes 
to plane, boat, car, and rickshaw—worry¬ 
ing her advertising men in Australia; 
advising the managers of the new fac¬ 
tories she has built in France, Germany, 
Italy, and South Africa; lecturing her 
salesgirls in Buenos Aires; prodding 
chemists in England; consulting with 
packaging experts in America; sending 
an incessant stream of letters to all cor¬ 
ners of the globe, and receiving enough 
mail to make the post office consider set¬ 
ting up a sub-station in her apartment. 

In New York, she lives in a twenty-six- 
room triplex penthouse, filled with origi¬ 
nal art works by Picasso, Dufy, Chagall, 
Miro, and other moderns, all of them, 
she will proudly tell you, “bargains.” be¬ 
cause she bought them when their crea¬ 
tors were unknowns. There is an entire 
room created by Salvador Dali. One wall 
'is a huge mirror; the other three are ceil- 
ing-to-floor murals which absorb the 
viewer into their eerie emptiness. Else¬ 
where in the world, she owns six other 
houses crammed with paintings, statuary, 
jewelry (her diamonds alone are worth a 
million), African sculpture, miniatures 
(arranged in two dozen tiny period 
rooms), opaline china, Victorian furni¬ 
ture, and assorted oddities, from Siamese 
temple gods to American bay rum 
bottles. 

Madame Rubinstein does not pretend 
to being the living proof of the efficacy 
of her products. She has never gone in 


for extensive beauty treatments. “It takes 
time,” she says, with refreshing frank¬ 
ness, “and time is one thing I haven’t 
got.” Integrity emanates from the stern, 
square lines of her masklike face, which 
frequently appears in commercials pho¬ 
tographed in her laboratories. 

Energy and Resolution 

Off camera her face is even more mask¬ 
like. The muscles of the cheeks seem 
rigid, and her wide mouth is an unwaver¬ 
ing line which conveys an enormous de¬ 
termination. It is the face of a person 
who, a long time ago, resolved to do a 
difficult task, and is still completely ab¬ 
sorbed in doing it. She is only four feet, 
ten inches tall, but her enormous, dark 
topaz eyes, and the intensity with which 
she discusses the subject of beauty make 
her seem much taller. 

The fact that everyone in her company 
treats her like an incarnate deity also 
helps. When, for instance, she indicated 
that her niece Mala, who heads her New 
York salon, would some day take over 
many of her executive duties, Mala 
bowed her head and replied, “I will have 
to acquire much more of your wisdom 
and patience before I can do that, Ma¬ 
dame.” There is, however, no evidence 
that Madame exacts this kind of tribute 
as duty. She makes no attempt to stand 
on ceremony. Her office door is always 
open, and she will frequently interrupt 
top-level meetings to talk business (al¬ 
ways business) with a lesser employee 
who drops in unexpectedly. 

What kind of woman is this? It is a 
question people have asked for a long 
time—to little avail. Inquire among those 
who have known or worked with her for 
an analysis of Helena Rubinstein, and 








MADAME RUBINSTEIN POSES with ten of the seven¬ 
teen portraits of herself, all by noted modern artists. Most 
recent and controversial is stern depiction by England’s 


Graham Sutherland (largest portrait shown). It was his 
first portrait of a woman, and created a sensation in Eng¬ 
land. Picasso has been working on her portrait for a decade. 


you will become more confused. There 
are people who swear she is the apotheo¬ 
sis of all that is supposedly wrong with a 
career woman—that she is hard, emo¬ 
tionless, utterly unfeminine. Others vow 
with equal intensity that she is the most 
feminine woman they have ever met. “She 
is an impossible, incredible miser,” says 
one who knows her well. “She spends 
money foolishly,” says someone else, who 
knows her equally well. Helena Rubin¬ 
stein is literally all these baffling and 
contradictory people embroiled in a fas¬ 
cinating mixture of public personality 
and private enigma. 

She was born on Christmas Day in 
Krakow, Poland, in a late decade of the 
last century. The precise year is a state 
secret which Madame has preserved 
with more diligence than Washington 


exerted in protecting the H-bomb, and 
with considerable more success. Picasso, 
while painting her portrait not long ago, 
suddenly asked in his inimitable fashion, 
“How old are you, anyway, Helena?” For 
a long moment Madame transfixed him 
with her stoniest stare, then said: “Older 
than you.” 

Forced to Take a Hand 

Krakow, in Helena’s girlhood, was the 
cultural capital of Poland, and the Ru¬ 
binsteins were distinguished members of 
the Jewish intelligentsia. Since the life 
of the mind showed even less profit then 
than it does now, Horace Rubinstein was 
also a businessman—not, however, a very 
good one. He preferred books to book¬ 
keeping and, as the family grew to eight 
girls and two boys (both of whom died 


in infancy), finances became an absorb¬ 
ing problem. As the oldest sister, although 
still in her teens, Helena found herself 
forced to “take a hand” in situations 
which her father tended to let slide. 

Impressed by her intelligence and in¬ 
dustry, her father decided she should be 
a doctor. It was an inept choice. “I al¬ 
ways hated sickness and sick people,” 
she says, “but I obeyed. In those days a 
young girl had to say yes to her father.” 
For two years she studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich, and did well in the labora¬ 
tory, but became ill and faint at the sight 
of blood. It soon became apparent that 
medicine was not for her, and her father 
peremptorily selected a young man for 
her to marry. This time Helena found the 
courage to say no, emphatically. 

The family was corresponding with an 
(continued) 39 




























Princess of the Beauty Business (continued) 


She still makes her "first” cream, made in Australia, but 
it doesnt sell well "Not expensive enough ” she says . 


uncle whose wife had died in childbirth, 
and who had moved to Australia in a des¬ 
perate attempt to escape his sorrow. Un¬ 
happy at home because of her difficulties 
with her father, Helena announced that 
she wanted to visit him and, at twenty, 
she casually embarked for the other end 
of the world. She was equally unhappy 
on her uncle’s ranch, and soon found 
work with an English couple in Queens¬ 
land, tutoring their children in French, 
German, and Polish. (She still speaks 
six languages, including English, all with 
a uniquely personal accent.) Far more 
than her culture, however, the ladies of 
Queensland noticed her remarkable com¬ 
plexion, which seemed even more lovely 
by comparison with their wind-burned, 
sun-scorched skins. Helena attributed all 
to a few jars of cream she had brought 
from home. The cream was a more or less 
homemade concoction brewed by a Hun¬ 
garian doctor for her mother and a small 
circle of Krakow customers. At first she 
gave it away to friends, but as they told 
others, it became necessary to charge for 
it. Suddenly the young Polish girl found 
herself in business in a small way, and 
inevitably she began to envision making 
this small way larger. 

She went to her uncle, and asked him 
to loan her two hundred pounds to buy 
more cream, and to open a small shop in 
Melbourne. She was refused. A Rubin¬ 
stein woman in business? It would be 
scandalous. Young Helena promptly bor¬ 
rowed the money from Australian friends, 
sent most of it back to Poland for more 
cream, and rented a shop in Melbourne. 

An Overnight Success 

One of the first customers was the then- 
famous English comedienne, Nellie Stew¬ 
art, who bought six jars, and became 
most enthusiastic about the cream. Over¬ 
night Helena had gained a reputation, 
and a reporter wrote an article about her 
for the local paper. Fifteen hundred or¬ 
ders poured in, and the neophyte busi¬ 
nesswoman realized she could not pos¬ 
sibly fill them. Her bulk order of cream 
had not yet arrived from Poland. She sat 
down and wrote a personal letter to every 
customer, explaining her situation, and 
stating that she would be happy to re¬ 
fund their money if they did not care to 
wait until her next shipment arrived. 
Only one refused to wait. 

From this experience, Helena learned 
a number of things: one was the power 


of the written word, or advertising; an¬ 
other was the importance of the kind of 
publicity Nellie Stewart had given her, 
which we now call promotion; and a 
third was the value of giving customers 
individual attention. She bought a para¬ 
graph in the social column and in it she 
urged women with skin problems to come 
to her shop for consultation as well as for 
cream. They came by the hundreds, and 
the Hungarian doctor gave up medicine 
and came out to Australia to help her 
manufacture his balm, which Helena had 
christened “Valaze Cream.” 

For a year, she slept only four hours a 
night. When she was not working in the 
shop, or toiling over her accounts, she 
studied every available medical and phar¬ 
maceutical book on skin care. In twelve 
frenetic months she earned 120,000 
pounds. Somehow she also found time for 
romance. A young American newspaper¬ 
man named Edward Titus, charming and 
intellectual, became a fast friend. “He 
had been everywhere and he was a won¬ 
derful talker,” Madame recalls. Together 
they looked for new worlds to conquer. 
Because the English had been “so kind,” 
Helena chose London. Friends told her 
she would go broke in six months. She 
ignored them. 

Taking London by Storm 

Leaving two of her sisters in charge of 
her Australian base, Helena invaded the 
capital of the civilized world in 1908, at 
the high tide of Britain’s imperial glory, 
and took it by storm within the year. She 
accomplished this by radically changing 
her tactics. Gone was the Australian 
humility with which she had opened her 
door to every maid and shopgirl with a 
bad complexion. The day she arrived in 
London, she rented the regal twenty-room 
home of the former prime minister. Lord 
Salisbury, situated in the heart of posh 
Mayfair, for ten thousand dollars, and 
proceeded to turn it into Maison de 
Beaute. She then made a side dash to 
Vienna, and returned “with a lot of 
beauty treatments that were new to the 
English, and a Viennese lady doctor” to 
train a staff of girls. With Titus writing 
elegant ads, Helena became Madame Ru¬ 
binstein, and peeresses flocked to pay as 
many pounds for beauty as the Austral¬ 
ians had paid shillings. 

In 1908 she married Edward Titus, and 
within four years, became the mother of 
two sons, Roy, born in 1909, and Horace, 


born in 1912. She celebrated the birth of 
her second son by invading Paris. Success 
redoubled Madame’s energy. “She was al¬ 
ways running off to Berlin or Prague or 
Vienna to investigate a new cream or 
ointment,” a friend recalls. 

In the midst of this prosperity, the 
clouds of World War I began to loom. 
Titus advised an expedition to America 
as a move which would be both profitable 
and wise. Madame resisted but, in 1914, 
when the conflict erupted with all its 
horror, she took her husband’s advice. 
Almost before she stepped off the boat, 
she realized that Australia and Europe 
had been little more than practice ses¬ 
sions for the main event, the truly golden 
opportunity, in the New World. 

Enter the Modern Woman 

“I was amazed, immediately,” she says, 
“by the whiteness of women’s faces. No 
color. No lipstick. Plain. Ugly.” 

It was 1915, the twilight of the Gibson 
Girl, that model of chalk-white propriety 
whose fashion creed was modesty. Only 
loose women painted their faces; the 
most a respectaLle girl could dare was a 
little rice powder, and a dab of cold 
cream at night. The boom of Europe’s 
cannon shattered this fragile precept, 
and with a surge of tidal-wave propor¬ 
tions, American women catapulted them¬ 
selves into the twentieth century. They 
began to smoke in public; they fought 
for the vote and won; and they began to 
think that, when nature endowed them 
with a less than perfect face, cosmetics 
could repair a great deal of the damage. 
Helena Rubinstein rode the tidal wave, 
and simultaneously helped to create it. 

She managed to disentangle herself 
from the carriage trade, and pursued the 
middle-class market. One reason for the 
move was the presence in New York 
(since 1910) of Elizabeth Arden, who 
was already working the society approach 
for all it was worth. Rubinstein pre¬ 
served much of her aura of old-world 
grandeur, but she added an idea which 
had never before occurred to anyone in 
the business. In the summer of 1915, with 
a Maison de Beaute established on East 
Forty-ninth Street, she issued the first 
advertisement which offered women a 
scientific reason for buying a beauty 
preparation. 

“I can entirely obviate the annoyance 
that sensitive women suffer from expo¬ 
sure to the sun,” the ad announced. It 


went on to explain that “sunlight is com¬ 
posed of rays of different colors, and 
amongst these are blue rays and violet 
rays.” Madame’s “new wonderful prepa¬ 
ration” would “debar” these rays from 
“staining or browning the skin.” 

By 1917 Madame was operating salons 
in San Francisco, New Orleans, and Phil¬ 
adelphia, and she soon invaded six other 
cities. Then came a tremendous offer 
from a number of department stores 
whose customers were clamoring for a 
wide choice of beauty products. 

Madame was hesitant. She was afraid 
it might cheapen her reputation. “I told 
the stores that we could not do business 
if women went on using only one cream,” 
she says. “To sell a whole line of cos¬ 
metics, we had to show women what to do 
with them, step by step. I insisted that 
special salesgirls must be trained, and I 
established schools to train them.” 

With her sister Manka, Madame took 
to the road. They worked twenty hours a 
day. “Interviews, lectures, consultations 
in stores. At night we would train the 
girls.” They put on quite a show. One of 
her early customers recalls an appear¬ 
ance at Jordan Marsh in conservative 
Boston. “Madame had on a very decollete 
tomato-colored dress and a great deal of 
jewelry. The women were pop-eyed. They 
bought everything.” 

Paris Beauty Courses 

The technique worked out forty years 
ago is still the foundation stone of the 
Rubinstein empire. Traveling demonstra¬ 
tors now visit the nation’s department 
stores, staging two-hour “Paris Beauty 
Courses,” which teach women to use dif¬ 
ferent kinds of make-up, and advise them 
on the types and shades of cosmetics best 
suited to their skin and coloring. The 
same principle is applied in the salons. 

The salons, incidentally, all lose 
money, but they are maintained for the 
same shrewd reason Madame lectures her 
salesgirls on catering to individuals. A 
Rubinstein salon is an intimate shrine to 
which a woman can confidently bring her 
personal beauty problems. Each year, 
seventy-four thousand women pour into 
the swank New York emporium, where 
treatment begins with consultation with a 
Ph.D. from Vienna. A woman who wants 
to take the “Day of Beauty” can spend 
$30 to $120 to have herself boiled in bub¬ 
bles three feet high, baked in infra-red 
rays, and defuzzed with liquid wax, to 
name a few of the more exotic proce¬ 
dures, all of which are climaxed by the 
ministrations ot Michel, who sketches the 
permanent he thinks best for her. and 
then does the job with such consummate 
artistry that milady is all but guaranteed 
to return for his assistance. 

In the twenties, Madame returned to 
Europe and embarked on the grand-scale 
life of a multi-millionairess which she 
lives today. She began to buy art and 
jewelry in prodigious quantities. “I’m a 
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Princess of the Beauty 

businesswoman,” she would explain. “I’m 
used to buying in bulk.” Her house in 
Paris was overrun by painters, sculptors, 
and writers in search of commissions, 
which she showered lavishly on both the 
good and the bad. Madame’s taste for 
striking colors and the latest, most daring 
fashions repeatedly put her on the list of 
best-dressed women of the world. But in 
the midst of all the opulence, Madame 
wove a pattern peculiarly her own: work. 
The bigger the business grew, the harder 
she drove herself to keep up with every 
detail. Few could keep up with her. 
Some collapsed with nervous breakdowns. 
Others simply fled for their lives. Those 
who remained have the muted pride of 
shock troops who have been through the 
worst of battle, and survived. “Many a 
time I worked with her all day and 
through the night,” says one executive. 
“Even if I left her apartment at 6 A.M., I 
was expected to be in the office at nine 
o’clock, sharp.” 

A Shrewd Businesswoman 

Only once did Madame falter. In 1928, 
Lehman Brothers, the New York invest¬ 
ment firm, offered her $7,300,000 for a 
controlling interest in her American busi¬ 
ness. She took it. “I still had the Euro¬ 
pean businesses,” she says, “and I 
thought it would be nice to live in one 
place.” 

The Lehman idea was to sell the Ru¬ 
binstein name, for lower prices, to a big¬ 
ger market. Rubinstein was still, in the 
language of the trade, a “high price 
line.” They sold stock in the firm, at 
seventy dollars a share, and went to work. 
“They sold more, but they made less 
money,” Madame recalls, “and they were 
ruining my name.” She had, shrewdly, re¬ 
tained one-third of the stock, and when 
the Wall Streeters refused to listen to 
her complaints, she circulated a letter to 
the stockholders and launched a proxy 
fight to regain control. In the midst of 
the hassle, the stock market crashed, and 
the par value of Rubinstein plummeted 
to three. Madame buried the bankers in 
an avalanche of stockholder notes and, a 
few days later, bought back control of 
the company for $1,500,000, thereby real¬ 
izing, in two years, a neat $5,800,000 
profit. 

Never again has Madame trusted any¬ 
one enough to relinquish an iota of con¬ 
trol over any portion of her empire. With 
a will of steel she put herself back on the 
treadmill of eighteen- and twenty-hour 
days. “I was born to work” is one of her 
favorite phrases. Unfortunately, as many 

LIBRARY was decorated by modern 
artist, Pallavicini, in brilliant colors 
she loves. Madame’s bedroom is bright 
pink, and has a bed which lights up. 


Business unu-wn 

who love one thing or one person ex¬ 
tremely well have discovered, other loves 
are slowly and accidentally sacrificed 
along the way. In the middle thirties, 
her marriage to Titus disintegrated. A 
friend states, “There was always the busi¬ 
ness. He stayed in Paris; she was there 
barely two months out of the year. He 
took up with a Swiss girl.” 

The marriage ended in divorce. A year 
later Madame was married to Prince Art- 
chil Gourielli-Tchkonia, a refugee from 
Russian Georgia. There are some who say 
that the Prince was an “acquisition,” that 
Madame was in the mood to show Titus 
how much better she could do. But there 
is considerable evidence that she learned 
something from her first marriage’s fail¬ 
ure. The Prince was a bon vivant of the 
first order, and she made no pretense of 
expecting too much of him. 

She set her husband up with a men’s 
cosmetic line, called the Gourielli Apoth¬ 
ecary. He was, however, no businessman 
(his normal rising hour was twelve) and 
the venture did not prosper. But their 
relationship was decidedly amiable. 
When they were first married, he took a 
chisel and knocked chips out of the 
jewel-encrusted bed in which Madame 
sleeps in Paris (it had belonged to the 
Due de Montpensier) because it looked 
“too perfect.” He constantly lectured her 
about working too hard, and told every¬ 
one he met that “beside Helena, every 
woman is uninteresting.” His real func¬ 
tion, as far as his wife was concerned, 
was social. He knew his way around the 
Almanack de Gotha in his sleep, and 
arranged dinner parties at which the 
guest list sounded like excerpts from a 
Tolstoy novel. 

A Time for Tears 

Another casualty of Madame’s all-con¬ 
suming love of work was her son, Horace. 
Charming and fun-loving like his father, 
he dabbled in art, publishing, and writ¬ 
ing, and was outstanding in nothing. One 
friend, who obviously preferred him to 
his mother, says: “Horace spent his 
whole life trying to satisfy her, and never 
succeeded. Nothing he did was ever good 
enough.” 

Nevertheless, others say Horace was 
her favorite; he was able to charm her as 
his hard-working brother, Roy. who is 
now a vice-president, never could. When 
Horace died of a heart attack last year, 
not one of Madame’s employees, even 
those who worked with her daily, saw her 
shed a single tear. “Some people go to 
pieces under sorrow, others turn to 
stone,” one executive told me. But there 
were some who claimed they knew better. 
One woman, who has been a friend for 
over thirty years, came to her office 
shortly after the mournful event. Ma¬ 
dame arose from her desk, closed and 



YOUNG HELENA when she invaded 
London in 1908. She was a million¬ 
airess before she reached twenty-five. 


locked her door, then turned, saying, 
“Now may I cry?” and wept a mother’s 
tears. 

“Horace was Madame’s favorite,” an- 
)ther friend says, “because he was always 
in trouble. If there’s anything Madame 
likes as much as work, it’s people with 
problems. She loves to give advice, 
money, and presents—in that order.” 

The helping, the presents, the work 
run through almost every aspect of He¬ 
lena Rubinstein’s life. She is, above all, 
a matriarch, in the old root-meaning of 
the word—one who is both mother and 
ruler of the tribe. Deep in her nature is 
a passion to embrace everyone—sisters, 
nieces, cousins, and friends—in the 
strong circle of her wealth. All but two of 
her sisters are employed by the company, 
in addition to a number of nieces and 
nephews. 

Penny Wise 

From her matriarchal sense also flows 
her frugality, for which she is famous. 
She will not buy a car, because she con¬ 
siders it a bad investment. “The moment 
I buy it.” she says, “I lose nineteen hun¬ 
dred dollars.” She goes about her apart¬ 
ment turning out lights, and once lec¬ 
tured a subordinate severely for letting 
the elevator in her Paris penthouse get 
away and go all the way to the bottom. 
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“Do you realize how much it costs to 
make that go up and down?” she cried. 
(She owns the building.) She brings her 
lunch to work in a paper bag (two meat 
sandwiches, usually, and a chunk of let¬ 
tuce or some other vegetable) because it 
saves money and, probably more impor¬ 
tant, because it takes too much time to 
go out to a restaurant. (Few of her exec¬ 
utives go out to lunch more than once a 
month.) 

“I Hate Waste” 

Lunch and dinner guests who do not 
lick their plates clean fall under Ma- 
dame’s sharp disfavor, and she is liable 
to deal bluntly with their dereliction. At 
a dinner party not long ago, she sat be¬ 
tween Prince Orsini and Tennessee Wil¬ 
liams. The playwright was in one of his 
moods, and ate nothing. The Prince de¬ 
voured his steak to the last scrap. So did 
everyone else, to the extent of clearing 
the platter of second helpings. Madame 
looked at Williams’ full plate, and said: 
“You don’t like it, or you’re not hungry?” 
Williams said he was not hungry, where¬ 
upon Madame coolly switched his plate 
with Prince Orsini’s empty one. “I am a 
practical person,” she said. “I hate waste.” 

When shopping, she bargains for the 
sheer pleasure of it. In Greenwich, she 
waits until late Saturday to do her mar¬ 
keting, then haggles with the merchants 
over every item. For years, those who did 
business with her used to swear that her 
favorite phrase was “too much.” 

She firmly believes that all loose money 
should be invested, immediately, and she 
plays the stock market in New York, 
London, Paris, and Rome with all the 
passion of a gambler at a Las Vegas dice 
table. She spends well over an hour every 
morning studying the quotations, and 
then gets on the phone to her brokers, of 
which she has five in New York alone. 
One day a few years ago in Rome, she 
contracted pneumonia, and was put in 
an oxygen tent. Everyone feared for her 
life, but the next morning they came 
downstairs and found Madame, still in 
the oxygen tent, sitting up and studying 
the market. From beneath the cellophane 
came a cry, “The nebbish! I told him to 
sell that. It’s gone down three points.” 

But no matter how much money Ma¬ 
dame makes on the market or in real 
estate (she makes so much it embarrasses 
her; she often says, plaintively, “I can¬ 
not help making money,” as if it were 
a moral flaw), the business of beauty will 
always be her central passion. In a lei¬ 
sure-oriented economy, we tend to scoff 
at someone who worships work. Those 
who know the beauty industry, however, 
are keenly aware that only with fantastic 
energy like hers can one survive what is 
probably the fiercest competition in the 
world today. The fact that Madame Ru¬ 
binstein has survived—and grown—is in 
itself proof of her genius. Again and 


again she has led the business in new 
directions, across frontiers that few even 
visualized, much less explored. Her in¬ 
troduction of Mascaramatic, a device she 
discovered in Europe, which makes mas¬ 
cara as easy to put on as lipstick, is typi¬ 
cal. At the moment she is proudest of her 
hormone creams, particularly Ultrafemi¬ 
nine, which is the first beauty product to 
be licensed by the Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration as a drug. Madame’s interest in 
hormones as rejuvenators and wrinkle 
eradicators goes back twenty years, and 
the marketing of Ultrafeminine was pre¬ 
ceded by three years of elaborate tests 
by dermatologists around the nation. 

Currently Helena Rubinstein stands 
fourth in the American beauty sweep- 
stakes. First is Avon, which sells its 
products door to door, and grosses over 
one hundred million. Next is Revlon, 
which has roared from obscurity within 
the decade under the whiplash leadership 
of Charles Revson. Third is Max Factor. 
Rubinstein’s volume is almost double that 
of her onetime arch rival, Elizabeth Ar¬ 
den. Madame is not inclined to gloat over 
it; in fact, she now pooh-poohs the ri¬ 
valry as something of a myth, concocted 
by “publicity people.” 

Personnel raiding and idea stealing (or 
imitating) have almost become basic 
practice in the beauty business. When a 
fad catches on, everyone leaps in with a 
variation to get a share of the market. 
Though Madame will occasionally per¬ 
mit her people to cash in on a trend, such 
as roll-on deodorants, she is generally 
loathe to imitate. “It drives us to de¬ 
spair,” confided one of her executives. 
“With our name, we could easily jump on 
any bandwagon, like royal jelly, and get 
more than our share of the market. But 
she wants to be first.” In the case of 
royal jelly, which swept the beauty in¬ 
dustry a few years ago, Madame’s integ¬ 
rity stood her in good stead. Two years 
before the fad exploded on the market, 
she had had a French chemist spend nine 
months in investigating it, with com¬ 
pletely negative results. She even stopped 
in to visit Everest conqueror Edmund 
Hillary’s bee farm in New Zealand to as¬ 
certain from an expert just how much 
royal jelly could be produced. Madame 
concluded that all the bees now in exist¬ 
ence could never produce enough to sup¬ 
ply a mass market with an effective 
cream (it did have some good properties, 
but only if used generously) and refused 
to let her people touch it. Today royal 
jelly creams, which outsold everything in 
sight for fifteen and twenty dollars a jar, 
are moving very slowly, if at all, for 
about one dollar, and the Better Business 
Bureau and other consumer watchdogs 
have denounced them as ineffective. 

A current bandwagon which Madame 
refuses to board is white (or pale) lip¬ 
stick. She considers it “revolting,” and 
no amount of wheedling from her Execu¬ 


tive Board can persuade her to produce a 
single tube. “What good can it possibly 
do anyone but a very beautiful woman, 
maybe to make her feel chic?” she says. 
“But it doesn’t make any difference what 
a woman wears if she is beautiful. For 
the in-betweens, like most of us, it en¬ 
hances nothing. A woman should not fol¬ 
low fashions in cosmetics,” she declares. 
“What makes her look best is fashionable 
for her, no matter what everyone else is 
wearing.” 

Even her competitors admit that few 
people in the business can touch Madame 
when it comes to getting out a new line, 
and she cheerfully agrees. “If there is 
one thing I am good at,” she smiles, “it 
is promotion.” To launch Heaven-Sent 
Cologne, she put it in bottles shaped 
like angels, and dropped five hundred 
basketed samples on pink and blue bal¬ 
loons from Bonwit Teller’s roof. To blast 
off Color Lift, her latest hair product, 
she held a “Color Lift Dog Walk,” in 
which models paraded with their hair dyed 
the hue of an accompanying canine. 

In a business which unabashedly ad¬ 
mits that some products are marked up 
900 per cent, Rubinstein has held her 
prices firmly in the middle range. “1 
could not charge one hundred dollars for 
a jar of cream,” she says. “My conscience 
wouldn’t permit it. No cream should cost 
that much.” In fact, she goes so far as to 
recommend her lower-priced creams, “al¬ 
though it drives my people crazy. Natu¬ 
rally they want to sell the most expen¬ 
sive.” She still has the original Austral¬ 
ian cream in the line, but it does not sell 
well. “Not expensive enough,” she says. 
She still uses it on herself, and her com¬ 
plexion is amazingly good. 

Never Look Back 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Madame, when one considers her 
age, is her complete lack of interest in 
the past. She rarely discusses it. In fact, 
she'told a visitor not long ago that she 
loses all interest in a product as soon as 
it goes on the market. “I like to think 
twenty years ahead. But of course, I also 
have to think two. three, five.” What was 
she thinking about? She smiled. No one 
guards her new ideas more carefully. All 
she would say was that there are several 
products which, hopefully, will have 
amazing powers of rejuvenation for the 
hands, hair, and neck. 

The caller shook hands and said good¬ 
bye. As he walked toward the elevator, the 
head of research and a group of scientists 
from Madame’s Long Island factory 
streamed in, their brief cases bulging. Ma¬ 
dame welcomed them, her eyes agleam 
with pleasure. They would spend the rest 
of the day, and perhaps the night, in 
thrashing out new ideas. She would show 
“the nail man,” as she calls Charles Rev- 
son, she would show them all, what a 
little girl from Krakow can do. The End 


How Chic Are You? 


The word “chic” expresses more than just clothes sense or stylishness. It conveys 
a sense of contemporary culture. Here is a test to determine your fashion I. Q. 

BY ANNE FOGARTY 


This Chic Test is based on specific questions of 
fashion interpretation and viewpoint. Answer Yes 
or No to each and then compare your opinion with 
the analysis that follows. 

1. Do you wear black patent-leather shoes in winter? 

2. For a gala night, would you wear false eyelashes? 

3. With a limited fur budget, would you splurge on 
a lush fur lining instead of an inexpensive fur coat? 

4. To a summer formal would you wear a satin coat 
over a cotton dress? 

5. Do you sometimes build an ensemble around 


an unusual hat, pin, handbag or other accessory? 

6. Would you wear tweed to a cocktail party? 

7. If you had only one piece of real jewelry, would 
you wear it in solitary splendor rather than combine 
it with imitation? 

8. When the new hat styles come out, do you change 
your hair style to suit them? 

9. Would you ever wear a cocktail-length dress to a 
formal ball? 

10. Would you wear a velvet hat with a cotton? 
To my way of thinking, the “chic” answer to all 

ten questions is Yes. And here’s why: 


1. Black patent shoes are wonderful 
all year round and add zest to almost 
any fabric. For example, a black-and- 
brown tweed or a bright red wool for day¬ 
time looks fine with shiny patent pumps, 
and embroidered velvet or lavish lace for 
evening can be worn with bare patent 
sandals. 

While patent is traditionally used for 
spring footwear, try teaming it with a 
matching belt with some of your winter 
costumes. But save patent bags for spring 
and summer only. For some obscure rea¬ 
son they look out of place in the fall and 
winter wardrobe. 

2. I adore false eyelashes because 
they’re so frankly fake and can be such 
fun to flutter on a gay dress-up occasion. 
While I consider them chic at this writ¬ 
ing, I may change my mind about them 
in six months—or a year—or never! 
However, I do think it’s important to 
consider frivolities as they appear on the 
fashion scene and wear them appropri¬ 
ately. False eyelashes are gay at an ex¬ 
travagant party. They would be ridicu¬ 
lous in the daytime, casting a grotesque 
shadow on your face. 

3. A fur lining, to me, is more chic 
than an inexpensive fur coat because you 
are more aware of the fur enveloping 


your body; and when you throw back 
your coat on your chair or drape it 
around your shoulders, you are silhou¬ 
etted against a backdrop of luxury. 

4. Incongruous combinations add up 
to chic when the styling is in harmony. 
I can’t think of anything lovelier for a 
country-club ball than an evening gown 
of cotton or denim worn with a simple 
coat of matching or contrasting satin. 

5. The chic approach to an ensemble 
often begins with an accessory such as 
a fabulous hat or a marvelous bag or a 
striking piece of jewelry. If you have 
such an unusual accessory, begin your 
fashion planning with it rather than 
tacking it on as an afterthought. 

6. The fact that tweed is essentially a 
country fabric is no reason to dismiss it 
from your urban-wardrobe thinking. You 
can be ultra-chic at a cocktail party in a 
tweed dress that is styled for the occa¬ 
sion and gaily accessorized. Tweeds can 
go anywhere combined with fabrics rang¬ 
ing from satin to velvet—as long as the 
styling is appropriate. 

7. I think you add to the importance 
and splendor of your one solitary jewel 
by wearing it uncluttered and unobscured 


by lesser lights. A lone pin on an un¬ 
adorned bodice expresses such an air 
of self-assurance. 

8. This is the one question where my 
affirmative answer is theoretical because 
I haven’t changed my hair style in recent 
years, a circumstance I blame on time. 
Perhaps before this book is out I shall 
have restyled my hair because the very 
fact of its being long and pulled back 
in a ribbon makes wearing hats very 
difficult. And I don’t think it’s possible 
to be really chic without an active hat 
wardrobe. 

9. Not being Scarlett O’Hara with 
draperies to whip into ball gowns, you 
may find yourself in the position of hav¬ 
ing an invitation to a fancy ball without 
having the time or opportunity to get 
a ball gown. You can be chic in a 
cocktail-length dress as long as it is 
styled in keeping with the formal atmos¬ 
phere. 

10. Velvet with cotton is my favor¬ 

ite combination for mid-summer city 
chic. The simplest town dress becomes 
an ensemble with the addition of black 
velvet. For summer evenings, velvet shoes 
add similar flavor to organza or cotton 
dance dresses. The End 
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FROM RAIN-WET STREET to dance floor. The knee- 
high stocking and the gaily colored shoe are a water¬ 
proof all-in-one that is pulled on like an overshoe, is 
elasticized at the top. These have composition soles, also 
come in a medium-heel combination, brightest shades. 


Exotica of 



BY E. M. D. WATSON 

Photos Tiy Ray SoloKinski 

S pending anywhere from one dollar to $12,000, women 
in the United States are going bizarre from head to 
toe, and may soon, says one designer, “make -Cleo¬ 
patra look dowdy.” 

Famous jewelry designer, Marianne Ostier, who devised 
the “skin-pin” to be worn on bare flesh, has come up with 
glittering earrings that wing in over the cheekbones; 
Schiaparelli diamond-and-platinum eyeglasses ($10,000, not 
including prescription lenses); Christian Dior pearl-embroi¬ 
dered stockings and shoes for the bride, diamond-patterned 
stockings, checked stockings, striped stockings inspired by 
fourteenth-century Venetian dandies—all these allow the 
American woman to change her personality, add fun to her 
life. The half-wig is in, as are rhinestone beauty spots for 
evening, false curls for any time of day. From “bee’s knees” 
(a bee hand-painted on the knee of a stocking) to vari¬ 
colored fingernails, to decals on fingernails (flowers or stars), 
the exotica fashion garden offers some rare blooms indeed. 



JEWEL-ENCRUSTED GARTER has real rubies, dia¬ 
monds, emeralds. Other unusual items are “Mad Money” 
garters (with pockets) and a lacy garter with a gun and 
holster attached. For authenticity, the gun has trig¬ 
ger action—but its size is about that of milady’s finger. 

Garter from Tiffany, Inc., Stockings: et South Pacific” by Hanes 



HOW' TO BE CHIC though barefoot. Velvety and, 
sometimes, sequin-strewn toe-bows are waterproof, made 
to be sported on sand or surf. More summer fashion 
news: seamless hose to wear with thong-type Japanese 
sandals. Full-length stocking has separate toe for thong. 

Toe rings by Cole of California 
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KNOX UNFLAVORED GELATINE 


beauty is protein. A vital source of beauty is an adequate intake of protein, for the nourishment of 
one’s skin, one’s hair, one’s fingernails, and one’s overall well-being. Knox is useful as a supplementary protein. 
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Easiest way ever to lovely lashes! 

Never has lash-loveliness been so easy, so pleasant, so 
perfect! New SPIRAL BRUSH supplies exactly the 
right amount of MAGIC mascara-waterproofs, sepa¬ 
rates, darkens and curls each lash individually—as only 
the new SPIRAL BRUSH can do. Takes just seconds. 
No more stuck-together lashes. No more smears, blobs, 
spots! Never any sting or smart ... for new MAGIC 
mascara is so smooth, so safe, so pure . . . lashes look 
their longest and loveliest always, never stiff or brittle. 
Makes you look as if you were born with long, luxuriant 
lashes! Four beauty-giving shades: Velvet Black, Sable 
Brown, Midnight Blue, Jade Green. 
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Professional Eyelash Curler , $1 
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FAKE PIGTAIL trails from one of the newest and 
wildest of summer fashions—the beach hat. Sometimes 
two feet high, hats conceal the face down to the lipline, 
have built-in sunglasses. Inspiration for these is said 
to come from the Caribbean, Hawaii, Polynesian isles. 

Hat by Gobbi 


RIBBED STOCKINGS are going everywhere, some 
in cotton-nylon, others in rayon-nylon. Also going places: 
rhinestone-studded stockings with glittering clocks tick¬ 
ing high up the leg, also stockings adorned with pas¬ 
tel forget-me-nots and roses for long-stemmed beauties. 

Stockings by Phoenix 


FEATHERS AND JEWELS dress up eyeglasses for 
evening wear. For daytime there are glasses with awn¬ 
ings. Beach-goers who like to examine fellow loungers 
can do so haughtily through a lorgnette with a two-foot 
handle—stand it in the sand and keep your eye on it! 


FOOTWEAR FASCINATION for that special eve¬ 
ning. High, jewelled buckle is pinned on silver ballet 
slipper. Ankle is braceleted with seed pearls. Jewelry 
will be worn in the hair, pinned to belts, gloves, and 
sleeves—but never on the left shoulder. The End 







New Faces in America 

Ancestral mixtures as unlikely as Burmese and German are adding exciting 
dimensions to our Anglo-Saxon concept of what makes a woman truly beautiful. 



BY ADAM DOUGLAS 

Photos by Peter Basch 

R ecently an Englishman on a second 
visit here observed that the women 
. seen on American streets seem to 
have a new and different kind of beauty. 
“You see black-eyed blondes and bru¬ 
nettes with slanting blue eyes,” he said, 
“and you want to stop and ask them 
where they come from.” We checked his 
observation and found that these new 
beauties come from every corner of the 
world and have a common beauty secret: 
mixed nationalities in the family tree. 
And, as Richard Rodgers said when cast¬ 
ing Flower Drum Song, “the more mixed 
they are, the more attractive they are.” 

To go with the exotic faces there is a 
host of exotic names. On these pages 
you’ll see, perhaps for the first time, 
just a few of these names: Marjolijn, 
Oshra, Mia, China, and Win. Though 
each has her own special charm, there are 
several things that can be said for all: 
they are soft-spoken, poised, and natural. 
Most of them wear very little make-up, 
several have stuck to a native type of cos¬ 
tume—Burmese Win Min Than always 
wears her printed skirts to the floor; 
Indian Maria Cabral Defrates prefers a 
sari to “confining American clothes.” 

When you see a girl with unfamiliar 
beauty, ask her lineage. She’ll be proud 
to tell you, and you will be amazed. 


Marjolijn Penraat 

An olive-skinned, black-haired beauty, 
Marjolijn Penraat (left)—pronounced 
Mariolen—has the biggest gray-green 
eyes you ever saw. The blood lines that 
produced this striking color combina¬ 
tion: a mother who is Dutch-Indo- 
nesian, a father who is Armenian-1 n- 
donesian. Marjolijn herself was raised 
in Borneo. Now married to an American 
doctor, she makes her home in New York. 
SO 



Marly Harris 

Philadelphia-born Marly (below) claims to look more 
like her Russian mother than her Irish-German father, 
but her waist-length black hair and soft brown eyes 
would mark her a beauty on the Steppes, the Rhine, 
or at the Blarney Stone. Marly studied acting at New 
York City’s Neighborhood Playhouse, and was a modern 
dancer for a short time (“Not a very good one,” she 
says). Her real career interest is opera, and just re¬ 
cently she went to Dallas, Texas, to sing in La Boheme. 
When not traveling for singing engagements, she lives in 
New York with husband, Martin Kalmanoff, a composer. 


Oshra Elkayam 

A native Israeli (Sabra), Oshra (above) 
has a wonderfully primitive, universally 
female look. Six generations back, her 
father’s family migrated to Palestine from 
Spanish Morocco; three generations back, 
her mother’s family migrated from Russia. 
Oshra, in America on a scholarship from 
Martha Graham, is the only member of her 
immediate family ever to leave the farm in 
Nathanya. “In Israel, everyone knows I am 
Sabra,” says blue-eyed Oshra. “But since I 
am in America several people have taken 
me for Moroccan. It is interesting, no?” 

(continued) SI 




New Faces in America 

(continued) 


When Northern 
European meets 
Mediterranean, results 
are electrifying. 


Mia Fonssagrives 

Mia (right) shudders at the suggestion 
that she might look like the typical 
American coed. “I want to look 
French ,” she says. And she does. 
Somehow she missed inheriting any 
of her mother Lisa's delicate, pure 
Swedish coloring, has the dark hair 
and flashing brown eyes of her French 
father. Unlike the popular idea of the 
petite young French girl, however, 
she is tall (5 r 7") and an ardent 
sportswoman — swims, rides horses on 
her parents' farm in Huntington, 
Long Island, and skis in Switzerland. 


Ruth Niehaus 

There is a special quality about Ruth 
Niehaus (left) that at twenty-two 
is making her one of Germany's 
leading dramatic actresses. Her 
mother is German-Norwegian, her 
father German-Italian, which accounts 
for her frail blonde beauty and ex¬ 
pressive brown eyes. A few months 
ago, Ruth visited Hollywood and 
New York at the request of movie 
and theatre moguls, but commitments 
in Vienna forced her to leave, delay¬ 
ing plans for an American career. 
She'll be back though; look for her. 
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This year Broadway 
discovered the 
lure of an Asiatic look. 


China Machado 

China (opposite) has a Siamese 
mother and a Portuguese father, and 
on her the combination is breath-tak¬ 
ing. Born in Shanghai, she lived for 
years in Brazil, went to Paris and 
modeled for Givenchy. Working for 
photographer Richard Avedon in this 
country, she made a stunning debut 
in Harper’s Bazaar. Fashion editors 
predict her Oriental sloe-eyes and 
European stature will leave their 
mark on the world of fashion. 


Maria Cabral Defrates 

Tall, stately Maria (above) was born 
in Goa (Portuguese India). Her 
mother’s Portuguese-Indian heritage 
dates back four hundred years, her 
father’s parents were pure Portuguese. 
Maria, whose husband is with the 
United Nations, has appeared in 
European films in both skirt and sari, 
as a Sicilian, Spaniard, and Indian. 


Win Min Than 

Born in Northern Burma, Win Min 
Than (right) has the flawless fair 
skin common to the Shan people of 
that area. Her only non-Burmese an¬ 
cestor was a German great-grand¬ 
father. To him. Win says, she owes 
her height (5' 6"), unusual in Bur¬ 
mese women. Alternately exotic and 
fawnlike, Win is in this country study¬ 
ing dramatics. The End 
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"I Was Afraid to 
Be aWoman” 

At thirty-two, “happily” married, with four fine children, why would a 
woman feel a compulsion to kill herself? Here is a story of the bewilder¬ 
ment and hidden anguish that touches countless husbands and wives. 


Photos by Maxwell 


Coplan 



BY PATRICIA BLAKE 


S even years ago I wanted to die. With 
apparently everything to live for— 
four healthy children, a hard-work¬ 
ing, faithful husband, a successful writing 
career, and a beautiful, easily maintained 
new house—I could see no reason for 
living. The ministrations of my husband, 
friends, family doctor, and parents were 
no help at all. Self-help books were 
worthless. What helped was a process the 
very name of which had always terrified 
me: psychotherapy. 

Although a breakdown frequently 
seems quite sudden, the seeds have usu¬ 
ally been sown years back. For this rea¬ 
son I will tell a little about my early 
life with my husband. We went through 
high school together not paying very 
much attention to each other, and then 
went on to colleges in nearby towns. By 
junior year we knew that we wanted to 
marry each other, and we were married 
a year after graduation. Neither of our 
families was exactly jubilant. Both felt 
that we were too young and inexperi¬ 
enced and much, much too poor. (Be¬ 
tween us we made fifty-seven dollars a 
week.) But we were wildly in love, and 
they gave us their blessing. 

Even now—eighteen years later—I 
can remember the way it felt to see my 
new husband hurrying towards me at 
night for our slow, laughing walk home 
together through the long, blue shadows 
of New York City’s twilight. Once inside 
our apartment we’d fling ourselves into 
each other’s arms, grateful and joyous to 
our bones that this miracle had come to 
us, seriously believing that no one had 
ever felt this way before. In a way it was 
a bit like playing house. Everything we 
had was so new and pretty. It was such 
fun to cook the things my darling es¬ 
pecially liked, such fun to entertain our 
families and show them how beautifully 
we were managing in spite of. their fore¬ 
bodings. All such fun and so completely 
unrealistic. The stuff of the slick fiction 
I was beginning to write, of the movies 
I reviewed for a movie magazine. 

I can remember very well that even in 
the very beginning we handled our small 
problems immaturelv. We always seemed 
to be short exactly three dollars between 
paydays. I would borrow this sum regu¬ 
larly from my boss, pay her back on pay¬ 
day, and borrow it back again about 
three days before the next payday. Often, 
instead of using this cash for the food we 
actually needed, we would blow it on a 
bottle of wine, a huge bunch of greens 
for the table in the foyer, or a Dinner 
Out. I would then inveigle the corner 
grocery man to extend us a small amount 
of credit. Instead of coming to grips with 
our financial situation, we tried to forget 
about it, to pretend we were solvent. 

There were other pretensions that were 
strictly my own. I always pretended to be 
Juliet to my husband’s Romeo whenever 


my family was around, and pretended to 
be just darling around my husband for 
fear of losing for one instant the illusion 
that ours was the world’s happiest mar¬ 
riage. Somewhere along the line I 
stopped believing in the religion of my 
parents, but I pretended that I still be¬ 
lieved (even pretended to myself), lest 
the Lord strike me down for my impu¬ 
dence or—far more important, to my 
childlike way of thinking—lest my family 
hate me for my defection. 

Other signs of our immaturity were 
our exclusiveness and our tremendous 
emotional dependence upon each other. 
Later, when the war came. I followed my 
husband wherever he was sent right up to 
his point of departure—not from true 
wifely devotion, I realize now, but be¬ 
cause I needed him in some hungry, 
childish, senseless way, and to a lesser 
extent he needed me. 

The war ended, and my husband came 
home. Right from the start I realized that 
he had changed almost completely. He 
had grown up, of course, although not 
as completely as it appeared to me at the 
time. He was decisive, rather domineer¬ 
ing, tremendously sure of himself. My 
tender brown bear, my darling bunny, 
had disappeared somewhere in the South 
Pacific, and here was this stranger who 
drank too much, spewed profanity, and 
made love violently and without affection. 

During his absence I had become a 
successful short story writer. I met lots 
of new people, lunched with lots of maga¬ 
zine editors. I grew up some too, but with 
me it was mostly superficial. I had poise 
and a little bravado, but my inner stability 
had been based on the illusion of a 
fairy-tale marriage. Now that my beloved 
had stepped into another world, I felt 
abandoned, left behind in my never-never 
land of dreams and increasing anxieties. 

He Stopped Needing Me 

Unconsciously I tried to win him back, 
tried to re-establish everything as it had 
been in the beginning. And at the same 
time—like a juggler with a dozen balls 
in the air—I continued to pretend to my 
family and friends that we inhabited a 
private Utopia. Let other women discuss 
their husbands’ faults. Not I. I had mar¬ 
ried a dream prince. I tried ceaselessly 
to make him notice me and praise me 
and love me—all in the manner of a small 
girl, instead of trying to understand his 
feelings and needs—in the manner of a 
woman. 

I wrote more stories, and I had a 
baby. More stories and another baby. All 
this time my husband was occupied in 
finding himself a place in business, at¬ 
tempting to make up for the lost war 
years. Ultimately he secured a good job 
in advertising that he loved and from 
which he derived tremendous satisfaction. 
He invested so much time and energy in 


his work that he stopped needing me 
entirely. Or so it seemed to me. His job 
was his life. Home was a place in which 
to sleep—usually too full of martinis or 
too tired to care where he was. I never 
knew when he would be home, or if — 
and oh, those dozens of calls to the police 
station to see if there had been an ac¬ 
cident reported! The weekends were pe¬ 
riods that had somehow to be lived 
through, with me trying to keep the chil¬ 
dren out of his hair, and apologizing to 
him constantly for everything: the state 
of the house, the behavior of the children, 
the way I looked, the fact that I wasn’t 
writing more. When I think of it now, it 
seems incredible that I could have been 
such a complete dope, but I was. 

Debts Pile Up 

Just before our third child was born 
we moved into our new house. A noted 
architect had designed it for us, and it 
was, and is, a lovely house. However, it 
put us in such terrific debt that there was 
little joy in living in it. Everything I 
wrote and sold went immediately to pay 
off notes and loans. We were up to our 
ears in bills. Between us we made a lot 
of money, but we were always broke. Our 
finances didn’t worry my husband at all, 
but they worried me terribly. My writing 
stopped being fun. It seemed to me that 
I was always under pressure, always writ¬ 
ing to pay for something that should have 
been paid for months ago. Why didn’t I 
refuse to co-sign some of the notes? Be¬ 
cause I had no faith whatsoever in my 
own judgment. 

After our fourth child was born, I felt 
as though I was in every way oversub¬ 
scribed. I felt swamped and panicky. I 
hadn’t the physical strength to care for 
four children, nor the money for help, 
nor the wits to write any more, nor the 
love I craved to sustain me in my weari¬ 
ness and mounting terror. I felt used up, 
finished. I believed—to me the most fear¬ 
ful thought of all—that I was losing my 
mind, and I wanted to die. 

I tried to tell my husband how I felt, 
but it was like trying to talk to someone 
who spoke a different language. He would 
look at me in bewilderment. “Why are 
you so worried? Why are you so tired?” 
My fear that there must be something 
terribly wrong with me increased. After 
all, he was doing a bang-up job in busi¬ 
ness, evidence that he was functioning 
well. Everyone considered him a great 
brain and a great wit. Obviously he was 
right about this crazy extravagant way 
we were living, and I was wrong. 

It seemed to me about this time that 
if we could just go away for a couple of 
days by ourselves and somehow re-es¬ 
tablish some personal communication I 
would be all right, and he promised to 
take me to Cape Cod over Labor Day. 
Then a man at his office invited us to 


“My continuing dream teas to find a doctor who, like a magician, would make me tvell 
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“I Was Afraid to Be a Woman”* 
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“It was a lost year, a year of terror. But at last 


Nantucket that weekend, and my husband 
accepted. I couldn’t believe it at first. 
That he failed to see my desperation 
was beyond my comprehension. “You’re 
cruel,” I screamed at him that night. 
“You don’t care about anything but your¬ 
self and your rotten job. You may be the 
biggest wheel on Madison Avenue, but as 
a husband and father you don’t exist.” 
Then the fears that had been plaguing 
me all that summer came over me, and I 
found myself creeping into his arms for 
comfort, crying for him to forgive me, 
begging him not to leave me. 

A Meeting With a Psychiatrist 

The Friday of that weekend I took my 
courage in my hands and made an ap¬ 
pointment with a psychiatrist. I found his 
name in the telephone book, and saying 
nothing to anyone I went to his office, 
feeling, as I did so. that I already had 
one foot in the state hospital. Once in his 
presence I couldn’t bear to recount my 
dreadful fears, so I resorted to my old 
escape—pretense. I told him I had been 
bothered by some silly imaginings, and 
that—since there was a history of mental 
instability in the family (which there is) 
—I had come for reassurance. I was gay 
and apparently unconcerned, and he as¬ 
sured me that on the basis of what I had 
told him I had absolutely no cause for 
alarm. He suggested that I come back in 
a week and talk to him a little more. 

While at Nantucket—this was a night¬ 
mare weekend, by the way, of drinking 
and pretended merriment—I sent a tele¬ 
gram breaking the appointment. I didn’t 
want anyone probing, discovering my hor¬ 
rible fantasies, least of all that smooth¬ 
faced, jargon-talking boy psychiatrist. It 
was better to go on pretending. 

I pretended for another month, and 
then I knew that I couldn’t any more. I 
was afraid to kill myself, but I kept wish¬ 
ing I would die—of a heart attack or in 
an accident. I went to our family doctor 
who had known us forever and told him 
how awful I felt. “You” he boomed. 
“With four beautiful children and abun¬ 
dant health. Oh, sweetie, don’t make me 
sick. Why I’ve got patients with nothing 
to live for and an incurable disease who 
are fighting —fighting for a chance to live. 
You go on home and pull yourself to¬ 
gether.” I finally convinced him that I 
needed help quickly and badly. I asked 
him for the name of a good psychiatrist 
who would really make me well. This was 
my dream. To find a doctor who. like a 
magician, would make me well, very much 
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in the same fashion that I had counted 
on my husband to make me happy. I 
didn’t yet know that there are some 
things we must do for ourselves. 

He made an appointment for me with 
a colleague of his, and I went to see him 
that very afternoon. This time I didn’t 
pretend. The words gushed out of me, but 
I had the strangest feeling that the doctor 
wasn’t listening, because he kept writing 
and writing without ever looking at me. 
“You don’t really hear me,” I told him. 
“Only the words. You don’t really under¬ 
stand what I’m trying to tell you.” 

“I hear you,” he said, still writing. 
Then he looked straight at me. “No one 
completely understands another, or is 
completely understood, you know.” These 
words sank in. They were very important 
to me. I visited this doctor three times a 
week for the next two weeks, but in spite 
of his best efforts to relieve my tension, 
pressures from the outside kept mounting, 
offsetting whatever progress we made in 
his office. A ore-shot magazine I was 
editing was going badly. I was way past 
my deadline. The children, reacting to 
my nervous state, were difficult to handle. 
My husband was increasingly impatient 
with my household mismanagement, my 
lack of interest in the neighborhood so¬ 
cial whirl, and completely nonplussed by 
my blackening depression. I ransacked 
the library for a book that might help 
me, endlessly questioned my friends 
about the words they lived by. I prayed 
and prayed and prayed, but found, like 
Hamlet’s uncle, that my words went up, 
my thoughts remained below. 

One morning I told my husband that 
he would have to stay home from the 
office with me that day. That I couldn’t 
go on by myself. “You’ll have to go to 
the doctor’s with me.” I told him. “and 
find out what’s the matter with me. I’m 
too scared to live any longer.” It was the 
first time in my life I had ever told my 
husband he would have to do anything. 
We got a baby-sitter, and together we 
went to the psychiatrist’s office. 

He spoke to us individually and then to 
both of us together. Among the three of 
us it was decided that there was no 
alternative but for me to go to a psy¬ 
chiatric hospital for treatment. I ac¬ 
cepted the sentence with chattering teeth, 
certain that this would be the end of me. 
He recommended two hospitals very 
highly and helped us to apply for admis¬ 
sion to the less expensive of the two. 
(Both, incidentally, were fabulously ex¬ 
pensive and very difficult to get into. We 


were lucky that they had room for me.) 
I made arrangements that day for some¬ 
one to come and stay with the children, 
and the next morning we drove to the 
hospital. 

It didn’t look like a hospital at all, but 
rather like an English country house. The 
office of the admitting doctor looked like 
a stage-set office. It was too neat and 
shiny and cold, and the doctor himself 
seemed to me like a low-budget movie 
producer’s idea of a psychiatrist. “I un¬ 
derstand we’re having a bad time, mmm- 
mmm?” he said in a fake soothing voice. 
“Now tell me, by what means have you 
thought of taking your life?” 

I said, “I haven’t really thought of 
taking it. I’m much too afraid of death.” 

He “mm-mmm”-ed a bit more and said, 
“Well, just let’s assume you were to 
think of taking it; what method would 
you employ? Pills? A gun?” My panic 
was increasing by the second. 

“I don’t know.” I whimpered. 

“Now,” he continued smoothly, trying 
a new tack with me. “tell me some of 
your dreams.” He had a big book in his 
hands, and I had an idea that he was 
going to look inside it, find the chapter 
on whatever my dream was and base his 
diagnosis on this. I didn’t like this man. 
I didn’t trust him. To me he seemed to be 
a complete phony. “You could never 
make me well.” I told him. (It was queer 
how all my sweetness and light had dis¬ 
appeared with the onset of the acute 
stage of my illness. I simply hadn’t one 
bit of energy left to expend in any sort 
of pretense.) “Curing people isn’t some¬ 
thing you can read in a book. It’s got to 
be something inside you. There is nothing 
important inside you.” I asked him to 
get my husband so that he could take me 
out of this place. 

A Second Try 

We subsequently learned that this doc¬ 
tor was highly thought of in his profes¬ 
sion. a learned and conscientious man. 
There was no rapport between us, though, 
and this is of basic importance in such a 
relationship. 

The next day we went to the other 
hospital recommended by the psychia¬ 
trist. I signed a white piece of paper 
which proved that I was a voluntary 
patient and agreed to remain in the 
hospital for a minimum of two and a half 
months. 

Since I want to tell the story of one 
person’s inner growth. I won’t give a 
detailed account of life in a psychiatric 


we are finally two real people—not make-believe.” 


hospital. It is enough to say that this was 
a large hospital, and my daily routine 
there was more like boarding school life 
than anything else. We had crafts and 
athletics, afternoon tea, and bridge in the 
evening. For the most part, the other 
patients behaved so much like well peo¬ 
ple that it was difficult to imagine what 
they were doing there. (Later they told 
me that they wondered the same thing 
about me. How we deceive one another, 
wearing our masks and speaking our lines 
so cleverly!) We were literally removed 
from all the pressures and responsibilities 
of ordinary life. 

Back to My Childhood 

In the hall on which I lived, the hospi¬ 
tal reproduced the conditions of a shel¬ 
tered childhood situation. We were warm, 
well-fed, encouraged to be clean and 
neat, and protected from all possible 
bodily harm. We were not allowed to 
wear stockings or belts, and we could 
keep no sharp instruments in our rooms, 
not even a bobby pin. At night we used 
to have to hand our eyeglasses into the 
office. Against the stripped, stark routine 
of hospital life, we could begin to ex¬ 
amine the true causes of our symptoms 
without being hampered by the day-to- 
day problems that had been disturbing 
us at home, and which seemed to be 
causing the symptoms. Here our imma¬ 
ture attitudes could be revealed and 
painstakingly changed. 

I liked my doctor from our first meet¬ 
ing. He was friendly and matter-of-fact 
and sensible. He asked me what, in my 
opinion, was the purpose of my being in 
the hospital, and I said I supposed I was 
there to get better, although I knew that 
there was absolutely no hope for anyone 
as far gone as I. He grinned a little at 
this, but it was a warm grin. He asked 
me some other things, like what day of 
the week it was and the year of my 
birth. “Just a little ‘reality testing.’ ” he 
explained. “Am I out of my mind?” I 
asked him. He said. “You know you’re 
not. You have an emotional sickness. A 
curable emotional sickness called an anx¬ 
iety neurosis. You’re mighty lucky that 
you haven’t got something like a brain 
tumor which we can rarely cure.” “That 
would be better,” I said. “Then I would 
die.” 

“You’ve got to put up a better fight 
than that.” he told me. “The fight you’re 
in needs guts.” He was very stern as he 
continued, but he was not—nor was he 
ever—cross or disapproving. “In my book. 


there are two great virtues—patience and 
fortitude. You need to get to know them.” 
I would have liked to talk to him for 
hours and hours. Here was someone I 
could lean on. Someone who cared. This 
doctor, without being in the least bit soft 
or sympathetic in the maudlin “poor you” 
sense, had a quality of caring that I have 
since found to be a characteristic of 
great people. 

I didn’t see him for a couple of days 
after that, and I put a note in the box 
provided for such communications, ask¬ 
ing for an appointment with him. The 
next afternoon he came to see me. He 
asked me how I was feeling, and I said, 
“Absolutely awful. Worse and worse.” 

“You don’t act as though you feel 
awful,” he said. “Why don’t you act the 
way you feel, instead of covering up and 
pretending all the time? Try a little 
spontaneity.” 

I told him that if I were to act the 
way I felt I would just sit in my room 
and stare at the wall. “I’m empty.” I 
told him. “I am an automaton going 
through the motions of living. There is 
nothing inside. Nothing. I feel as if this 
were a sickness in my soul.” He said 
that was a very good description of the 
kind of sickness I had. 

He urged me again to make a stab at 
being myself. “Be as honest as you can 
in your relationships with the nurses and 
the other patients even if you act like a 
bitch. There’s nothing wrong with being 
a bitch when the occasion calls for it.” 
He left me with these words: “This sick¬ 
ness didn’t come overnight and it isn’t 
going to go overnight. Remember what 
I told you—patience and fortitude.” 

I had “behaved” myself for so long, it 
seemed as though I truly didn’t know 
how to act spontaneously, and so I con¬ 
tinued to be a goody-goody model pa¬ 
tient seething inside with emotions I 
could not express. My tensions were so 
great and my real difficulties so inacces¬ 
sible to my conscious mind that—after a 
few weeks of fruitless discussions limited 
to my uncomfortable symptoms—it was 
decided that I be given a series of shock 
treatments. These, while not the pleas¬ 
antest experiences, were not nearly as 
gruesome as I had imagined, and the 
relief they gave me was almost unbeliev¬ 
able. I felt relaxed for the first time in 
years. After the series was finished I 
remember saying to my favorite nurse, a 
spare, wise ex-Army officer. “I feel so 
well. I can’t imagine what brought me 
here.” She gave me a hug and told me 


to talk that over with the psychiatrist. 

The doctor was able to make me see 
at last that my anxiety—whidh had for 
its principal symptom my fear of losing 
my mind—must have a cause. He said 
that there were patients in the hospital 
who had an obsessive fear of cancer or 
of heart trouble. The anxiety or fear, he 
explained, was a sort of inner music to 
which each patient put his own words, 
words associated in his mind with some 
traumatic experience in his past and con¬ 
tinuously distracting him from discover¬ 
ing the real cause of his fear. (With me 
the traumatic experience had been wit¬ 
nessing, without comprehension, a mem¬ 
ber of my family in the throes of an 
acute psychosis.) Another of my symp¬ 
toms was a feeling of shortness of breath. 
“I feel as if I’m smothering when this 
comes over me,” I told the doctor. “I feel 
as if I’m blacking out.” 

He was most patient. “I want you to 
listen to me,” he said, “and understand 
this at least with your mind. Later on 
you’ll understand it more organically. 
Your symptoms are your fear. Don’t bur¬ 
den yourself with the additional fear of 
your symptoms. Even if you should black 
out from all this hyperventilating you’re 
doing, there is an internal mechanism 
that would immediately restore your nor¬ 
mal breathing. In a pinch we’ve got a 
machine that can breathe for you.” I 
began to relax a little, visibly. The doctor 
smiled. “See?” he said. “I can reason 
you out of your symptoms, one by one. 
but as quickly as I do some new ones 
will crop up as long as the inner music 
is there. You’ll keep putting new words 
to it.” He finished with a sentence that 
has stood me in good stead. “Don’t use 
your symptoms against yourself.” 

There were all sorts of other symp¬ 
toms, too. There were fits of black de¬ 
pression. days of mewling self-pity and 
buckets of tears, not to mention all sorts 
of physical manifestations—from heart 
palpitations to pins and needles in my 
feet. The original fear remained hidden, 
but I was usually comfortable enough 
now to go out to dinner or shopping. 

A Cause of Anxiety 

When I spoke to the doctor again I 
said. “Is it possible that the cause of my 
illness is a philosophical dilemma?” 

“Of course,” he said. “What is your 
dilemma?” 

I told him. “I can see no meaning in 
life. I used to think that love gave life 
meaning, but that was a long time ago. 
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Do you think that life has any meaning?” 

“I do,” he answered me very seriously. 
“And perhaps just faith that there is a 
meaning is enough to sustain us while 
we search for this meaning. But this 
search cannot be made at the expense of 
our life’s duties.” 

“But how can one cook hamburgers 
and be concerned about the World Series 
before one has answered this question?” 

Committal to a Life Task 

“We are all committed to this,” he 
said, “by the very fact of our humanity. 
We have to do our life task. Who else 
is going to do it? Some of us come to 
these questions sooner and can give our 
lives a certain direction. Some come to 
them later, having already assumed a life 
role and many responsibilities. Some 
never come to them at all. In any case, 
working toward a solution of these prob¬ 
lems can never be a substitute for carry¬ 
ing on our job in life.” 

I was allowed to go home for an over¬ 
night visit about this time, and this was 
when I got the first inkling of a situation 
that might have been tragic, but which 
turned out to be a huge factor in my 
growing-up process. The children talked 
incessantly about a friend of mine—I’ll 
call her Babs—and all that she was doing 
for them. She had taken one to an ear 
specialist, another to a fair. “Here’s 
where Babs and Daddy took me for a 
walk.” “When Babs was here the other 
night—” I was certain by the time I had 
had another visit home that my husband 
and Babs were having an affair. 

Before he left me at the hospital, I 
asked him, and he said that it was true. 
Babs’ husband had been in Europe for 
several months, and they had fallen in 
love. I said, “Then you really don’t love 
me at all now?” I had known it for 
years, I guess, but I wanted now to put 
it into words. My husband was kinder 
than I had ever remembered him as he 
answered me. “I know you’re a fine per¬ 
son,” he said, “and I can’t understand 
why I don’t love you, but I don’t.” 

I was terribly jealous, not of Babs, 
but of them both because they had love 
and each other. But I was relieved, too, 
because here was real evidence that my 
husband was a man of immature values. 
I hadn’t just been imagining his im¬ 
maturity all these years. 

I told the doctor about all this the 
next day. “Now can you get mad?” he 
asked me. “And let off some steam?” 

I said, “I don’t honestly feel mad.” I 
told him how I did feel, and he listened 
carefully. (He always listened intently.) 
When I finished, he said. “Now let’s talk 
about what we’re going to do about this.” 
That “we” was about the nicest word I’d 
ever heard. I felt as though we had 
pooled our strength and as if no problem 


were too big to handle. That same day 
the doctor told me his residency at the 
hospital would be up in about a month, 
and that he had a job in the fall as a 
psychiatrist at M.I.T. 

I asked him point-blank, “Will you be 
able to see me through this thing?” And 
without a flicker of hesitation he said, 
“Yes, I will.” (I have often thought that 
this was a crucial point for me. I knew 
the doctor had just broken up with his 
fiancee, that his personal life must be in 
a state of upheaval, that he mustn’t have 
any clear idea how I could continue in 
therapy with him, and yet he had under¬ 
taken a journey with me and he was 
going to finish it. This example of de¬ 
votion to duty in spite of personal heart¬ 
break meant more to me than ten thou¬ 
sand words on the subject.) 

This meeting ushered in a new stage 
in my development. Afterwards I began 
to try to think of solutions for my vari¬ 
ous problems, using the doctor as a 
sounding board. We didn’t always agree, 
and I was learning that you can disagree 
with someone without losing respect or 
affection for him. 

During this time I went home fre¬ 
quently for visits. There were some ago¬ 
nizing scenes between my husband and 
me. Once I took the wedding ring I had 
given him from his finger and threw it 
out into the garden. Then I ran out into 
the meadow near our house and threw 
myself down on the ground and cried 
for half a day. 

Once we sat up all night talking and 
talking. This night stands out in my 
memory because we were so much our¬ 
selves. We didn’t speak in anger or 
hatred, but just as two groping people. 

To Be Loved 

I asked my husband how it felt to love, 
as an adult, and be loved in return. “For 
a time.” he said, “it is wonderful. You 
feel so important and attractive and 
wanted. You’d give the world, if you 
could, to the person who makes you feel 
this way. It’s a feeling that can’t last 
forever, of course,” he told me. 

I said. “I don’t suppose it can.” 

He went on, “Now that you are home— 
now that there are all these problems— 
well, it’s different.” 

“Love shouldn’t change with external 
conditions, should it?” I remember ask¬ 
ing him. “It should be based on some¬ 
thing so deep, so true that even death 
can’t destroy it.” 

“Ideally it should be that way,” he 
said. “But what is that something sup¬ 
posed to be. I wonder?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I think it would 
have to be based on a sort of secret inner 
knowledge of another person’s integrity 
and a complete acceptance of your com¬ 
mon humanity and fallibility.” 


We talked about other things, each of 
us searching for something we had once 
shared. Our first Christmas with the 
crooked Third Avenue Christmas tree, 
our pre-dawn parting when he went over¬ 
seas, our names for each other, our 
dreams for the children. At dawn we 
went into each other’s arms and both of 
us were crying. 

I said to him that morning. “What a 
strange, sad night this has been, and yet 
it has been a good night in a way. We’ve 
been Teal, together. Not two make-believe 
people. I feel as if we could begin again, 
in a different way.” He didn’t say any¬ 
thing, but I couldn’t get over the feeling 
that any two people of good will could 
live a good life together. Overwhelming, 
passionate love seemed less important 
than a certain inclination of the will, a 
sort of giving. 

It was late spring when I came home 
from the hospital to stay. The doctor 
believed that the next skirmish in my 
fight to grow up had to be waged on 
home ground. 

My good friends came around, and 
there was no strangeness or self-con¬ 
sciousness at all. Everyone knew about 
my husband and Babs, and we talked 
about that some, but mostly we talked 
about our gardens, our children, our 
ideas. It seemed to me that I was able 
to enter more deeply into these friend¬ 
ships now, to expose my thoughts more 
freely, and to listen to others speak with 
a sort of inner ear. I began to feel a kind 
of solidarity with my children and my 
friends that I had never known when I 
was seeking it so ardently and exclusive¬ 
ly in my husband. 

I continued to visit the doctor, who was 
still at the hospital, and one day I told 
him that I was thinking very seriously 
of getting a divorce. We agreed that— 
since Babs hadn’t been the original cause 
of our difficulty—a divorce might be a 
drastic action to take at this time. A 
separation might be better, with the un¬ 
derstanding that this separation would 
last as long as Babs and my husband 
were seeing each other. 

Strangely enough, this separation was 
quite a happy period for me. The children 
were really fun. They were emerging 
now as little people, and I made up my 
mind to let them be whatever they were 
and not try to invent personalities for 
them as I had done for my husband. It 
seemed to me now that my true job in 
relation to them was to see that they 
were fed, clothed, educated and brought 
into contact with values by which they 
could lead meaningful lives wherever 
their skills and interests led them. With 
the discovery of a certain objectivity in 
my attitude toward the children, I sacri¬ 
ficed something that had been rather dear 
to me: a feeling of smugness over their 



“/ know my husband and I are as different psychologically as any two people can be. But we live 
together fully and gratefully, because we have learned to accept each other with humor and love.” 


prowess in school or athletics, a definite 
identification with their success. But I 
also dropped a very heavy burden—the 
burden of guilt over their mistakes. 

During this period I drove to Cam¬ 
bridge several times to continue my psy¬ 
chotherapy. The doctor and I talked 
about religion and about my relationship 
with my parents. I reiterated that I 
wouldn’t dare to make an actual break 
with my parents’ religion because they 
would be so disappointed in me. The 
doctor led me to a point where I could 
see that we have to base our lives on an 
honest relationship with God, and that 
all other relationships must fit in around 
this as well as possible. 

People spoke to me at this time of the 
tragedy of losing one’s faith, but the fact 
was I was finding faith. Books threw 
some light on my path. The Bible was 
one, and an English psychiatrist’s ex¬ 
planation of its inner meaning ( The New 
Man, by Dr. Maurice Nicoll) was an¬ 
other. I read Aldous Huxley’s Perennial 


Philosophy, and the wonderful sacred 
Hindu book, the Bhagavad-Gita. I read 
and am still reading P. D. Ouspensky’s 
In Search of the Miraculous. I cannot say 
that I have found God—only the direction 
in which He lies. All the great religions 
are pointing in that direction. 

While my thoughts were finding their 
direction, so was my daily life. One 
morning my husband telephoned me. He 
said, “I’d like to come home. May I?” 

A New Beginning 
Dozens of times I had tried to imagine 
how it would be if he ever called me 
with those words. I could see him in 
my mind, in a phone booth somewhere, 
his nice face earnest, and in his few 
words I sensed the struggle he had weath¬ 
ered. Compassion all but overwhelmed 
me. and a good new feeling—respect. I 
said, “I want you to,” and I meant it. 

I never did find out in detail about 
Babs. She went back to her husband, and 
they moved away. I think about her 


sometimes, and I think I can understand 
a little about what happened to her and 
my husband. They were growing up, too. 

My husband and I don’t talk about our 
lost year very often. Since then we have 
lived together for six years, fully and 
gratefully, although not always peace¬ 
fully. We are as different psychologically 
as any two people can be. but we have 
learned to accept one another with humor 
and with love. In a way, we are leading 
our quite separate lives together. 

The last time I saw the doctor— 
almost five years ago—he said, “Where 
do you go from here?” I said, “I don’t 
know, but I’m not afraid.” Then I 
thanked him for the thousandth time for 
sharing his light with me during the 
dark time. This. I believe, is what a good 
parent must do for his children—share 
his light until the child has light of his 
own. This is what a doctor worthy of the 
noble Greek-derived title “psychiatrist” 
(“healer of the human soul”) does for 
his patient. The End 
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THE TIGER. Audrey Hepburn turns the stretch of 
a waking tiger cub into an exercise intended to flatten 
the stomach and back, and straighten and limber the 
shoulder line. Starting from a kneeling position, Audrey 


squashes her hips back onto her heels and then, bend¬ 
ing forward, forces her chin and chest to the ground. 
With her arms held straight out and her palms turned 
down, she gradually pulls forward to elongate her body. 
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DEER, like “Ip,” the wide-eyed dappled fawn who 
romps after Audrey in her role as Rima the forest- 
maiden of Green Mansions, are able to hold graceful 
poses without moving for long periods of time. It’s their 

means of self-protection. Audrey recommends holding 
this straight-spined forward step for developing balance, 
strong thighs, and limber legs, and also for stretching 
the abdominal muscles, which tend to shorten with age. 
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Audreys Fantastic Figure 

Audrey Hepburn diets sensibly, enjoys active sports, and especially likes to 
exercise by “feeling” like an animal. It gives her muscular control and 
relaxation she gets no other way. Try these exercises yourself and see. 

BY JOYCE WALD MAN Photos by Bob Willoughby 


I t is hard to believe that Audrey Hep¬ 
burn’s lithe figure could ever have 
been “as swollen and unattractive 
as a balloon.” It was, it seems, when 
Audrey was in her teens. After surviving 
five food-scarce years of war in Nazi- 
occupied Holland, subsisting at one time 
on only husks and beans, she “began to 
overcompensate” as soon as the war was 
over “by eating everything in sight.” The 
image of a plump young Audrey is a 
memory to few, however—the handful of 
observant residents of the London local¬ 
ity where she lived with her mother after 
leaving the war-scarred Netherlands. 
When a part in a London ballet chorus 
was plunked on the scale of Audrey’s fu¬ 
ture as counterbalance to her excess 
pounds, the balloonlike teenager, with 
the determination that has become almost 
her trademark, “sacrificed” in favor of 
her future by losing thirty pounds in less 
than two months. This she accomplished 
“by merely watching my diet and cutting 
out all starches and sweets.” 

Today, though Audrey no longer has 
a weight problem—dancing, exercise, 
sports, and hours of hard work on a movie 
set take care of that—she is still im¬ 
pressed with the importance of health 
and physical appearance. “You have to 
look at yourself objectively,” she says, 
“as if you were some kind of tool, and 
then decide exactly what you must do.” 

One thing Audrey does is watch her 
diet, keeping it up in proteins, down in 
starches. Her likes tend toward simple 
foods: steak, chicken, chops, few herbs, 
no spices—onions and garlic are taboo. 
When she cooks a meal for guests she 
quells her simple tastes in favor of her 
creative urge and turns out unique menus 
like egg in aspic, rolled stuffed veal, and 
a palate-tempting Dutch apple torte. 

Audrey and her husband, actor-direc¬ 
tor Mel Ferrer, rent a home in Holly¬ 
wood’s celebrity-pocked hills. Though 
they are known, as having no particular 
roots, they have dug into Los Angeles 
deeply enough to enjoy a few of the 


sports the area has to offer. Like most 
California homes, the Ferrers’ comes 
equipped with a backyard swimming 
pool. Audrey, who believes that “fun and 
health go together,” swims as the mood 
strikes her, but tries to make certain it 
strikes her often. Mel is the better swim¬ 
mer. In fact, the actress who so superbly 
portrayed the role of the fish-netted wa¬ 
ter-nymph Ondine on the Broadway stage 
is no more than “just an average Cali¬ 
fornia social swimmer.” 

While Audrey says long quiet walks 
and horseback riding are two of her fa¬ 
vorite sports, tennis is the one she really 
enjoys most. Audrey and Mel, who have 
no court of their own, play at the homes 
of fellow tennis addicts Doris Day and 
her husband Marty Melcher, and Billy 
and Audrey Wilder (Billy was her direc¬ 
tor in War and Peace). 

Audrey sleeps as hard as she plays. 
She confesses she needs a lot of sleep and 
is inclined to look dangerously fatigued 
and dark under the eyes when she doesn’t 
get it. Her same “willful habit of ap¬ 
proaching everything with total concen¬ 
tration” applies also to her sleep habits 
—she snoozes like a hibernating bear. 
When she’s working, lights-out is at ten, 
and more frequently than not she is in 
bed by 8:30 or 9 p.m.. reading—popular 
novels (“I’m in the throes of Dr. Zhi¬ 
vago”), classics—until her ten o’clock 
curfew. She’s up at 5 a.m. or earlier to 
begin her ten- to twelve-hour workday. 
When a film assignment is completed, she 
turns off her phone, relaxes, reads, listens 
to records—Frank Sinatra. Paul Weston 
—and allows herself to get up as late as 
eight or nine in the morning. An added 
boon to her is cat-napping during the 
day. A friend explains, “It’s her one- 
tracked way. When Audrey works, she 
works: when she sleeps, she sleeps.” 

On the set, she’s intensely wrapped up 
in her work, gives no interviews, indulges 
in no casual chitchat. She believes. “It’s 
impossible to be effective if you shoot off 
in six different directions.” “She operates 
like an engineer with a slide rule.” ac¬ 


cording to one producer. “Charts each 
day’s schedule like a timetable so there 
will be no wasted minutes or energies.” 
She even restricts her lunches to milk, 
fruit, cottage cheese—sometimes yogurt. 

Working in the motion-picture version 
of W. H. Hudson’s moving classic Green 
Mansions was a special treat for Audrey: 
her husband, Mel Ferrer, was its director. 
Much of the background for the movie 
was filmed in the almost impenetrable 
jungles of South America, the exotic 
habitat of such rare animals as the dem¬ 
oiselle crane, agouti, and muntjac deer 
(a mere nine inches). Audrey’s favorite 
of the Green Mansions menagerie, how¬ 
ever, was a dappled fawn raised in Jun- 
gleland, Hollywood, California. “Ip,” as 
Audrey dubbed her three-week-old acqui¬ 
sition, became the leading animal star of 
the production. In the film he is Audrey’s 
constant companion in her role as a 
young girl brought up in a South Ameri¬ 
can rain forest. In order to provide com¬ 
plete authenticity, Ip lived with Audrey 
until the movie was finished, becoming a 
conspirator-in-mischief with Famous, a 
Yorkshire terrier who is Audrey’s usual 
constant companion. “At first Famous was 
jealous of Ip but the two ended up romp¬ 
ing together like a couple of clowns.” 

For many years, Audrey, who is an 
animal lover, has been conscious of the 
innate beauty and fluidity of animal move¬ 
ments. and their similarity to the limber¬ 
ness, balance, and control exacted of a 
ballerina. While working on Green Man¬ 
sions, she came up with the idea of put¬ 
ting her thoughts into practical expres¬ 
sion—and. of course, she did. “Animals 
never have bad posture,” she said, “nor 
are they clumsy: we should learn from 
them.” Donning a brilliant red leotard, 
she went out onto the natural grass lawns 
of the Green Mansions set and developed 
the series of animal-imitative exercises 
which appear on the following pages. 
“I’ve tried to incorporate what I’ve seen 
in animals.” she explains, “so the human 
body can benefit from them.” 
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BABY MONKEYS from the jungles of South America 
who share the screen with Audrey in Green Mansions 
inspired this exercise with their frisky tree-hanging 
contortions. From a prone, outstretched position, bend 


the knees back, lift the upper part of the body as far 
off the ground as possible and grasp feet at insteps. 
Rocking back and forth in this position will improve the 
neck, straighten shoulders, and firm the stomach lines. 



THE CRAIVE, exotic bird of the tropics, has such 
perfect balance it can stand with stretched neck for 
hours. Audrey finds that holding a cranelike pose is bene¬ 
ficial for pulling spine and neck into a balanced line. 


THE SLOTH hangs by all fours from limbs of trees. 
To mime sloth, minus tree, Audrey lies outstretched, 
then, feet together, knees and elbows locked, brings 
arms, legs up. Especially good for back-of-leg muscles. 
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THE PANTHER prowls the forest for hours in search 
of prey. On all fours, with knees and arms rigid, 
arched body, head held high, Audrey does an exercise 
that stretches just about every muscle of the body. 


THE LYNX has one of the most perfectly engineered 
bodies in the animal kingdom. Frequent stretching 
keeps it that way. Audrey pulls upper torso straight 
up to align shoulders and expand breathing capacity. 



THE CAT has always been envied for her ability to 
relax. After completing her series of animal exercises, 
Audrey stretches out on the lawn of the Green Mansions 
set, pulls her body taut, and then relaxes completely. 


Audrey finds that “the ability to relax is an important as¬ 
set to keeping healthyIn bed by ten each night, she 
“snoozes like a hibernating bear,” admits she is one 
person who “needs plenty of time to unwind and refuel.” 



What Makes Her Lovely 


Our cover girl, Mary Hilem, has a hard cash investment in her 
beauty. Here’s how she handles her make-up, moods, and men. 


BY HARRIET LA BARRE 


A MAGNIFYING MIRROR helps Mary, bundled in man’s trenchcoat, to 
touch up her lips for outdoor bathing-suit shot. The mirror always travels in 
her tote bag: “You’ve got to see the truth before you know what to do about it.” 
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“ ■ 'fe eing attractive is a woman’s trump- 
card.” So believes Paris-South 
M-W America-New York model Mary 
Hilem, of whom top photographer Fred 
Smith says: “In only three years, she 
has turned herself into a real beauty.” 

Known among photographers as “the 
young Greta Garbo,” California-born 
Mary Hilem is twenty-four and lives in a 
New York terrace apartment on Seventy- 
second Street. To Mary a modeling en¬ 
gagement often means a jet flight to 
Europe, or a southward jaunt to Caracas, 
Rio, or San Salvador, where the increas¬ 
ingly beauty-conscious and stupendously 
wealthy Latins are opening their coffers 
to buy the fashions she models. In New 
York, for sixty dollars an hour, Mary 
may work steadily all day from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., posing for photographers. Of¬ 
ten she doesn’t even have time for lunch. 
“Her day is strenuous enough to make a 
longshoreman wilt,” marvels her agent. 
Yet Mary, in a rufHing wind, under the 
scorching sun, or on a dance floor, invari¬ 
ably looks beautiful. What her travels on 
three continents have taught her about 
moods, men and make-up has much to do 
with it. 

On the subject of moods, Mary says: 
“In Paris I learned to be more feminine. 
I used to try to look perfect all the time, 
but after a while I began to see that this 
was too cold. Parisian women dress casu¬ 
ally during the day, but it is an artful 
casualness and somehow more approach¬ 
able. And when they go out in the eve¬ 
ning, they are exquisite in a different 
way—perfectly groomed. I began to see 
that what is most important is to fit the 
mood to the occasion. 

“Then I began to feel more feminine,” 
Mary philosophizes. “And I noticed that 
French women are much more agreeable 
to what their men want to do—over here 
the woman often tries to change the 
man’s point of view. Now I know a wom¬ 
anly attitude has much to do with how 
beautiful a woman appears to a man. 

( continued) 





“THE MAN SHOULD HAKE DECISIONS, even if to make decisions for, Mary spent an hour on make-up. She 
it’s only a question of where to dine.” To achieve the slipped into a low-cut, full-skirted cocktail dress, pinned 

elegant yet soft look of the kind of woman a man wants her hair up, swirled the ends around an extra hair-piece. 
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What Makes Her Lovely ( C 0 „.i„ucd 


“In an evening dress, 
you walk, stand, 
gesture differently than 
in sports clothes.” 


On make-up: “A woman has obliga¬ 
tions. She must continually search for 
new ways to make up. I experiment all 
the time. I make myself up—nobody knows 
my face as well as I do, not even pho¬ 
tographers.” Up at 8 a.m. every morning, 
Mary starts the day by washing her face 
in cold water. “I have used cleansing 
cream the night before—three applica¬ 
tions. I never use soap on my face.” Mary 
then washes her hair, sets it in rollers, 
dries it in twenty minutes under one of 
her most prized possessions—a beauty- 
parlor hair dryer. Within the next hour 
she showers, breakfasts, applies a mini¬ 
mum of make-up, packs whatever ward¬ 
robe will be necessary for her day’s jobs, 
and whips out of her front door and into 
a taxi. Because of her firm belief in fit¬ 
ting the mood to the occasion, she carries 
a large tote bag out of which she draws 
magic accessories when needed. For a 
lunch or dinner date she makes a quick 
accessory and make-up change. She car¬ 
ries only a small purse that fits into the 
tote bag. When too busy for lunch, she 
may nibble cheese all day long, in the 
conviction that the right food and beauty 
are blood relatives. To Mary, “beauty is 
something a woman owes herself.” 


“YOU CAN RELAX without letting 
down,” says Mary. At the terrace door¬ 
way of her apartment, she pauses to 
show off her town-and-country mood. 
A few minutes later she left for her 
usual weekend: a visit to her father’s 
country place at Thornwood, New 
York. In sports clothes, she’s inclined 
to free-and-easy banter, takes longer 
steps, and, as one photographer puts 
it, “stands brave.” Her awareness of 
the kind of atmosphere certain clothes 
create helps her to “get in the mood.” 
Her weekend beauty aids: “Being lazy, 
looking forward to lunch and dinner.” 







“WHAT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN YOUR MOUTH?” Mary uses all shades, but thinks lighter 
lipstick is more feminine. To get the shade she wants, she sometimes mixes two or three. With a brush, she 
outlines her mouth with one shade, fills in with a lighter one. “Even if I didn’t model, I’d carry six lipsticks.” 



“OR YOUR HANDS?” An outsized ring and long nails “to make fingers look slimmer” are part of 
Mary’s standard equipment. Because her hands are in demand for TV •commercials, she uses hand lotion 
several times a day. She uses an emery board instead of a metal file, and does her nails twice a week. 



“AND THEN THERE ARE YOUR EYES.” Paste-on eyelashes are fun, but Mary prefers built-in glamour. 
With the skill of a Cocteau, she pencils eyebrows, smooths eye-shadow over entire lid, draws eye-liner 
from inner to outer corners of her blue-green eyes. The finishing touch: “coats and coats of mascara.” 

The End 
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Why You Betray 
Your Age 


The ageless “adventurers” drive sports cars, wear the latest fashions, eat exotic foods. 


Do you walk with feet turned out, hesitate at the age insert on questionnaires? Do 
you pluck your eyebrows to a thin line, buy only dark, conservative clothes, admit to 
having seen Francis X. Bushman? If you do, nobody has to ask how old you are. 

BY BETTY LOU PURVIS AND ALICE MULCAHEY 


N ot long ago a blonde with a figure 
like Kim Novak’s and a face 
which did not quite match moved 
into a Connecticut suburb. Her husband 
was an easygoing, well-padded man with 
a head all but devoid of hair. Obviously 
in his forties, said the local association 
of age watchers, a group which included 
practically every living soul in town 
above the age of eleven. But how old was 
she ? No one could even guess, and for 
almost a year the lady herself dexterously 
avoided the subject with footwork that 
would have dazzled Dempsey in his 
prime. Then came the fateful night of the 
annual block party. The liquor flowed 
like wine, the wine flowed like cream 
soda, and the blonde mystery eased into 
an amiable discussion of movies on the 
Late Late Show. Hell’s Angels, with Jean 
Harlow, had kept the neighborhood sleep¬ 
less the night before, and everyone under 
thirty began discussing how the siren of 
the Depression looked “different.” What 
they meant was, she looked different from 
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the way their parents had described her 
to them. Our lady of the uncharted age 
said: “She looked better than ever to me. 
She was my favorite star. I can remember 
fighting with my mother to see Hell’s 
Angels, and she kept saying it’s not a 
show a high school sophomore should 
see.” Instantaneously, in the circle of lis¬ 
tening friends, brains went into action 
with the speed and ferocity of killer 
sharks who have at last cornered an elu¬ 
sive prey. Most people are fourteen or 
fifteen in second-year high and Hell’s 
Angels came out in 1930, and nineteen 
thirty is twenty-nine years ago which 
makes her: FORTY-FOUR. 

So fell another victim in the ceaseless 
struggle all women and most men over 
thirty wage to conceal the date on their 
birth certificates. The mournful part was 
that our trim heroine, who probably had 
spent hours of her time and hundreds of 
her husband’s dollars to retain that youth¬ 
ful figure, did not even know that she 
had struck out. Undoubtedly she went 


home, gazed in her mirror and congratu¬ 
lated herself for a game well played, 
blissfully unaware that to keep swinging 
in the age league, you have to know all 
the tricks. 

Dating yourself, as our blonde did, is 
one of the most frequent age game 
blunders. It can ruin those who are 
thirtyish matrons trying to play twenty- 
five, as thoroughly as it can twenty-eight- 
year-old executives pretending to be 
thirty-four. One of the favorite tricks of 
the age watchers is to ask, brightly, 
“Where were you on Pearl Harbor day?” 
If you say you were in the service, it 
makes you at least thirty-six, and if you 
say, “I was in the movies with my 
mother,” you collapse in the opposite di¬ 
rection, and become a not-dry-behind-the- 
ears twenty-four. The only solution, when 
these kinds of questions are propounded, 
is barefaced lying. 

The people who make the worst mis¬ 
takes in this department are males of 
the fit-as-a-fiddle-fifties class. They lived 









through the jazz age, and they can’t get 
over it. Nothing, not glares or prods or 
under-the-table kicks from their wives, 
can prevent them from discoursing on 
Marilyn Miller in Sunny, Jolson in the 
Follies, and Barrymore in Hamlet. There’s 
no question that they had a hot time in 
the old town, but the longer they talk 
about it the deeper their wives’ crows 
feet become. 

But by no means all age betrayers 
come out of the mouth. As in the old 
song, every little movement has a mean¬ 
ing. In a restaurant, for instance, do you 
cross your arms and clench each elbow, 
making a homey picture of granny in her 
rocker? Do you “finger” the silverware? 
Tidying, the psychologists agree, is 
characteristic of aging. Another giveaway 
occurs if you drop your gloves and pick 
them up with the washwoman’s stoop: a 
bend from the waist with legs apart and 
the inevitable grunt on the way up. 

Too many women “squat” into chairs 
and push themselves out of them, and 
sit either with legs stretched out and 
feet crossed or with both feet on the floor 
and knees apart. The elderly peasant 
posture, one age watcher calls it. 

Studying the signs of age as they are 
manufactured on the stage can also be 
rewarding. The idea is to know them, and 
avoid them. Margaret Leighton, for ex¬ 
ample, added years to herself in a matter 
of minutes between acts of Broadway’s 
Separate Tables, and almost all of the 
apparent decrepitude was accomplished 
with stiff, slow gestures, dragging step, 
sighs, slumping shoulders, and dull voice. 

According to Candy Jones, who irons 
out these habits at her New York school 
for personal enhancement, laziness and 
indifference are largely responsible for 
aging gestures. On her check-list of give¬ 
away mannerisms: pressing fingers against 
your lips, resting chin in hand, leaning 
against something as you talk, walking 
with feet turned out, adjusting unseen 
straps, toying with jewelry, pointing a 
finger to emphasize conversation, patting 
your hair, “fiddling” with objects nearby. 

What Do Men Notice First? 

One large question which you are no 
doubt anxious to have answered is: What 
do men look at first when they are trying 
to guess a woman’s age? This riddle has 
been solved with scientific precision by 
Dr. Herman F. Brandt of Drake Uni¬ 
versity in a test sponsored by Clairol, a 
firm that manufactures hair colorings. 
First he took a gray-haired, otherwise 
well-preserved woman, whose real age 
was thirty-five years, seven months. Next 
he collected fifty men from all walks of 
life and had them observe her through 
an apparatus which recorded eye move¬ 
ments and thus determined which areas 
received the most concentrated study. 

Results: 33.28 per cent of the attention 
was centered on the hair, and 30.99 per 
cent on the face. Twenty-four men said 


she was over thirty-five, twenty said under 
thirty-five, six said exactly thirty-five. 

Then the ingenious Dr. Brandt tinted 
the woman’s hair black velvet (its orig¬ 
inal color before graying), and called in 
fifty different men to peer at her through 
his apparatus. The results were im¬ 
pressive: forty-nine of the fifty age detec¬ 
tives guessed under thirty-five. More¬ 
over, a larger share of their attention 
went to her face than to her hair. 

While tinting is a definite asset in 
concealing age—the current estimate is 
that one woman in every three uses some 
kind of color not her own—it can also be 
a disastrous giveaway, if you choose the 
wrong shade for your particular color¬ 
ing. The major mistake is selecting harsh, 
bright colors to “lighten up the face.” 
A set of rules for hair coloring from 
the House of Albert gives the tints you 
should be using: 

Under thirty—any color which blends 
with your skin tones. 

Thirty to forty—a delicate beige blonde 
to soften features if you were originally 
blonde; if originally dark, a soft shade 
of your brunette coloring. 

Forty to fifty—a deep shade of ash 
blonde; not too smoky, for certain light¬ 
ing makes it look gray. 

After fifty—pale shades of your natural 
color reflect skin tones without looking 
artificial. 

Redheads, after forty-five, should tone 
down the brightness because, like bright 
blonde, it calls attention to face lines. 

Wiping out the gray invasion is by no 


means the end of the battle. Those tiny 
facial lines can trap you into showing 
your age unless you know how to handle 
them. Let’s face the facial facts: lines 
can’t be hidden, erased, or “creamed” 
out of existence with cosmetics; they can 
be softened. Trying to hide lines with a 
heavy foundation or an extra layer of 
powder only emphasizes “age giveaway 
areas,” because in a few hours the mask 
cracks and calls attention to what you 
thought you buried. According to Ainslee 
Arenas, Consultant Directress of Charles 
of the Ritz, “a youthful, softening effect 
comes with a light textured foundation 
and a light shade of powder because 
both tend to level out hollows and erase 
circles beneath the eyes.” 

The Biggest Make-up Sin 

The biggest make-up sin women in their 
forties commit, according to Miss Arenas, 
is using too much rouge. In a woman 
of this age, the coloring of youth has 
fled, and in a desperate attempt to regain 
it, “she overworks the rouge, applying 
too much and spreading it too widely.” 
The wiser woman never goes beyond a 
delicate pink, and she blends it high on 
the cheeks, and out toward the temples. 

Rouge should never be worn below the 
nostril line because it draws too much 
attention to the mouth and smile lines, 
where middle age makes its first inroads. 
According to Veronica Lucey Conley, 
Secretary of the American Medical 
Association Committee on Cosmetics, 
“the greatest aging occurs in the lower 
( continued) 



Being with younger people should never 
make you uneasy and on the defensive. 
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Why You Betray Your Ag< 


Your attitude is more important than chronology. If you feel old, 
you will act old. The process can begin on your thirteenth birthday. 


third of the face. In the youthful attrac¬ 
tive face, there are three equal horizontal 
dimensions. In the aged face, the lower 
• portion, from the bottom of the nose to 
the chin, decreases in length.” Loss of 
teeth and resultant shrinkage in the jaw 
bones are largely responsible. The skin 
becomes larger than the skeleton beneath, 
and small radiating wrinkles show around 
the lips. Well-fitted dentures can prevent 
a really major skin change, but the best 
rule is: take good care of your original 
choppers. 

Too many women make the rouge 
smearers’ mistake with lipstick. Groping 
for color, they use vivid shades. “It makes 
the mouth look like a hole in the middle 
of the face,” says our expert, Miss Arenas. 

One other feature can betray age: the 
eyebrows. During the Depression it was 
the rage to pluck them to a thin line. 
Result: thousands upon thousands of 
matrons over forty need to widen their 
brows slightly with artificial aids, or 
confess with an arch stare exactly when 
they were playing Betty Coed. 

The Housewives’ Myth 

A popular theory among housewives 
in the throes of self-pity is that age 
shows faster on those tied to home and 
children than it does on career girls, who 
meet interesting people every day. Aside 
from the fact that this idea is myth, it 
misses a crucial point: your home itself, 
not the life you lead outside it, can be¬ 
tray your age. 

“Some women,” says one New York 
designer, “might as well tack up their 
college banners with the year 1945 or 
1935 on them. Their home furnishings 
date them. Actually, you don’t need to re¬ 
decorate completely to bring a room up 
to date. Small touches—new lamps, dra¬ 
peries—can erase a room’s tiredness.” 

Men are usually not as concerned about 
inadvertent age betrayal as are women; 
in fact, they tend to be quite frank about 
the subject. But among age-conscious 
executives, the masculine ego can become 
very deeply involved in the struggle to 
retain vanishing youth. “One of the 
most frequent giveaways,” says Harold 
Schmidhauser of the American Manage¬ 
ment Association, “is an inability to dele¬ 
gate authority. Only executives from the 
old school cling to this trait. Younger 
men think along team lines.” 

Another tendency which does many 
men a great deal of career damage is 


what Schmidhauser calls the “elder 
statesman complex.” It is characteristic 
of men, usually in their fifties, who sud¬ 
denly become conscious of the fact that 
time has flown. They decide it is foolish 
to compete with younger men on the 
hard-driving work-eater plane, and they 
begin to cultivate a measured solemnity 
in movement and speech in order to 
compensate for their lost youth. Instead 
of respect, the gambit earns them noth¬ 
ing but snickers and washroom whispers. 

Ann Hoff, the only woman partner in 
the top executive recruiting agency of 
Hoff, Canny, Bowen and Associates, adds 
another trait to the profile of the over¬ 
fifty businessman which gives him away 
time and time again: he talks too much. 
“Verbosity is practically a disease with 
men in this group,” says Miss Hoff. 
“All they want to talk about is their 
accomplishments, how they think a busi¬ 
ness should be run, etc., etc. It gets to 
the point where younger men groan if 
they see them coming.” Women over 
fifty also talk too much. Miss Hoff admits, 
“but it’s more in the nature of yakking.” 

When it comes to clothes, the male 
has much the better deal. Masculine 
styles change little and do a pretty good 
job of concealing the bulges of age. 
Women’s fashions change constantly, and 
are more likely to reveal the hefty hip, 
rubber tire, or middle-aged spread. Many 
a matron who plunged wildly into the 
empire or chemise style found herself 
involved with a waistline too heavy to 
hoist and disastrous to lower. The answer 
to this dilemma can be found in a quick 
look at the modern fashion industry, 
which is currently evolving a whole new 
concept of style. “What looks good on 
you, that’s style.” says one retailer. 
Proof of the pudding is the vast multi¬ 
plicity of styles selling today. 

Beware of Age Exposure Areas 

Even if your clothes fit well and the 
style suits your particular type, there are 
still some exposure areas where age can 
sneak through. Short-sleeved dresses ex¬ 
pose the flabby upper arm which comes 
with the fifties; a matronly bosom is 
more obvious in a knitted suit; if a 
foundation has stays or laces, certain 
fabrics outline them for the world to see. 
A boat-neck or scoop-neck dress draws 
attention to that not-too-firm chin line. 

Shopper surveys show that the tastes 
of women over forty veer sharply toward 


practical, conservative types of mer¬ 
chandise. A request for navy rather than 
black nightgowns is typical (it can have 
a high neck and long sleeves but if it’s 
black, it’s “too sexy”); a full slip is 
preferred to the half style (taste be¬ 
comes more modest); dark dresses with 
detachable jabots and neat white collars 
are favorites, and the choice in jewelry 
is the “simple” pearl earring. Dress size 
is a popular giveaway. Instead of select¬ 
ing a smarter half-size, especially propor¬ 
tioned for an older figure, women stub¬ 
bornly choose the full size they wore 
eight years ago, and have it altered. 

The age of a male clothes shopper is 
harder to detect because, in the words 
of the American Institute for Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear, “Personality, not years, is 
the decisive factor.” But there are some 
clues available for the persistent age 
watcher. The man who suddenly switches 
to a vest, for instance, after decades of 
ignoring the garment, is frequently reach¬ 
ing for middle-age dignity—or trying to 
hide an equally revealing paunch. The 
older man tends to buy the standard 
wardrobe of his youth; the young 
suburbanite is much more likely to em¬ 
phasize diversity. 

What Age-Type Are You? 

Much material on this subject comes 
from the files of Motivation Research 
Associates, a depth psychology firm 
which has made studies of the relation of 
age to buying habits. According to Eman¬ 
uel Demby, president of the firm, there 
are three distinct types of over-forty shop¬ 
pers. He calls them the adventurers, the 
stand patters, and the realists. 

“The adventurer enjoys new friends, 
different foods (stomach and doctor will¬ 
ing), and is interested in new activities. 
This group buys the brighter-colored 
cars, even choosing convertibles and 
sports models in preference to hard-tops. 
Even at thirty-five the average woman 
wears glasses without a second thought; 
at forty adventurer women prefer contact 
lenses. Invariably they will try new cos¬ 
metics and dress fashions and buy with¬ 
out seeking advice from others first. In 
brief these people are alive and growing. 
Usually it’s a job to guess their age.” 

The stand patters value most a com¬ 
fortable niche in life, and experience few 
changes beyond a gradual descent into 
conservatism. “This appears to be the 
biggest classification of men and women 
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over forty,” Mr. Demby says. Interest is 
turned inward and the motto becomes, 
“In this world you get what you earn or 
take.” They see no reason for stepping out 
of a practical routine in life. Everything 
has a logical purpose behind it and this 
staid, static image prompts buying hahits 
which betray age. Clothes are conserva¬ 
tive and so are cars, which are purchased 
for function rather than beauty and are 
traded in less often than those of ad¬ 
venturers. Women in this class will buy 
contact lenses, but only if they are con¬ 
vinced of their therapeutic value. If the 
food habits of this group change, it’s due 
to health needs, not taste. In comparison 
with the adventurers, who are avid readers 
of novels, magazines, and newspapers, 
these folks can generally be found be¬ 
hind “how to” and health books. The 
standpatters’ set routines can conceal 
age for a while but eventually their robot 
habits show through. 

Saved by a TV Set 

Realists waver between adventuring 
and standing pat. They lead a spasmodic 
life between forty and fifty, attempting 
to pull out of the “holes” they feel they’ve 
dug up to that point. They may suddenly 
change jobs, occasionally refurnish their 
houses, frequently try new dishes, buy 
new cars, even seek new mates. But find¬ 
ing no great change in life as a result of 
these attempts, they cave in and con¬ 
sciously resign themselves to growing old. 
Literature, new fashions, cosmetics—all 


these are outside their realm of interest 
and in fact, if it weren’t for a TV set, 
they would generally lose contact with 
life in general. They betray their age 
earliest in life and do nothing about it. 

One vital factor in the dynamics of age 
betrayal emerges from these studies. 
Your attitude toward yourself is far more 
important than chronology. If you feel 
old, you will act old, and this process 
can begin very early in life. 

To conquer this problem of attitude, 
it is important to dispel several myths 
about age which have grown up in our 
culture. For women the major myth re¬ 
volves around menopause, which fre¬ 
quently causes total surrender to the 
march of time. Its symptoms will reveal 
your age, willy nilly, goes this argument, 
and aren’t romance, sex appeal, and ev¬ 
erything else that made youth glow, all 
over now? The truth is, for the normal 
healthy woman, there are no symptoms. 
“Fear of menopause is the real villain,” 
says Dr. Anna L. Southam, gynecologist 
at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Cen¬ 
ter. “The uncomfortable physical symp¬ 
toms traditionally associated with meno¬ 
pause are rarely caused by the physical 
changes taking place in a woman’s body.” 
The best way to banish fear? A good 
physical check-up, and reassurance from 
a doctor that menopause does not mean 
a woman’s life is over, in any way. 

For men the prime myth is the belief 
that age means a decline in mental ef¬ 
ficiency. For a while, psychological test¬ 


ing seemed to substantiate the thesis. But 
in recent years, new, improved test meth¬ 
ods have flattened the idea completely. 
George K. Bennett, President of The Psy¬ 
chological Corporation, says: “We used 
to think that a person reached his peak 
of mental attainment in his twenties, then 
coasted off on a pretty straight line until 
he was in his sixties. Now we find that 
the peak may not be reached until some 
time in a person’s thirties, and he may 
continue on a level line into his seventies.” 

Flexibility 

On a more positive plane, some of the 
best advice about age and attitudes comes 
from the noted psychiatrist, 0. Spurgeon 
English. For him the key concept in a 
youthful approach to life is flexibility. 
“The moment an individual loses his 
flexibility,” he says, “old age begins. It 
can be at twenty-five, thirty-five, or sixty- 
five, but it doesn’t have to happen even 
at ninety-five.” 

In his book. These Golden Years, Dr. 
English suggests the following check-list 
to see how you stand on the mental age 
betrayal scale. 

1. Do you cling to ideas and customs 
that you learned in your youth? Rigid 
thinking is a sign of age. If you haven’t 
changed your views on at least one major 
question in the last two years, beware. 

2. Do younger people make you un¬ 
easy? Are you inclined to give them 
“when I was your age” lectures, go out 
of your way to demonstrate your superi¬ 
ority? Careful, your birthday is showing. 

3. When you take a trip, do you thor¬ 
oughly enjoy the change of scenery? Or 
are you one of those people who can’t 
wait to get back home? It is a definite 
sign of stand pat middle age. 

4. If you have to change your plans 
suddenly, or do something radically dif¬ 
ferent from your daily routine, do you 
take the shift more or less in stride? 

5. When was the last time you did a 
favor for someone? Youth’s energy over¬ 
flows. Age tends to conserve and center 
energy around the self. 

6. Do you tend to deplore the younger 
generation and the state of the world in 
general? Don’t. Nothing is more likely to 
make the age watchers start dusting off 
your rocking chair. 

With the myriad resources of the mod¬ 
ern beauty business, and the wisdom on 
these pages, anyone can progress through 
darkest middle age inscrutable and 
(with a little luck) enchanting. Even if 
you are one of those honest souls who 
are ready to give their date of birth to 
the enemy as quickly as they can say 
Geneva Convention, take our advice—it 
is bound to improve your looks and dis¬ 
position. Who knows, you might discover 
that playing the game of what’s my age 
is the best way to stay young. The End 
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In Separate Tables, Margaret Leighton aged herself many 
years in a matter of minutes just by assuming “ old-age slump.” 




Dermatology Takes 
Another Giant Step 

Acne? Aging skin? Athlete’s foot? Science is discovering new 
drugs and techniques that vanquish age-old skin problems. Newest 
miracle drug is griseofulvin—once used only to treat horses! 

BY ELIZABETH HONOR 


I n a New Jersey laboratory, a young 
woman of thirty-eight sits under a 
bright light while a scientist studies 
her face through a microscope. The ques¬ 
tion : has a wrinkle disappeared after 
weeks of applying a new hormone 
cream? 

In a doctor’s office in Denver, an un¬ 
happy, acne-blighted teenager is given a 
new antibiotic drug to help clear his skin. 

At New York University’s Post-Gradu¬ 
ate Medical School, dermatologists stand 
over a six-year-old boy who for years has 
had a scalp infection. Now after only six 
weeks of taking one small white pill 
daily, the infection has disappeared. 

In research laboratories all over the 
country, millions of dollars and countless 
man-hours are being devoted to the un¬ 
ravelling of the mysteries of our skin. 
New and sometimes apparently magical 
products are reaching the market. Others 
are being secretly tested. Some of the 
aims: to eliminate wrinkles and create a 
younger skin; to discover new emollients 
that will make skin look creamy-smooth 
and satiny; to solve the riddle of how 
our skin works. Some of the discoveries 
will make us more attractive. Others, be¬ 
fore the end of 1960, will end the prob¬ 
lems of millions of people vexed by skin 
disorders. 

It is not unreasonable that skin should 
be the cause of all this fuss and expense. 
Our skin is one of the busiest parts of our 
body, one of the most vital, one of the 
most susceptible to attack. The skin of 
the average adult body weighs about 
seven pounds. It is from %2 to % inch 
thick. It is made up of two key layers— 
the epidermis on top, the derma beneath 
and a complex of cells, glands, nerves, 
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hairs, hair follicles, and blood vessels. 
The skin’s surface renews itself con¬ 
stantly by sloughing off dead cells and 
replacing them. The skin’s business: to 
control body temperature through sweat 
glands; to produce oil through the se¬ 
baceous glands; to produce sex appeal 
through the scent created by apocrine 
glands in various parts of the body (wom¬ 
en have twice as many apocrine glands 
as men). It must act as protection against 
blows, excess heat, dust, infection, and 
other threats. It produces vitamin D, 
stores water and sugar. Through its sen¬ 
sory feeling, it rings alarm bells. 

A Skin Reveals Thoughts 

As dermatologists and psychologists 
know, your skin has its own distinct per¬ 
sonality. It can even reveal what you are 
thinking—anger can turn oil glands into 
gushers; other emotions can make the 
skin dry up. People “sweat out” a situa¬ 
tion, “itch” to get going, do a “slow 
burn.” Emotions can trigger skin erup¬ 
tions. Fifty per cent more women than 
men are prey to the consequent “neuro¬ 
dermatitis,” most of which occurs in peo¬ 
ple in their thirties, the years when our 
struggles are at their peak, oirf nerves 
most tense. But most dermatologists 
doubt that nervous tensions are ever the 
sole cause of a skin disorder. The most 
they can do is make an incipient skin 
disorder worse. 

Just where are those laboratories actu¬ 
ally getting in their fight against the five 
hundred known skin disorders? The 
problems of dry skin? Of “housewives” 
dermatitis that afflicts four out of five 
housewives and an indeterminate number 
of bartenders? Acne that affects from 70 


per cent to 90 per cent of adolescents? 

What one dermatologist describes as a 
“tremendous breakthrough” will delight 
the five million people who suffer from 
irritating fungi which attack the nails, 
the scalp, and the body, such as unsightly 
“ringworm,” and which attack the feet, 
such as “athlete’s foot.” The new treat¬ 
ment, discovered in England, is an extract 
from a fungus. It’s name: griseofulvin. 
Ironically, the drug was discovered sev¬ 
enteen years ago, but its properties went 
unrecognized; it was put on the shelf, 
used only by veterinarians. The drug is 
taken internally in the shape of a small 
pill. Even sufferers who have been in 
misery with a fungus infection for thirty 
years or more have been known to re¬ 
cover in a matter of weeks. Currently 
being tested at New York University’s 
Post-Graduate Medical School and almost 
every major clinic in the country, griseo¬ 
fulvin is now in production and will 
reach the market during the fall of 1959. 
“Because so many children are victims 
of ringworm during their formative sensi¬ 
tive years,” points out one leading derma¬ 
tologist, “the drug will undoubtedly have 
an important social side-effect—fewer 
emotional wounds in children, possibly 
even less delinquency.” 

Other new drugs, taken orally, prom¬ 
ise hope for the four million people with 
psoriasis, an unpleasant itching and scal¬ 
ing condition. Most hopeful is triamcin¬ 
olone. There are two methods of treat¬ 
ment: the patient may take a pill, or the 
doctor may inject the drug directly into 
the psoriasis. Other drugs are continually 
being tested to cure this source of mental 
anguish and physical discomfort. 

Acne, the bane of the adolescent, is 



getting its own total push. “The whole 
new approach to acne,” states a noted 
New York dermatologist, “has been con¬ 
siderably simplified by the use of 
oral antibiotics.” The most promising 
of these: tetracyclene, chloramphenicol, 
erythromycin. These drugs kill the mi¬ 
crobes or check their growth and repro¬ 
duction. 

Laboratory research is also producing 
new soaps to dry up excess oiliness 
(youngsters with oily skins are more 
likely to get acne). Face washes con¬ 
taining germicides have been found to 
have therapeutic qualities which make 
new acne lesions fewer and more likely 
to subside. Most of the medications are 
now tinted, so the youngster can camou¬ 
flage embarrassing blemishes while get¬ 
ting help from the medication. One of 
the newest medications is n-sulfanilyla- 
cetamide, a sulfa drug that attacks acne 
not only on the surface, but beneath the 
skin. 

New Kinds of Surgery 

For the adolescent or the adult scarred 
by acne, there are new kinds of surgery. 
One is dermabrasion, an operation in 
which the skin is frozen, then smoothed 
down with a tiny, revolving wire brush, 
run by a foot pedal. There is the new 
“punch technique” in which the doctor 
punches out the offending scar pit with a 
small hollow instrument, then replaces 
it with skin from an inconspicuous part 
of the patient’s body. Another technique 
injects the pitted spot with material that 
elevates it. The material is Fibrin-Foam, 
an extract of human blood. Dermatolo¬ 
gists are now searching for satisfactory 
synthetic material which will elevate the 
pit and make the face smooth. 

Meanwhile, the greatest drawback to 
the beauty, health, and well-being of the 
American woman—dermatitis of the 
hands—is getting its share of attention. 
It is not only housewives who find them¬ 
selves stricken with this red, “weeping,” 
painful ailment—in industry, claims un¬ 
der the U. S. Compensation laws for this 
occupational disease total almost $100,- 
000,000. 

What causes hand dermatitis? 

A young, married woman with pretty 
hands has her first baby—and a few 
months later, small blisters form on the 
backs of her hands. Often the blisters 
start around her wedding ring, where 
dampness has remained after the hun¬ 
dred-odd times she has washed her hands 
before touching her baby. To treat the 
secondary infections that a woman often 
develops, terramycin and aureomycin go 
to work. Latest research indicates that 
cortisone, taken internally, will often 
make the ugly lesions disappear. Wear¬ 
ing rubber gloves to prevent hand derma¬ 
titis was long thought a good safeguard. 
But science has now come up with the 
discovery that something in natural rub¬ 
ber can cause dermatitis. To eliminate 
( continued ) 



FOUR-YEAR-OLD Martha Ann Miller was burned over 75 per cent of her body 
when she threw a cup of what she thought was water on a fireplace fire. It was 
gasoline. Months of skin-grafting saved Martha Ann, one of the first children 
to survive burns covering over 50 per cent of the body. New medical techniques 
include homogenized diet, psychological treatment, ionized air to relieve pain. 
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this hazard, the laboratory has created 
“neoprene” and other non-rubber gloves, 
usually lined with cotton. 

For thousands of people there are 
other bothersome kinds of dermatitis that 
can be controlled. One man who has been 
embarrassed for years by flaking of his 
scalp, eyebrows, and eyelids is helped by 
a new, chemically formulated soap. With¬ 
in a week he has a cleared, fresh-looking 
skin. A woman who has chronic body 
itching is given an ointment to use—and 
within forty-eight hours the itching is 
relieved. The ointment: a new labora¬ 
tory-designed hormone containing tricim- 
cinolone, ten to twenty-five times more 
powerful than cortisone. A baby boy, too 
tiny to be tested for a suspected food 
allergy is lucky today—his blood is 
taken, and the serum is separated and in¬ 
jected into certain skin areas in his 
mother or father. The dermatologist then 
tests the parent and discovers what the 
infant is allergic to. This is known as the 
“passive transfer test.” A young man 
finds that he has picked up impetigo by 
hastily dabbing a cut when shaving. The 
ugly infection begins to spread from his 
face to his shoulders. He gets an injec¬ 
tion or swallows the antibiotic the der¬ 
matologist gives him; in two days he is 
cured. A woman approaching menopause 
finds that her neck itches intolerably; an 
antihistaminic preparation comes to her 
relief. Not long ago, the general term 
“eczema” covered a multitude of such 
mysterious skin ailments. Today the sci¬ 
entist has ferreted out each one, given it 
a name, launched his assault. 

But because such skin disorders are 
common, many people neglect them. 
Worse, they try self-medication. A child 
develops a small rash, and a neighbor 
suggests a homemade remedy. This is 
applied and doesn’t work. A friend sug¬ 
gests a “sure-thing” patent medicine; the 
rash becomes inflamed. A relative steps 
in with his remedy—and by the time the 
child reaches the doctor, overtreatment 
has produced a severe dermatitis. Derma¬ 
tologists say that most skin troubles 
brought to them have already been made 
more severe through home treatment. It 
is then the dermatologist’s job to restore 
the skin to normal. 

Sun Fun Without Worry 

But the woman who looks into a mir¬ 
ror today and sees a blemish on her face 
is likely to be ringing a dermatologist’s 
office doorbell within the hour. Thanks 
to our hypersensitivity about our appear¬ 
ance, 92 per cent of all skin cancers are 
discovered early enough to be cured. 

For the would-be sun-worshiper with a 
delicate skin, we now know there is a 
possibility that some sun-sensitive skins 
are' susceptible to cancer, when overex¬ 
posed. But for such sun-allergics there 
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are two new pills. There are the chloro- 
quines, originally used to fight malaria, 
but now discovered to be protective inner 
“sun screens.” Even an albino can now 
go into the sunlight for several minutes 
after taking these pills. And there are 
the psoralens, which offer help for the 
fair-skinned who either want to acquire 
a tan or must be in the sun for hours at 
a time. These allow deep tanning, prevent 
sunburn. They work this way: For the 
first eight hours, you become more sensi¬ 
tive to sunlight. If the skin is exposed to 
a small amount of sunlight during this 
time, the top layer thickens. After about 
two weeks of daily exposure, the top 
layer is thick enough to provide a filter 
which protects the skin against sunburn. 
The skin not only tans—it holds the tan 
for about six months. 

The cosmetic laboratories are also at 
work, developing more and more suntan 
lotions that give effective protection. And 
for the girl who enjoys the sun but thinks 
she looks better not tanned at all, there 
is an invisible cream that blocks ultra¬ 
violet rays. It is greaseless and odorless. 

A few years ago, death would have 
come to hundreds of victims of skin burn 
who today are being saved. Until the 
1950s, only one or two adults and a few 
children had survived burns covering 
more than 50 per cent of the body’s sur¬ 
face. But at the burn research laboratory 
at Brooke Army Medical Center in Texas, 
new methods have begun to result in 
hitherto impossible cures. 

One of the first persons to survive skin 
burns covering 70 per cent of the body 
was eleven-year-old Loyce Wuest. While 
Loyce was playing at her parents’ ranch 
near San Antonio, a playmate ignited her 
clothing. Loyce saved her own life by 
leaping into a ranch tank. At Brooke, 
doctors began “homografting”—grafting 
skin from dead persons to replace little 
Loyce’s skin. In some cases they had to 
replace these grafts later with new skin 
grafts, giving the child time to grow new 
skin of her own to be used for permanent 
grafts. Meantime, Loyce was given a spe¬ 
cial, high-caloric, homogenized diet de¬ 
veloped by the burn team. Today her 
scars are disappearing. 

Cosmetic houses are increasing their 
experiments each month. Using medical 
knowledge, they are in full pursuit of the 
skin-beautiful. In an analysis of women’s 
motives for spending all that money. So¬ 
cial Research. Inc., states, without tongue 
in cheek: “It is assumed that women 
secretly desire to be indiscriminately and 
almost irresistibly attractive to males of 
all ages and degrees of self-control.” 

To satisfy this yearning, an avalanche 
of products hits the market almost every 
day. Women want a clean and healthy 
skin. But much more than that, they want 
the moist skin of youth. Consequently, 


the search for panaceas is keeping 
biochemists busy. Overheated rooms; hot, 
dry air in some parts of our country; 
the ravages of winter; and the loss of 
oil and moisture as the skin gets older 
make lines and wrinkles increase. 

To retard these disasters—even to 
erase lines and plump up the skin of 
maturing women—the laboratories be¬ 
gan to create synthetic cream bases 
which penetrate the skin more deeply. 
Into these bases they put hormones, sup¬ 
posed to hold more moisture, thicken the 
epidermis, and step up the circulation. 

Cosmetics Protect Skin 

Do hormones really work? At first, the 
Food and Drug Administration turned 
thumbs down. But in 1951, after consid¬ 
erable testing, the FDA admitted guard¬ 
edly that in the skins of some older 
women, hormones might be helpful. Bee¬ 
hive activity in cosmetics laboratories 
promptly rose to the frantic level. And 
this year, for the first time, the Food and 
Drug Administration licensed, as a drug, 
a hormone cream that is scientifically 
prepared to plump the under-skin with 
moisture, thereby giving it a smoother 
and younger look. Another laboratory- 
tested ingredient—progesterone—goes in¬ 
to the cream to cope with dryness by 
activating the skin cells to produce their 
own natural oils from within. 

On another theory, frequently the 
source of violent controversy, biochemists 
are exploring ways to create a bloom-of- 
youth skin by the use of “moisturizers” 
that prevent the skin’s moisture from 
being lost. Meanwhile, in one New York 
hospital, intense work goes on in search 
of a method to feed the skin from within. 

“Do-good” chemicals are now being 
put into the powders, lipsticks, vanishing 
creams, hand lotions, and other cosmetics 
that once upon a time were used strictly 
for beauty. Meanwhile, misconceptions 
are exploded; there is, say dermatolo¬ 
gists, no such thing as a “good vacation” 
for your skin. Cosmetics protect the skin 
against harsh weather, dust, dryness, and 
bacteria, thereby helping to keep it from 
aging. 

How young and beautiful the skin can 
become, science is determined to find out. 
Scientists foresee the day when the skin 
of an older woman in her fifties may be 
as healthy and vibrant as that of a thriv¬ 
ing child. Startlingly, the vice-president 
of one cosmetics house prophesies that 
some day “there will be new cosmetics 
that will react chemically with the skin. 
They will actually become part of you. 
rather than a coating!” 

When that day comes, the mature 
woman well may be Hollywood material, 
or just so irresistible that “males of all 
ages” will, presumably, have to hang 
onto their self-control. The End 


Faces That Made 100,000,000 
Women Change Theirs 

From the Vamp Era, when glamour was sooty-eyed and 
feline, to the pink-lipped Sophia Loren mode of 1959, women 
have been influenced by the looks of our top movie stars. 

BY JOY WHITCOMB 

I n the event of my death, reads the 
will of a famous woman movie star, 
it is my wish and desire to be made 
up for my last appearance, not by the un¬ 
dertaker, but by Max Factor. 

Notified of this clause by the actress, 
who is still alive and kicking, Max Fac¬ 
tor was not surprised. For many years his 
company has been accustomed to having 
great ladies of the screen depend on it to 
help them look their best. It has been 
fifty years, to be exact, since Max Factor, 

Sr., opened his hole-in-the-wall make-up 
and hair-goods shop and began serving 
the primitive movie companies which had 
just started operations in Los Angeles. 

By the time Max Jr. was eight years old, 
he was helping his father, delivering wigs 
and make-up to the Hollywood studios. 

Today these duties are performed by 
others among the 2,500 employees of this 
$48,000,000-a-year firm, and Max Jr. has 
shifted his attention from crepe hair, 
grease paint, and rouge to perfume. 

When I called on him recently, he was 
busy with the project closest to his heart 
—the creation of new fragrances. 

Among the innovations pioneered by 
Factor, piost of them tried out first in 
movies, are eye-shadow and eyebrow pen¬ 
cils (1916); the face powder brush 
(1921); the lipstick brush (1929); men’s 
toupees by mail, guaranteed to fit 
(1933); the first non-irritating, color- 
stable, indelible lipstick (1940); the first 
cream-base make-up in stick form 
(1947) ; an eyeliner pencil with built-in 
point sharpener (1956); and last year’s 
“Hi-Society” lipstick, described as the 
first new shape in forty years—a lipstick 
in a refillable case equipped with a 
mirror. Ever since 1928, when it created 
Panchromatic Make-Up for the new ultra¬ 
sensitive movie film—and was presented 
with a special Oscar—the firm of Max 
( continued) 



DEAD-WHITE FACE and crayon-rimmed eyes of Theda Bara in the film 
Cleopatra, 1917, started a flood of femme fatales on Main Street, U.S.A. By the 
year 1920, when Bara reached her $6,000-a-week peak, the vamp was it. 
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Faces That Made 100,000,000 Women Change Theirs 


SPIT CURLS, pouting mouth were introduced by “It” 
girl Clara Bow, in 1926 called “the hottest jazz baby in 
films.” Women overhauled faces to achieve flapper charm. 



SHEARED EYEBROWS, platinum hair of Jean Harlow 
in early 1930s replaced flapper look with sophistication. 
Dietrich, Norma Shearer, Tallulah Bankhead were tops. 



Factor has been setting standards for ev¬ 
ery new process. 

The first fifty years of Max Factor co¬ 
incides with four well-defined stages in 
the pageant of progress in women’s faces. 
The first one might be called the Vamp 
Era, during the World War I years. That 
was the heyday of Theda Bara, when sir¬ 
ens reclined on tiger skins. Eyebrows 
were coal black, as were both the upper 
and lower eyelids—since all were painted 
on with the same blunt wax crayon. Faces 
were dead white, as that was the color of 
the only known face powder. Lips were 
painted by fingertip out of a jar of lip- 
rouge, since lipsticks had not yet been in¬ 
vented. Eyelashes were gummed up with 
mascara which was heated over a flame 
and applied with a match stick. Ladies of 
this screen epoch were generally wicked, 
and if they did not actually eat their 
husbands, they managed to look as 
though they did. This was the time when 
titles read, “Kiss me, you fool!” and no 
lady except an adventuress or an actress 
touched up her face. Make-up was primi¬ 
tive and untrustworthy, and slightly im¬ 
moral to boot. Movie actors had been 
getting along with stage grease paint, 
and Max Factor was just then introduc¬ 
ing a cream version in collapsible tubes 
which was faster to use, provided a 
lighter application, and offered the revo¬ 
lutionary innovation of being sanitary. 
Fatty Arbuckle was the reigning comic. 
Gloria Swanson’s husband, Wallace 
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Beery, was doing a series of comedies 
called “Swedie,” in which he played 
a Swedish housemaid. Hollywood was 
Wildville, and movie private lives were 
as crude as the mascara. Pearl White 
was being tied to railroad tracks— 
not too securely, so that she could escape 
and face a buzz saw in the next episode. 
And the Fox Film Company made a for¬ 
tune with Theda Bara in her first picture, 
A Fool There Was. 

Eyes Out, Legs In 

In the next thirty-six months, Miss 
Bara made forty pictures for Fox. Her 
real name was Theodosia Goodman of 
Cincinnati, but her fans were told 
through a press agent that she was the 
child of a French artist and his Arab 
mistress, and her birthplace was given as 
“in the shadow of the Sphinx.” In no 
time at all, there were flocks of compet¬ 
ing vamps, like heavy-lidded Valeska Su- 
ratt and sultry Pauline Frederick. In 
time, these sexy ladies died out in popu¬ 
larity, because eyes were going out and 
legs were coming in. By 1924 it was time 
for a new deal. Now the flappers took 
over. 

The Flapper Era lasted until the thir¬ 
ties. Mae Murray was its High Priestess, 
with her bee-stung lips, and Clara Bow 
was “It” with a capital “I.” Eyebrows 
were shrinking to a hairline and it took a 
fine-point pencil to follow the razor-sharp 
curve. Copy-cats all over the country got 


to work plucking eyebrows with tweezers. 
Skin acquired a more natural look as 
face powder began to appear in several 
shades. Mascara appeared in a new shade 
of brown. Housewives began to experi¬ 
ment with eye-shadow for evening wear. 
The first movie version of Ben Hur was 
made, requiring six hundred gallons of 
Max Factor body make-up. Cheeks were 
dotted with circles of rouge, usually 
clumsily applied with lipstick. Women 
stopped licking their lips to give them 
the Mae Murray look when Factor began 
to distribute “Lip Gloss,” a make-up 
trick originally whipped up for movie 
actresses. The term “make-up” itself 
gradually began to acquire respectabil¬ 
ity, largely through repetition in Max 
Factor advertising, and eventually dis¬ 
placed “cosmetics.” On the screen, Pola 
Negri made a last stand for vamping, as 
did Alma Rubens, Barbara La Marr, and 
Nita Naldi. but the flappers were in full 
swing and dominated styles in clothes, 
faces, and manners. Joan Crawford and 
Constance Bennett were whooping it up 
with the Charleston, and Colleen Moore 
was doing fine with her Dutch bob and 
one green eye and one brown eye. The 
screen suddenly discovered sound, prob¬ 
ably the only revolution in films in which 
the firm of Max Factor played absolutely 
no part. One of the new girls who could 
talk was Jean Harlow. 

The Platinum Blonde Era, spearheaded 
by Miss Harlow, was accompanied by 








CURVED UPPER UIP marked the “Crawford mouth” 
introduced by Joan Crawford in Rain, 1932. The mouth 
lasted till 1945, when she won Oscar for Mildred Pierce. 


CREAMY COMPLEXION topped by pink hair became 
the face of 1956 when Kim Novak won the Henrietta award 
as favorite film actress. Women stormed their hairdressers. 


considerable refinement in fashions for 
skin-tones. While she continued the nar¬ 
row, emaciated eyebrow, her pale hair 
was complemented by a new Max Factor 
color-harmony make-up in new natural 
shades of foundation and powder, by this 
time available to women all over the 
world. The firm opened a new building 
in Hollywood in 1935, concentrating 
make-up salons, labs, the wigmaking and 
research departments, some of its manu¬ 
facturing facilities, and its foreign busi¬ 
ness offices under one roof. 

Blondes were now big stuff, and the 
ranking ladies of the silver screen were 
generally tow-headed. Greta Garbo re¬ 
marked that she wanted to be alone, but 
blondes Ann Harding, Mae West, Miriam 
Hopkins, Joan Bennett, Marlene Dietrich, 
Bette Davis, Jeanette MacDonald, and 
Ginger Rogers did all right as extroverts. 
Even Norma Shearer, technically a 
brownette, went platinum in one of the 
two thousand white wigs Max made for 
the film Marie Antoinette. 

The Riot of Color Era 

Since most eras overlap, some platinum 
girls are still with us. The present period 
might be called the Riot of Color Era. In 
the years since Jean Harlow, eye-shadow 
has forsaken gray and brown, and is now 
splashed all over the spectrum. Today, 
eye-shadow comes in plain and iridescent 
shades of blue, blue-green, green, laven¬ 
der, silver, and a hue called Green Jade. 


Eyelashes can be toned (in addition to 
the customary black, brownish-black, and 
brown), with blue, blue-green, and Jet 
Gray mascara, applied by brush from 
the cake or by a refillable slender wand. 
Lipsticks are high-fashion at the moment 
in pale, iridescent shades, some of them 
applied over a white base. Their colors 
are clear, brilliant, non-drying, water¬ 
proof, and indelible. As for skin, it might 
be more accurate to describe the current 
period as the Era of Natural Glamour. 
It is now socially acceptable for mouth 
and eye make-up, properly applied, to be 
frankly obvious, but make-up bases are 
expected to do their work invisibly. 

The Male Market 

What’s next on the make-up parade? 
What skin improvers, eye-sparklers, and 
chemical glorifiers can we look forward 
to? Plenty. “The big market around the 
corner is going to be male,” a Factor 
spokesman told me. “Shaving every day 
means a great many skin difficulties that 
can be smoothed, conditioned, and cor¬ 
rected. We expect many men to be using 
products now sold principally to women, 
such as skin conditioners, moisturizing 
agents, and lotions. We feel that there 
is a potential bonanza waiting in the 
area of men’s perfume. As for women, 
our customers are increasing, mostly be¬ 
cause more older women are seeking help 
for their special problems. Aging skins 
require preparations of a somewhat dif¬ 


ferent nature than those suitable for 
young skins.” 

“Anything else?” I asked, hopefully. 

“Yes,” he said, “and along the same 
line. We feel that girls in what we might 
call their late youth will be interested in 
this. I suppose everybody is working on 
it just as we are. Some day we’ll perfect 
it, far-fetched as the project sounds. But 
it’s coming. What would you think of a 
face-lift, available at any beauty counter 
in a bottle or a tube?” The End 



MAX FACTOR tells Jon Whitcomb, 
“Today’s woman should splash on 
cologne, add a matching perfume.” 
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Her passion was finding bargains. Avidly she snapped up 
the wedding gown —and then looked for a man to match. 

BY WILMA SHORE ILLUSTRATED BY KEN RILEY 


S it down, oh, there’s plenty of room, 
I’ll just move my carriage. Is that 
a darling little girl! Those pretty 
blue eyes, just like you. You don’t mind 
my saying? I’m crazy about blue eyes. I 
almost married a man once with blue 
eyes; he owned a liquor store over on 
Lexington Avenue. 

Isn’t this the greatest bench? Best in 
the entire park. Sun all afternoon, and 
you can watch the horseback riders. Can 
you imagine what that must cost, renting 
a horse? With the saddle and all? 

Your carriage robe is stunning. I won¬ 
der, might I ask where you got it? Oh, 
and might I ask what you paid? Twelve 
isn’t bad. Should I tell you what I paid 
for this one? You won’t be hurt? It’s not 
as soft as yours. Eight. I just happened 
to see it. 

Don’t you love to find a bargain? I buy 
everything under list price. But every¬ 
thing. I go to the sales, the discount 
houses, the outlets, wherever the values 
are. Sometimes my mother takes the baby 
for the afternoon. 

It’s a principle with me. I don’t know, 
if I buy something and later on I see 
where I could have got it for less, I feel 
terrible. I feel defeated. Even as a little 
child, buying penny candy, I always knew 
where to find it three for two cents. It 
wasn’t any cinch getting a penny in those 
days. 

I wish you could see my apartment. I 
could take you from room to room and 
tell you what I paid for everything, you 
wouldn’t believe me. I have this huge 
Dresden lamp, four feet over all. Thirteen 
dollars at auction, including the shade. 
Pure silk, with flounces, and the base is 
imported Dresden china, if you know 
what that costs. I’d rather go to an auc¬ 


tion than a movie. And you have some¬ 
thing to show for it. 

I have some lovely things. Don’t you 
like to have lovely things in your home? 
Especially when people come. After all, 
it’s your environment. How else can you 
tell about a person? Except by their 
clothes and their home. 

While I had my job I went shopping 
every lunch hour. The way I used to 
stretch that hour! See, I would be all 
combed and my nose powdered. On the 
stroke of twelve, grab a hot dog and a cup 
of coffee, and off like a shot from a gun. 
I was only five minutes from Thirty- 
fourth Street. Macy’s, Gimbel’s, Saks, 
Ohrbach’s. I once refused a job for more 
money, because it was down around Wall 
Street. I could never have accomplished 
anything way down there. And anyhow 
I was too good friends with the other 
girls in the office. 

Oh, how they used to ride me! Called 
me Dotty the Demon Shopper. Kidding. 
Never mind. They could laugh, but I was 
wearing cashmere while they were in 
Shetland. And some of them from very 
fine homes, you’d be surprised, the won¬ 
derful class of girl working nowadays. 

But if you saw us all in the street, I 
was the one in the cashmere. I had 
seven cashmere cardigans. Every single 
one for under eleven dollars. But I mean 
the good cashmere. 

I used to get marvelous buys. I got my 
mother an imported Burberry coat, fifty- 
two dollars. Saks advertised the exact 
same coat for ninety-five. Saks Fifth Ave¬ 
nue. Five years ago, and I’m still wearing 
it. It was a little small for my mother but 
it was a clearance, all sales final. It still 
looks like a million dollars. 

But my best buy of all was my bridal 


gown. It was a Bergdorf Goodman gown. 

Bergdorf Goodman. You’re surprised? 
I’ll tell you something. I was, too. Who 
ever thought I would be married in a 
Bergdorf bridal gown? In my wildest 
dreams! Listen, I grew up in a fourth 
floor walk-up, I never had more than one 
coat until I was twenty-one years of age. 
I worked from the time I was fourteen, 
after school. I never even went to college. 

You know what that type gown sells 
for? Listen, it’s the finest peau de soie, 
and with pure Alengon lace all across 
here, and long, tight sleeves, and full, 
gored skirt. It’s so heavy, to pick it up it 
must weigh ten pounds, the tailor thanked 
me for letting him work on such a won¬ 
derful piece of silk. Seven and a half 
yards around the hem. And the way it’s 
made; look at the inside of that dress 
and you want to cry. You couldn’t have 
a finer bridal gown, I don’t care who you 
were. 

When I tell you what I paid you’ll fall 
right off this bench. Later on I went to 
Bergdorf’s, right into the bridal depart¬ 
ment, and priced the gowns. Just for the 
fun of it. The nearest gown to mine, al¬ 
most the same model, was four hundred 
dollars. I saw the tag myself. 

Are you ready? Hold on. 

Forty-nine dollars. 

C an you believe it? I knew nobody 
would, so I kept the sales slip. I 
keep it with my social security card 
and my marriage certificate. 

So then sometimes they say. “But you 
didn’t buy it at Bergdorf’s, how do you 
know it’s a Bergdorf dress?” Then I 
show them the label. 

Mostly they cut the label out, you 
know. A store like Bergdorf’s, they have 
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their clearance, with a twenty to thirty 
per cent markdown. Then whatever 
doesn’t sell they turn it over to some 
other store to get rid of. But first they 
cut out the labels, so nobody can go 
around town saying they got a Bergdorf 
gown of this type for forty-nine dollars. 

Well, it was the sixth of May, 1954. It 
was on this certain rack that I know of, 
in the basement of this certain store. 
I’m sorry, I really wish I could mention 
the store but I promised the girl that told 
me. Anyhow, if you know values, you can 
get some unbelievable buys. So I always 
go by this rack, just on the sheer chance. 
I remember I was looking for a black 
wool for the office. 

And there’s this peau de soie. Glowing 
like a pearl. And everybody walking 
right past, you’d think they were blind. 
I knew right away it was something sen¬ 
sational. Just in the hand. So just for idle 
curiosity I looked inside. 

It was in the side seam, the label. 
Bergdorf Goodman. 

I grabbed up the price tag. Forty- 
nine dollars. Forty-nine dollars. You 
know who wears Bergdorf Goodman 
clothes. The top people! 

I took it in to try on. A funny thing; 
I was embarrassed. I just slung it over 
my arm, like any old garment. You 
know? It was like a miracle. It was the 
way you would be embarrassed if you 
suddenly got involved in a miracle. 

I pulled off my sweater and skirt and 
just left them there on the floor. I had to 
wipe my fingers on my slip, my hands 
were so wet. I lifted it off the hanger and 
then I put up my arms and let it slide 
down over my shoulders. That wonderful 
silk. It was like somebody stroking me. I 
turned with my back to the mirror till I 
had it all fastened and zipped and then I 
turned around and looked. 

I had to blink. My eyes were like 
clouded over, like a person’s glasses get 
steamy in the cold. 

I stood and I took a deep breath, and I 
thought, this is my dress. I’m buying this 
dress. I have as much a right as anyone. 
I thought, if they try and stop me I’ll sue. 
You can sue a store if they refuse to sell 
you something, did you know that? If 
they display the merchandise and if you 
offer the money they have to follow 
through in good faith. 

But of course they just put it in a box, 
and I took it. When I got out in the 
street my legs were shaking. I thought, 
are you crazy? A gambler, all of a sud¬ 
den? What if you should never get mar¬ 
ried? Forty-nine dollars! 

Then I thought, it’s a good risk. By 
the time I got home I had a hold of my¬ 
self. But my mother! She let out a 
scream ! “Dotty! Engaged and never even 
told me!” I still have to laugh. “Gus pro¬ 
posed and you never said.” 
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Gus Westley. He was who I had been 
going with for over a year. I said, “Oh, 
Ma, take it easy. You’ll know as soon as 
/ know.” He was that unpredictable type, 
you could never tell which way the cat 
would jump. But I didn’t mind. I always 
felt he would be a stimulating husband. 
You would never be bored. He was a 
very unusual person. Where some fellows 
bring candy or flowers, flowers or candy, 
he would bring maybe caviar. Or a real 
little lemon tree in a bucket. Those things 
cost money. 

The tailor charged me seven dollars. 
Took in about an inch at the waist and a 
little in the armhole, he did a beautiful 
job. And thanked me for letting him 
work on such a wonderful piece of goods. 

I hung it in a new garment bag. When I 
came home at night I used to go to the 
closet and look at it. First I would always 
wash my hands. I didn’t tell a soul. But 
particularly Gus Westley. That I needed, 
to tell him I already bought the bridal 
gown before he even proposed. I don’t 
know what he would have done, he was 
so quick-tempered, a redhead. But I 
could always handle him, roll with the 
punch. Until I got so nftrvous. 

I’ll tell you why. Another man would 
wait for the right moment, but with an un¬ 
usual person like Gus Westley how could 
you know when he was going to propose? 
It could be on the street, in the subway, 
anywhere. Every night I would look at 
the gown and think, maybe tonight. I 
guess I got nervous. Anyhow, we finally 
broke up. Because of him taking out 
some other girl. To some banquet con¬ 
nected with textiles. He said he had to, 
she was related, but I got sore. Here I 
am with my bridal gown hanging in the 
closet and he’s taking out this other girl! 

S o that was the end of Gus Westley, 
but Fkept thinking I saw him in the 
street. I never realized there were 
so many red-headed men in New York 
City. 

Anyhow, I began going with this Harry 
Loeffler, he had a liquor store on Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue. A big, husky guy, the one I 
was telling you about, with the blue eyes. 
An older man, in his thirties, dependable. 
Not like Gus Westley. With Harry Loef¬ 
fler you always knew where you were. 
Well, it wasn’t so hard, where we were 
was always my house, he came for dinner 
every week. Every week he brought a bot¬ 
tle of wine. Of course he got it wholesale. 
But I enjoy wine. And like I told my 
mother, I said, “Ma, when we’re married 
you can come to dinner. Every week, for 
better or worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness and in health.” 

Kidding. But she didn’t care how often 
he ate. and neither did I. He gave me this 
great feeling of security. And really vir¬ 
ile. when he even held my hand I could 
feel it right down to my feet. What if he 


didn’t shower me with gifts, you want a 
husband that can hold onto his money. 

But in the meanwhile time was pass¬ 
ing, it was one month after another, and 
still he was so self-contained. Always 
went home at eleven-thirty, never phoned 
unless he had something special to say. 
Under control at all times. Well, I didn’t 
need to be in any hurry, at my age. But 
still you only get married the once, and 
even though a bridal gown doesn’t really 
go out of style, who wants to wear an old 
dress at their wedding? Unless it was 
your grandma’s, or something. 

* nd I thought, what if I go on wait- 
ing two or three years more, and 
then something happens, some other 
girl or something, and we break up, like 
with Gus Westley? Then where am I? 
Two or three years older, is where. 

Even so, I would never had bothered 
with this Dr. Morrison except that he 
had such odd hours. An intern. That I 
figured I could fit him in around Harry 
Loeffler, and have an extra iron in the 
fire. Insurance. And not be really deceiv¬ 
ing Harry Loeffler, because all I did with 
this Dr. Morrison was have coffee and 
cake after he finished work, and a few 
laughs. You know those kind of jokes 
that doctors have. All about corpses and 
so on. But even so, there’s more dignity to 
a doctor than to a liquor store, although 
he may not gross as much. 

I didn’t date him for months. Afraid 
of Harry Loeffler finding out. But he 
kept calling and asking me and I was 
afraid to lose him altogether, in case of 
emergency, and I finally said all right. 
Idiotic. But he always made me laugh on 
the phone. Like Gus Westley used to. And 
there’s something about a dress hanging 
in the closet that you never wore. I don’t 
know, it drives you crazy. But especially 
a Bergdorf dress. 

So of course the only unexpected thing 
Harry Loeffler ever did. he had to do it 
when the doctor was there. He just 
dropped in without notice, and of course 
we had to be dancing. He wouldn’t even 
let me explain. All those months and that 
was the only time he ever lost control. 

I won’t bore you with the details. There 
were some words exchanged and he final¬ 
ly knocked down the doctor, but I don’t 
think he broke his jaw. The doctor went 
back to the hospital for an x-ray, but you 
don’t talk that much with a broken jaw. 

I was really surprised, I never knew 
Harry Loeffler had all that fire. I felt aw¬ 
ful, that I caused him such pain. I called 
him for three days, morning and after¬ 
noon, but the clerk kept answering and 
saying he was alone in the store. So then 
my pride stepped in. He never even ac¬ 
knowledged my telegram. Why couldn’t 
he acknowledge it? Even to say some¬ 
thing unkind? But that silence! You feel 
as if you never existed. 


So then finally I started going out with 
Steve. I knew Steve for years, but I never 
really went out with him, partly because 
of my mother, you know how parents are. 
Just because he didn’t have a liquor 
store or a license to practice medicine, he 
wasn’t good enough. I said, “But Ma, 
money isn’t everything, what about sweet¬ 
ness of nature?” She didn’t want me to 
have to work after I got married. I said, 
“Ma, I like to be at the office, with the 
girls, and go shopping during lunch 
hour.” But now of course I don’t get 
much chance, since the baby. 

I mean she liked Steve, it wasn’t 
Romeo and Juliet or anything, but she 
kept saying, “Wait, wait.” She meant it 
for my best interests, but after all I was 
a grown woman that could make up my 
own mind. I was twenty-four. The gown 
was already a year old. By the time we 
got married it was two years old, but you 
would never know. That’s what happens 
when you buy the best. 

Well! You can imagine the excitement 
when I announced the engagement. Ev¬ 
erybody said how lucky I was. But that’s 
ridiculous, it wasn’t luck, the dress was 
there on the rack for anybody to see. 
Anybody that would bother to look. 

Some of them said, why did I let on I 
got it so cheap? They said I should give 
out that I paid the regular price. Can 
you imagine? I’m proud that I got that 
gown for forty-nine dollars. I can’t tell 
you how proud I am. It’s my credo. I 
would never pay that much for a garment. 
Four hundred for a bridal gown to marry 
a seventy-a-week salesman ? It would have 
taken practically my whole savings, and 
then how would I have done the apart¬ 
ment? He had sixteen dollars, the day 
we were married. Oh. sure. I could have 
bought it all on time, but that’s for suck- 

I got some marvelous values in furnish¬ 
ings, though. Some day if you come 
through my block I’ll show you. It’s only 
two flights up and you can leave your 
carriage downstairs. Today, if you’re 
ready? I have to go now, to start my 
lamb stew. Steve hits the roof if he has to 
wait for dinner and by the end of the day 
I’m too tired to listen to that. 

W ell, some other time. I’ll show 
you the lamp and the marble cof¬ 
fee table. And the gown. I’ll take 
it out so you can look at the inside, the 
way it’s made. I’d like you to just see it. 
It’s definitely the best buy of my entire 
life, and I’ve gotten some pretty sensa¬ 
tional bargains. In fact, I would say in all 
honesty that I’ve never been stung. That’s 
a pretty big statement, for a person that’s 
bought so much on sale and at auction, 
and not returnable, whatever you get 
you’re stuck with it. 

It’s not so hard, really. You just have 
to know values. The End 
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The trouble was her mother-with the best intentions 
in the world she had a genius for driving the boys away. 

BY HANNAH LEES ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN GEORCI 


I aury’s life had been a closed book for 
almost a year when she phoned 
A that early Saturday morning. 
Bliss, being all too aware why it was 
closed, had carefully made no move to 
open it. But her heart gave a happy leap 
when the operator asked, “Will you ac¬ 
cept a collect call from Laura Barlow?” 
Would she ever? 

“Hello. Mummy. How’s Pop? How’s 
Scooter? Good. Good.” Laury’s voice, but 
a new lilt to it, a different Laury for sure 
from the one who had been so withdrawn 
at Christmas, had gone skiing all of 
spring vacation, and had scarcely com¬ 
municated the whole year except about 
such impersonal matters as whether a 
1937 Bentley would be practical to fi¬ 
nance. “I’m great too, but—well, I’ve a 
request that’s going to throw you.” 

“Go ahead. We’re both still in bed 
reading the paper.” 

“She has a request that’s going to 
throw us,” Bliss murmured to Dan, who 
murmured back. “If another Bentley’s 
come on the market I hope it’s cheaper 
than the last.” 

“Well.” A hesitant laugh bubbled over 
the phone and Bliss realized her child 
was embarrassed. “What I really want, 
you see, is your recipe for Yorkshire 
pudding.” 

Bliss blinked. “Why sure, pet, but 
whatever for?” 


“Well, there's this character up here, 
doing graduate work in Russian studies 
at Harvard, who’s said he’ll cook me a 
roast beef tonight.” Laury’s voice did a 
little waltz. “And I said I’d make York¬ 
shire pudding. He’s never heard of York¬ 
shire pudding and neither has his room¬ 
mate and I’ve given it a terrific build-up. 
Do you think I could?” 

“Nothing to it. Talk to Pop while I 
find the recipe.” Bliss scuttled barefoot 
for the cookbook. 

“She didn’t happen to tell you his 
name?” Laury had repeated the direc¬ 
tions and hung up, when this occurred to 
her mother. 

“No. but I didn’t ask. I said we’d been 
afraid it was another Bentley. She’s lost 
her passion for Bentleys, you’ll be glad 
to know.” 

“And acquired a passion for cooking.” 
Bliss looked broodingly into her coffee 
cup. “Dan, I think this is something seri- 

“You’re nuts. We don’t even know who 
it is.” 

“I know, but eight in the morning for 
a thing like that, and she just sounded 
completely different—oh. wonderful, but 
different.” 

“Well, it’s April, she’s nineteen, and 
she hasn’t ever really gone overboard yet. 
It’d be normal.” 

“I know, I know, but Dan, suppose it 


is and she brings him home and—” Bliss 
turned a wretched face toward her hus¬ 
band “—and I go and do it again.” 

“You never did it the other times. They 
just weren’t for Laury. Our daughter is 
bound to marry someone splendid. He 
may not love you and you may not love 
him but she loves you even though she 
can’t show it right now. Read the paper 
and stop brooding.” He headed for the 
shower, but Bliss, as she lay staring at 
the headlines, didn’t see them. 

Dan had never understood the problem 
because, thank the Lord, it had never 
been a problem to him. When, toward 
the end of a long cocktail party—and 
this had happened too many times for 
comfort—some man who had been talk¬ 
ing to her had turned to Dan and said. 
“Must be quite a test of character being 
married to this dame. Doesn’t she wear 
you out?” Dan had always laughed and 
said. “I find her very soothing.” Which 
was a comfort but didn’t alleviate her 
anxiety over how she might affect the 
next person she met. 

I t couldn’t be easy to have a mother 
whom everyone described as dy¬ 
namic. particularly if you were a lot 
more like that mother than you were 
ready to admit, but Bliss wished Laury 
would realize the difficulties involved in 
being a mother whom everyone described 
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“Three’s a crowd,” Curt told Laury gaily, “and I want to dance with your mother!” 
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as dynamic. She loathed loud, dominat¬ 
ing, competitive women and constantly 
disciplined herself not to make like one. 
But even when she concentrated on keep¬ 
ing her voice low, neither expressing 
opinions nor exchanging repartee, some¬ 
thing in her still bounded out at people. 
It was partly neurotic, no doubt. She 
was more hungry than she should have 
been for human communication. But it 
was also partly a simple product of 
more-than-average vitality. When people 
liked it, they liked it fine; but those who 
didn’t, hated it. The three most recent 
men in Laury’s life had been among the 
latter. Laury had made an obvious effort 
not to be bitter, but the implication, as 
each romance ended, was that it had all 
been Bliss’s fault, and the worst of it 
was that Bliss could see there had been 
some truth in the implication each time. 

T hat Yale sophomore, for instance, 
the blond one, who had come into 
Laury’s life during the football sea¬ 
son when she was a senior at high school. 
What was his name? Bliss couldn’t re¬ 
member, but she clearly remembered the 
New Year’s Eve party where he had had 
enough holiday punch to turn his duty 
dance with Laury’s mother into an ex¬ 
uberant jitterbug which ended with his 
kissing her ardently under the mistletoe. 
It had all seemed like normal holiday 
abandon, and both she and Dan had 
thought it was funny—Bliss remembered, 
lying there brooding—until Laury re¬ 
ported that mothers back in Utah acted 
their age. according to Joe—that was it, 
Joe—and Joe hoped Laury wasn’t ever 
going to be as free with her kisses as her 
mother. Even this might have been funny 
if Laury hadn’t then used words like 
“competitive” and “predatory.” Bliss 
could still remember her daughter’s bit¬ 
ter. angry words: “Why does Pop let 
you? Why can’t you just once act like a 
mother?” 

But what was acting like a mother? 
Being maternally interested and helpful 
hadn’t turned out to be the answer, as 
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she had found with the next young man, 
a Haverford sophomore from Georgia who 
turned up that spring exuding Southern 
charm. What more natural, when he 
asked what she did, remarking that all 
nawthun women seemed to do something 
besides keep house, than to tell him 
about running the local World Affairs 
Council and about Laury’s volunteer 
work there on weekends. What more 
normal and friendly, when he then told 
her about the paper he was doing on 
United States relations with Venezuela, 
than to offer to send him some literature 
from the office and to make some sugges¬ 
tions about special points to consider. 
She had liked him and been interested 
and he seemed awfully appreciative—at 
the time. But he never mentioned the 
subject again and ended by being just 
barely polite when he came to call for 
Laury. No doubt she was dense, but it 
had all been a mystery until the romance 
broke up that summer and Laury told her 
in tears that Pete—that was his name— 
thought women should be soft and yield¬ 
ing and hated the way career women 
like her mother tried to make you do 
things their way. “It got so every time I 
asked him not to drive so fast he would 
say I was just like you. Mother, and 
maybe I am, but oh dear, I don’t want to 
be” was the memorable sentence from 
that episode. 

S o you learned not to be outgoing in 
any way that could possibly be 
construed as flirting, or interested 
in any way that could be construed as 
managing; but there were, it turned out, 
still other pits to fall into. The last and 
worst had been dug by an Amherst senior 
from Wisconsin who came home with 
Laury one spring weekend during her 
freshman year at Wellesley. If only he 
hadn’t been a political science major, 
and if only Laury hadn’t told him about 
the job. What could she have done. Bliss 
still wondered, when he said flatly that 
all our foreign aid was money down the 
drain, but try to make him see that isola¬ 
tion was no longer possible? After all, it 
was her job to spread understanding of 
how all international problems meshed, 
and she had tried to do it winningly. 

But Laury, when she came home at 
spring vacation, reported that Marvin 
—that was his name—felt the real 
trouble with America was that most 
American women were castrating. “He 
said you were. Mother, and when I said 
what did he want, a nice little yes- 
woman? he said I was obviously the same 
and wouldn’t understand. So I told him 
to take gas. and he did. I know it’s not 
your fault, Mummy,” she had said at 
last, almost gently, “but you do seem to 
get in the hair of all my men, so maybe 
I’d better stop bringing them home.” 


Laury withdrew into her iridescent 
eighteen-year-old shell and wrote less and 
less after she went back to college for 
her sophomore year. At Christmastime 
she went out with Calvin, who was the 
son of Bliss’s college roommate, and 
with Jay, who was the equivalent of the 
boy next door, saying with a shrug, “I 
guess they’re better than nothing.” But 
as for college, if Bliss asked, “Is it fun 
this year?” she answered brightly, “It’s 
great,” and then talked about a course 
she was taking in French Lit. 

I n the next week Bliss almost hoped 
Laury would stick to her resolve 
and not bring this one home, but 
she kept hearing the bubbling voice that 
had come over the phone and wonder¬ 
ing what sort of man could have done 
that to her child. 

“Your roast beef character sounds fas¬ 
cinating,” she finally wrote cautiously. 
“Tell us more about him.” The us she 
felt made it safe. 

“The Yorkshire pudding was a succes 
fou,” Laury wrote back. “Curt’s room¬ 
mate wanted the recipe to send to his 
own mother. We got in sort of a jam with 
my house mother later that night for 
dancing in the drive outside the dorm. It 
seems we woke people up. But Curt—his 
name, by the way, is Curtis Moore— 
talked her out of making a stink. No 
point trying to describe him. He’ll be 
down as soon as exams are over.” 

A couple of weeks later Laury wrote 
saying it might be nice to have a 
party the weekend Curt was down 
and making detailed suggestions. “This 
is the girl,” said Bliss, “who has always 
hated to plan. I told you it was serious.” 

In the midst of exam week Laury 
phoned again at breakfasttime. “How’s 
the party coming?” she asked, her voice 
still full of bubbles. 

“Everybody is coming,” Bliss said. “Ev¬ 
erything’s under control. How are ex- 

“Exams?” Laury said vaguely. “Oh, 
fine. I’ve got one in ten minutes. I’m 
racking these exams, by the way. Home 
Tuesday. Curt can’t make it till Saturday. 
He has a fiendish schedule.” 

“She really just wanted to talk about 
him,” Bliss informed her husband. “Look, 
you make friends, you find out what he’s 
like. I’m going to make like I’m the 
help.” 

“I’ll be watching, fascinated.” Dan 
gave her a pat. 

Even Scooter noticed the new look 
when Laury got off the train. “Stopped 
taking ugly pills, huh. Sis?” was his way 
of expressing it. She went around the 
house after they got home, noticing the 
new living room curtains and the new 
free-floating Harry Bretoia chair Bliss 
had been sure she would scowl at. “It’s 
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great,” she kept saying. “It’s a really 
neat house.” Then suddenly, “Curt’s go¬ 
ing to be mad about it. He can’t wait to 
get here.” 

“We can’t wait either.” Dan gave her a 
squeeze. “What does he drink?” 

“Martinis.” Laury was very offhand. 
“Mostly on the rocks. He used to be a 
terrific party boy. He spent a night in 
jail when he was a freshman.” She gig¬ 
gled. “For breaking up furniture, but 
he’s got all serious and solid since. He’s 
marvellous fun, though. And Mummy”— 
she turned to Bliss, her eyes shining— 
“he’s so warm and understanding and, 
well, loving. He hasn’t had a real, real 
home for years because his parents never 
really light—his father’s an economist 
with Point Four—and he’s going to fit in 
as if he were born here. You’ll see.” 

When Jay and Calvin phoned Laury, 
as they always did when she came home 
for a vacation. Bliss heard her say both 
times, “Well sure, I’d love to go to the 
movies, but I guess I ought to tell you 
I’m pretty tied up these days with some¬ 
one up at Cambridge.” 

“You aren’t planning anything really 
precipitate, are you?” Bliss, hoping not 
to sound prying, asked when it happened 
the second time. But Laury only came 
and gave her a hug. “Pretty smart mother 
I’ve got. No, nothing precipitate. We 
both want to get our degrees. But, well, 
Jay’s used to playing Post Office, and 
Calvin has always just seemed to assume 
we’d happen to each other eventually. I 
thought I’d better get the record straight. 
Mummy, I do love you, in case you ever 
wondered.” 

Friday Laury went out to the kitchen 
and personally poached a whole salmon. 
“We’ll cover it with cucumber scales.” 
she said. “I saw a picture. Curt will die 
but he’ll love it. And how about one of 
those banana cakes we used to make to¬ 
gether for Scooter’s birthday? We 
haven’t made one in years. Isn’t this 
fun?” She gave a little bounce. 

“It is that.” Bliss hugged Laury but 
found herself wanting to cry. because she 
just wasn’t sure how to respond to this 
new, considerate, outgoing Laury. It was 
both sad and funny to be feeling so inse¬ 
cure at the age of forty, but she was 
stuck with it. And a lot more stuck with 
it than she had anticipated, because Dan 
came home that night with a temperature 
of a hundred and one. Just a touch of a 
virus that was around, the doctor said, 
but he must stay in bed for the weekend. 

C urt arrived about noon on Saturday. 
He was a tall, angular, blondish 
young man with a big nose, a mo¬ 
bile mouth, and intelligent eyes. He had a 
firm handclasp and held Bliss’s hand in 
both his own for a moment, beaming. “I’d 
know you were Laury’s mother even if 


I saw you on another planet,” he said. 

Warming to him at once and saying to 
herself, “Down girl, take it easy,” Bliss 
answered lightly, “They do say there’s a 
family resemblance, but the new model 
outperforms the old one on every test.” 

“New model’s not all that tested, still 
full of bugs, Ma.” Laury made a little 
face. 

Curt looked at her and then at Bliss 
and then back again in candid admiring 
appraisal. “Of course performance is im¬ 
portant, but what first attracted me were 
the lines, and they aren’t so different 
from the original model.” 

N ormally Bliss might have answered, 
“Flattery will get you anywhere, 
boy,” but anxiety tied her tongue. 
“Laury’s father is so disappointed,” she 
said formally. “He has a virus and I’m 
afraid won’t be around much, but Laury 
can take you in to say hello for a minute. 
Scooter, be host and take Curt’s bag up 
to his room. I’ll see you all at lunch. I’ve 
still some phoning to do.” She answered 
their “Hey. don’t run away” with a pre¬ 
occupied smile and disappeared. 

All during lunch—Scooter having long 
since had a hamburger and disappeared 
—Curt and Laury were wordlessly com¬ 
municating across the table in a way 
that made Bliss want to reach out and 
pat them both. On an audible level, how¬ 
ever, Curt concentrated on being charm¬ 
ing to Laury’s mother, and though Laury 
obviously wanted them to put their best 
feet forward, Bliss just didn’t know 
which was her best foot, if any. 

“Laury says your special interest is 
the Middle East. Mrs. Barlow. I’ve trav¬ 
eled with my father some out there. Why 
do you think all that help we’ve poured 
out hasn’t made us more friends?” 

What fun to kick it around, but opin¬ 
ions, she remembered, were dangerous. 
“It’s a frightful tangle, isn’t it? I don’t 
envy your father having to cope with that 
part of the world, but how wonderful for 
you to have had a first-hand glimpse. 
How do you see the trouble?” 

“Well. I was only fourteen when I was 
there, actually.” 

“It must have been fun at that age. 
Laury says you’re concentrating on Rus¬ 
sian. It’s a tough language, isn’t it?” 

“Plenty tough, and I’m not always sure 
I can handle it.” 

“He’s just modest. Mummy. He was 
salutatorian when he graduated.” 

“I buckled down my last two years.” 
Curt grinned, “to make up for the first 
two I grasshoppered. Maybe it’s my old 
man’s influence, but I sort of feel a lot 
of us who awhile ago would have just 
concentrated on making a pile had better 
start concentrating on getting along with 
the rest of the world. Don’t you think 
there are bound to be more and more 


jobs in the international field for men 
who aren’t millionaries? I’d really like 
your opinion.” 

Bliss did think so, passionately, but 
could she say so without sounding ex- 
hortatory? Enthusiasm had been danger¬ 
ous with Pete from Georgia. “I think 
there are bound to be,” she said lightly. 
“Have some more souffle.” 

Laury, as if reading her mind, said, “I 
told Curt you’d been taking the sunrise 
semester in Russian. Talk Russian, you 
two. I want to hear it.” 

“My mind’s a blank,” said Bliss, and 
it was, though she had learned quite a 
few polite Russian phrases in the past 
year. “I must have tonight on my mind. 
Curt, I hate to press a brand-new guest 
into service, but if you would take care of 
the cocktails for Laury’s flu-bitten fa¬ 
ther . . . Scooter thinks he’s a great bar¬ 
tender. but we only let him pass.” 

“My ambition”—Curt looked across at 
Laury—“is to get out of the guest cate¬ 
gory but fast. If I do a good job, Mrs. 
Barlow, am I hired?” 

“Laury does the hiring in that area.” 
said Bliss. “Her father and I don’t have 
a thing to say about it.” 

“Mummy, don’t be nasty,” Laury pro¬ 
tested, and Bliss answered apologeti¬ 
cally, “I only meant it was your party,” 
but it made a silence. 

Curt tried several other balls right 
down her alley (Laury had obviously 
been talking): Dulles, recognizing Red 
China, apartheid in South Africa. But 
each time, she curbed her normal enthu¬ 
siasm and threw the ball noncommittally 
back, and she took her coffee up to have 
it with Dan, tactfully leaving them alone 
together. 

«t tow do you like him?” Dan asked. 

I—I “Quite a lot. He’s sensitive, in- 

-1~ -1 telligent, mature, and he adores 
Laury. But it was awful not having you 
there to make friends with him. because 
I was literally afraid to open my mouth.” 

“Relax, honey.” 

But couldn’t he see that was the thing 
she didn’t dare do? 

The party turned out to be extremely 
gay and had its own momentum, but 
Bliss, though she only breezed in and 
out, found herself uncomfortably preoc¬ 
cupied with avoiding pitfalls. Dan’s not 
being there meant that Curt’s only way 
of reaching Laury’s parents was through 
her; but. without Dan. her anxiety about 
taking the wrong line increased almost 
to an obsession, and the more charming 
Curt was. the more alarming it was, be¬ 
cause the more hostile Laury would be if 
anything went wrong. 

The job of hostess, which Laury as¬ 
sumed with unexpected grace, left little 
time for twosing, but Curt seemed to 
mind this not a bit, Bliss was interested 


to see. He stood beside her for several 
minutes after bringing her a cocktail, 
watching Laury being animated to Cal¬ 
vin and a redhead Calvin had brought. 
Fifteen-year-old Scooter was squatting 
on the terrace at someone’s feet, looking, 
acting—and no doubt feeling—like a 
very smooth college freshman. 

“You make magnificent children, 
Laury’s mother.” Curt said softly after a 
moment. “I wish you’d adopt me.” 

Bliss was deeply touched, but being 
touched meant being honest and this 
seemed to be dangerous. “Why not?” 
she said, giving him a casual smile. “We 
adopt all Laury’s boys as long as they’re 
around.” 

“I’m hoping—” Curt gave a slightly 
wry smile and broke off. “Guess I’d bet¬ 
ter get back to my bar-tending if I want 
that job,” he said, and moved off. 

Bliss left the party to its own momen¬ 
tum while she took dinner up to Dan. It 
was about ten o’clock when she looked 
out on the terrace again. There was a 
moon by then, and everyone was dancing 
except Scooter and Jay. who were stand¬ 
ing by an evergreen talking to each 
other. She was wandering toward them, 
around the edge of the terrace, feeling 
like the lost one of a pair of gloves, when 
Curt and Laury dancing together sur¬ 
rounded her. their faces flushed and 
happy, their eyes shining. 

“Hi, Mummy, nifty party.” Laury gave 
her a warm kiss. 

“Hi, Ma. Real real nifty party.” said 
Curt, and kissed her too. They started to 
dance her along with them. Then Curt 
said, “Three’s a crowd and I'm dancing 
with my hostess. Laury. go be nice to 
someone who needs it.” 

“Foo to you.” Laury made a fist but 
obediently went off. 

Curt was full of rhythm, and as he 
swung her around Bliss thought what fun 
Laury must have had waking up the dorm 
that Yorkshire pudding night. She was 
trying to think of a way to mention it 
without seeming clucking when Curt 
said. “I don’t know whether I’m drunk 
with plain love or plain liquor and prob¬ 
ably both, but I’ve never felt so wonder¬ 
ful in my life. Do you know you’re a doll 
and you dance divinely. You must have 
taught Laury.” 

B liss, whose favorite form of expres¬ 
sion was dancing with abandon, 
immediately held herself as still 
as possible. “Actually. I think she taught 
me,” she said primly. , 

“Someone taught you both.” He was si¬ 
lent for a long moment: then he slowed 
up a little and held her off so he could 
look at her. “I know,” he said, “you’re 
preoccupied and worried about Laury’s 
father, but I can’t tell you how much I 
want you to like me. I’m so in love with 


your beautiful daughter and terribly want 
to be part of your family.” 

“Don’t rush us, Curt,” Bliss laughed 
lightly. “We’ve only just met. You 
haven’t known Laury very long, either. 
She’s obviously mad about you, too, but 
how can anybody know how you’re both 
going to change in the next two years?” 

“I know,” he said soberly. “I’ve been 
out with an awful lot of girls and Laury’s 
just different. She’s even lovelier inside 
than out. Sure she’s going to change and 
grow, but you know, I think I can cope 
with that. Even if she should grow into as 
much of a woman as her mother. Frankly, 
I hope she does.” 

O h Dan, Bliss thought, how do I 
answer this? He sounds as if he 
does belong in our family; but, 
if l say so, will 1 be rushing ahead of 
Laury and taking him in too soon? Will 
he think I’m too eager? How do I know? 
“Take it easy. Curt.” she said lightly. 
“You really don’t in the least know what 
I’m like, and I hope Laury grows into 
something very different and easier to 
live with. It’s just too soon to talk this 
way. really. Let’s not.” They danced in 
silence till the end of the record. Then 
Bliss broke away, saying. “I have to go 
and say hi to my old friend, Ray. You 
go look for Laury. hm?” But Ray was 
dancing with someone by then, so she 
went upstairs to find Dan asleep. She 
took a book into Scooter’s room and only 
emerged again when she heard sounds of 
people leaving, to stand around like a 
good mother, brightly saying. “Goodbye, 
goodbye.” 

Laury began carrying things out to the 
kitchen, but Curt, after one trip, flopped 
down on the couch, pulling her down be¬ 
side him. “Let’s all three sit down,” he 
said, “and have one more drink and talk 
about everyone. I’d like to start with you 
two. I think you’re both great. Please sit 
down, Laury’s mother.” 

It was awfully tempting—a relaxed 
drink and a chance to know them with 
their shoes off. as it were—but would that 
be acting like a mother? No, Bliss de¬ 
cided. 

“You tell Laury. Curt. She’d much 
rather hear it alone.” She yawned elabor¬ 
ately. “Pm going to take out one load of 
glasses and ashtrays, then I’m for bed. 
Don’t stay up too much later, chickens.” 
She leaned down and kissed Laury. 

“Do I get one too?” Curt held up his 
face, looking very young and appealing 
and for a moment rather like Scooter, but 
suddenly superimposed on it she saw the 
laughing countenance of Joe from Yale. 
“You had your kiss for tonight.” she said 
firmly. “Let’s not overdo it. Goodnight. 

To Dan’s sleepy “How did it go?” she 
answered, “Just fine, I think. I’m ex¬ 


hausted, but you’ll be glad to know I was 
a model of maternal poise.” 

Dan’s fever was gone the next morning, 
and Bliss cleared up in the silent house, 
fed Scooter before he rushed off to work 
on circuits with a pal. and put together 
a casserole for whenever they decided to 
have something besides breakfast. She 
was upstairs reading the paper when first 
Laury emerged, then Curt. She popped 
down to the kitchen to say “Hi,” to both, 
then left them alone together. They 
seemed a little subdued, but it had been 
quite a party and they were probably 
depressed at the prospect of Curt’s leav¬ 
ing in a week or so for a summer job out 
west. She heard them playing music in 
the living room a little later but still 
stayed out of the way. 

About three o’clock Laury appeared in 
the door of the kitchen where Bliss was 
getting Dan some juice. “Curt has to go 
on the four o’clock train,” she said. “I’ll 
drive him to the station.” Her voice was 
flat and her face looked as if she had 
been crying. Bliss’s stomach dropped as 
she took it in. 

“What is it, baby?” she asked gently. 
“You’ll see him again before he goes out 
west won’t you? I’m sure he needs the 
money and the summer will fly.” 

“Oh. it isn’t that.” Laury’s face began 
to disintegrate. “It’s—” she stopped and 
struggled for composure. “It’s, oh Mum, 
he feels absolutely wretched and so do I. 
He was so crazy to meet you and he 
wanted so desperately to have you accept 
him, and then he went and loused every¬ 
thing up by trying too hard.” 

“T-'yarling, what is this?” Bliss’s be- 

I I wilderment didn’t ease the pain of 

-I—' watching her child suffer. “We 
both like him. I like him particularly.” 

“No. you don’t. He couldn't miss it and 
neither could I. You tried. I know you 
tried, but you were so different from the 
way you usually are and from the way 
I’d told him you would be. He knows he 
was too anxious and acted too eager, but 
Mummy, he’s really a wonderful guy, and 
he’s always dreamed of having a family 
just like ours and . . .” 

Bliss automatically opened her arms 
and pulled her daughter close, but as she 
held her. every single exchange she had 
had with Curt since he arrived paraded 
slowly through her mind, and every one. 
she saw. could be translated into a snub 
if you were anxious. And of course he 
had been. She had simply overlooked that 
possibility in her own anxiety. She 
clenched her teeth in a grimace of re¬ 
gret. “Oh. Laury.” she said. “You’ve got 
it all backwards. Where is he?” 

“Up finishing packing. I’ve been help¬ 
ing him. Mummy. I really love him and 
he feels so awful.” 

“I don’t wonder he does,” said Bliss. 


“I feel pretty awful myself, suddenly. Oh 
dear, Laury, poor Curt, poor me, poor all 
of us. Look, let’s go straighten this out 
but quick.” 

“I don’t see how you can.” 

“Ohhhhh, but I do, and you’ll see.” 
Bliss’s bitter chuckle was half involun¬ 
tary shudder, torn as she was between 
the horror of having bruised a vulnerable 
fellow-overexuberant and the clear, des¬ 
perate need to bring quick comfort. But 
the need was paramount. “Come on, 
Laury.” She headed for the stairs. 

C urt was closing his suitcase, “I’m 
sorry I have to go, Mrs. Barlow,” 
he said. “It’s been great.” 

“We loved it. Curt,” said Bliss softly. 
She sat down on one of the guestroom 
beds. “But let’s talk a minute, shall we? 
Because Laury says you feel, well, ‘re¬ 
jected’ is the word, I guess. Curt, what 
made you feel I didn’t like you? I think 
you’re great.” 

“Oh, sure you do,” he said easily, “in 
a nice friendly way, and I know it was 
really too soon to expect you to go be¬ 
yond that. I told myself on the way down 
not to rush in and try too hard to make 
friends the first time we met. But then I 
liked you so much, and of course I love 
Laury so much, I couldn’t help—oh. I 
realized right away at lunch that some¬ 
thing about me, I don’t know what, put 
you off somehow, but then I thought if 
I just tried a little harder, maybe I could 
make you like me. It was awfully child¬ 
ish, and I woke up kicking myself, but by 
then it was too late.” 

Bliss looked at this desperately honest 
young man and at her daughter sitting 
beside him holding his hand, and some¬ 
thing inside her began to melt and well 
up, and she couldn’t talk for a moment 
for fear it would overflow. Could she 
meet and match this touching candor? 
She had better try. 

“If anyone needs kicking,” she said at 


last, “I do. Sure you were a little over- 
eager, sure you rushed in kind of fast, 
but I found that tremendously appealing, 
Curt. You were just wonderfully honest 
and I was afraid to be, but not because I 
didn’t like you, not for a minute.” She 
swallowed. “Laury being the pretty girl 
she is has brought quite a few men home 
in the last couple of years and, you 
couldn’t possibly know, but she and I— 
maybe I should say they and I—have had 
quite a little trouble here and there over 
my being—well, it seemed if I relaxed 
and was myself, they thought I was too 
friendly or over-helpful—or opinionated. 
It wasn’t important, they weren’t really 
important to Laury, any of them, but it 
was still difficult—and painful. I knew 
you were important to Laury and I just 
didn’t want to do it again. Whether you 
and Laury are for each other for real is 
something you two have to find out, but I 
liked you right away. Curt. I think you’re 
quite a guy. I was just terribly afraid of 
doing anything that might alienate you— 
or Laury, which I know now was pretty 
stupid and unloving of me.” 

Laury had got up when her mother be¬ 
gan to talk and wandered restlessly 
around the room, not looking at them. 
Now she turned, her eyes blinking. 
“What’s so awful is that I told Curt you’d 
like each other because you have so much 
in common, qualities, I mean, as well as 
interests. You’re both almost too loving 
and sometimes it gets in your way.” 

“I didn’t think you knew that, Laury,” 
said Bliss. 

Taturally I knew it. Mummy,” said 

^1 Laury. “I’ve known it for quite a 
-L 1 while, and I guess it’s made me 
mad because you can’t live my life for 
me, and you’re too big not to take your¬ 
self straight and play it that way. I sort 
of thought you’d be able to with Curt.” 

How could I know? Bliss thought. But 
I should have, she thought. 


“I guess I was afraid of you, darling,” 
she said, “but maybe I won’t be any more. 
I almost cried, Curt, when you talked 
about trying not to rush in, and kicking 
yourself for having failed. How well I 
know.” 

“You really sound as if you did.” Curt 
looked at her soberly. “It’s hell, some¬ 
times, isn’t it?” 

“I’m going to get those snapshots I 
promised you.” Laury’s eyes were spill¬ 
ing over. She turned her head and van¬ 
ished. 

“There’s one more angle to this,” Bliss 
found herself saying. “It’s a little tough 
to put in words, but it might help, I 
think. Once or twice in the past, there 
has been a little question of my being, 
well, competitive, even, you know—pred¬ 
atory. I don’t honestly think I ever was, 
but it’s looked that way to Laury.” She 
paused. “You were working pretty hard 
there for awhile at winning over a poten¬ 
tial mother-in-law. I loved it, but you are 
a terribly attractive man and I just wasn’t 
going to have any misunderstandings this 
time. It was too important to Laury, 
see?” She cocked her head and smiled at 
him but her throat felt thick. 

H e looked back at her, not smiling 
at all, and he didn’t look like 
Scooter, he looked like a man— 
and an equal. “I don’t think,” he said, “I 
have ever felt so deeply flattered—Bliss.” 
Then a smile started and they were just 
sitting there smiling at each other when 
Laury came back. 

“Okay?” she said tentatively, looking 
from one to the other. 

“Okay, I think.” said Bliss and got up 
and kissed first her daughter and then 
Curt and left them alone to close the 
suitcases. 

“What was that all about?” Dan asked. 
“I’ll tell you as soon as I can bear to.” 
Bliss touched his cheek gently. 

The End 
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e’ll never have anything,” she 
had shouted at him, “except a 
house that’s a little too small 
and a car that’s a little too old and a fu¬ 
ture that’s a little too far away.” 

And then she had thrashed out of bed. 
arms and legs flailing to shed the covers. 
At the door she had turned, fighting her 
way into a robe, and with the crash and 
crackle of thunder and lightning had de¬ 
livered herself of more violence. 

“For eight years it’s been like this. 
Nothing ever improves. Nothing ever gets 
better. And all you can say is ‘it doesn’t 
get worse, either.’ You’ll never change 
now. You’re a nothing, and it’s all the 
more bitter because you should have been 
a something.” 

Finally the thunderbolt: “I can’t live 
like this any more!” 

Out she had stormed, making an in¬ 
credible racket that, mercifully, hadn’t 
aroused the children. He had heard her 
fling herself onto the sofa in the living 
room. For a while there had been the 
sound of her sobs, gradually diminishing. 
Then silence, the leaden, dangerous si¬ 
lence that often hides a storm that is not 
entirely blown out. 

He had lain there awhile, stunned by 
the strength of her fury, hurt by the lash 
of her words, the more so because he felt 
vaguely guilty, knowing that if he said 
something, if he said the proper thing, it 
might snap her tension and give her re¬ 
lief, but utterly unable to say anything at 
all. Her rare outbursts had always left 
him dammed up and powerless. 

So in the volatile silence, he had risen 
and put on his clothes and slipped 
quietly out to the garage and into the car. 
Not because he was sure it was the right 
thing to do. but because he felt that the 


situation called for doing something, 
and he frankly didn’t know what. 

And now he was parked up on Eagle 
Ridge, looking down on all the lights of 
the city and on the lights that were out, 
including his own. He sat there gripping 
the wheel, rummaging back through the 
past few days, in a morbid search for the 
storm signals he had missed or ignored. 
Odd, how easy they were to find now, and 
how blindly he had passed them by at the 

He recalled sitting in his car, with his 
hands on the wheel just as they were 
now, but with the sun hot on the asphalt 
in the service entry of his auto agency. 
Bert, the service manager, was leaning 
on the fender and scribbling on his clip¬ 
board order pad. Major engine tune-up, 
lube and oil change, rotate tires. 

“Okay, Mr. Justin. We’ll have it ready 
in about three hours. You want to come 
by?” 

“Yes. I’ll call for it.” 

He turned the door handle and became 
conscious of a shadow across the window. 
A youngish fellow he’d never seen before 
stood there, smiling down at him. 

The youngish man nodded at the dull, 
dirty gray of the hood. 

“Time for a trade-in, wouldn’t you 


J im had been tempted before. In fact, 
he was tempted every time he drove 
in for service, and every time he 
passed a new car showroom. But there 
was no point in talking a deal. He had to 
drive the old car a while yet. unless—and 
here it was again—unless he could talk 
Rogers into that raise Ellen kept telling 
him he deserved. 

But suppose it came through? Suppose 


the millennium materialized? Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to have figures at hand, to 
know what he was shooting at? No doubt 
about it, a new car would be one of their 
first indulgences. 

The disarmingly brash young man had 
a hand out. “My name is Dorgan,” he 
volunteered. “Why don’t we take a spin in 
my car so we can talk?” 

They took a spin. Dorgan’s car was, 
naturally, a demonstrator. And Jim had 
to admit it was sweet. It was low and 
long and had looks. It was smooth and 
powerful and had performance. Dorgan 
threaded it expertly through traffic, point¬ 
edly accentuating the ease of handling, 
the effortless delivery of the engine. 

Abruptly, Jim got down to business. 

A He said. “My car is five years old. 
-L\. But you won’t find a fifty-three 
that’ll match it. I bought it from you peo¬ 
ple and I’ve been a service customer ever 
since. Bert can tell you how it’s been 
handled. You said you wanted to deal; 
now tell me what it’s worth.” 

“Well, book value is five-fifty. But 
I think I can get you maybe nine 
hundred.” 

“What’s this one sell for?” 

“Well, this is the V-8, and it’s loaded. 
All the power extras, automatic trans¬ 
mission, radio and heater. You can drive 
it off the floor for about thirty-five hun¬ 
dred, plus tax.” 

It was about what Jim had figured, but 
he couldn’t handle it right now. There 
was silence the rest of the way. As they 
pulled back into the service entrance. 
Dorgan tried again, in a lower key. 

“If you’re looking for something better 
than you’re driving. I’ve got one over 
here you might be interested in.” 



Ellen went white with humiliation. That was danger signal number one. 








They got out of the powerful, rakish 
beauty and Dorgan led the way across 
the lot. He stopped before a car that was 
a little less bold, a little less new. but 
clean and sparkling. 

“Two years old,” he said. “Took it in 
trade just last night and haven’t even put 
it on the lot yet. If you want to step up a 
notch this is your baby.” 

The idea of a used car hadn’t occurred 
to Jim. But why not? He ran a hesitant 
palm over the wide expanse of shiny blue 
fender. He peered inside at spotless up¬ 
holstery. He noted the clean floorboard, 
the unworn brake and clutch pedals. The 
speedometer read something over eleven 
thousand miles. To all appearances this 
was that proverbial car driven only to 
church on Sundays by the little old lady 
in the suburbs. 


He looked quizzically at Dorgan. and 
the salesman said, “Eleven-ninety-five.” 

“How about my trade?” 

“Well, you understand I can’t give you 
the same break as on a new car. but I’ll 
get you top dollar. Our appraiser will 
have to look at it.” 

Suddenly Jim was in love with this 
car. Ellen must see it. Now. while there 
was time for a decision, before someone 
else found this nugget and took it away. 

He grinned at Dorgan. “How about 
another run in that demonstrator? I’d 
like to bring my wife over to see this.” 

“Fine. And while we’re gone, the boys 
can have a look at yours and give us an 
appraisal.” 

Ellen was surprised, but not displeased. 
They came back and she looked at the 
blue car. She liked it. Then she took Jim 


off to one side and demanded the vital 
statistics. 

“Eleven-ninety-five,” he told her. “I 
think if they give us five hundred for 
ours, we ought to take it. What do you 
think?” 

Ellen, who knew her mind, said, “I 
think we should buy it at that price.” 

D organ came back with a sheet of 
paper in his hand and a glum 
look on his face. 

“They went over your car while the 
boys were working on it. It needs a lot 
done to it before we can re-sell it. Here’s 
the rundown.” 

The rundown was brief and bitter. 
They would allow five-fifty for Jim’s car. 
But they would have to deduct for a new 
set of tires, new timing gear, rings, valve 
grind, seat covers. It would come to 
three-seventy-five for his trade. He could 
understand. Dorgan was sure, that in 
dealing for a second-hand car they had 
to be careful of a very slim profit margin. 
Jim swallowed the impulse to give de¬ 
tailed instructions on what they could do 
with their deal. 

He turned to Ellen. “Let’s go.” 

He saw she was white with humiliation. 
That had been a storm signal. Selfishly 
wallowing in his own disappointment, he 
had failed to notice it then. Now he un¬ 
derstood. and he reflected uselessly what 
a mistake it had been to bring her over 
there before he had gotten the final fig¬ 
ures, to have built her up to the letdown 
of not being able to afford a used car. 

Again Jim searched back, and this time 
he was at work. Rogers was in his office, 
and Jim was thinking it might be a good 
time to approach him. 

Miss Benson rang. “Mr. Rogers would 
like to see you, Mr. Justin.” 

Fine. The perfect opportunity to bring 
it up. 

Rogers was going through the phone 
routine when Jim walked in. Answering 
one, asking the party to hold it for a mo¬ 
ment, picking up another, referring it to 
Miss Benson, telling a third that he’d call 

The phones finally subsided, and Rog¬ 
ers turned to him. He wasn’t a hard man 
to work for. really, and he seldom made 
a man wait before he came to the point. 
This time he was shockingly brief about 

“Jim, I hate to tell you this, but I’ve 
got to cut you fifty dollars a month.” 

Jim’s jaw dropped. Talk about losing 
the initiative. He had come in to ask for a 
raise, and before he’d said a word he 

Rogers went on: “I don’t want you to 
think this is in any way a reflection on 
the way you’ve put out for us. It’s part of 
a necessary and I hope temporary re¬ 
trenchment. I’ve had to do the same with 
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Meisel, Pratt. Wormley. and Jones. I 
saved you for last because I want to tell 
you something I didn’t tell them. You 
know what I think of you, Jim. I’ve never 
made it a secret. Perhaps you’ve hoped 
there were bigger things in store for you. 
Well, there are. I told the others I’d un¬ 
derstand if they looked for something 
else. I don’t want to say that to you. I 
want you to string along with me. I think 
in six months this little dip will end. 
Then I’ll not only see that your salary is 
restored, but increased. And there may 
be a title to go with the raise.” 

In all fairness to himself, what could 
he have done? The cards were on the ta¬ 
ble, the other man’s hand beat his. Too 
late to raise, too late to bluff. 

Ellen couldn’t see it that way. 

“You mean you never even told him 
you’d gone in there to ask for more 
money? You didn’t argue, or put up a 
fight?” 

“But. honey, there’s a time for arguing 
and fighting, and this wasn’t it.” 

“Why wasn’t it? If he wants you so 
badly, maybe he’d pay the price to keep 
you, if you had quoted a price. At least 
you might have argued against a cut. Did 
it ever occur to you what a small dif¬ 
ference fifty dollars a month makes to a 
firm that big? I don’t believe he’s got any 
plans for you in six months or six years. 
I think he used that same soft soap on all 
of you—Meisel and Jones and Wormley, 
too.” 

Jim’s face grew hot, then cold. “You 
don’t have to go off the deep end, Ellen. 
Rogers may not be the most openhanded 
guy in the world, but he’s always been 
honest and he’s always been fair with 

“There you go again. Always standing 
up for the guy that slaps you down. Jim 
Justin, the world’s nicest employee. Some¬ 
times I think it’s because you’re afraid of 
a fight.” 

Oh, yes. That had been a storm signal. 
A big one. In eight years of marriage 
they had loved and cherished, and some¬ 
times fought. But never before had bitter¬ 
ness, real bitterness, intruded. 

And still he had put it down to the 
pressure of bad news. She was the 
-L\- budgeteer. She had cut many a 
corner already. It was not exactly a mo¬ 
rale booster to be told that a budget as 
thin as theirs would have to be trimmed 
another fifty a month. Especially when 
you’d been raising cautious hopes on the 
possibility of more. 

Putting the cut into effect had pro¬ 
duced another bad moment. He remem¬ 
bered it clearly, now. She was at the 
breakfast nook table, doing what she 
called her “desk work.” They had a den. 
but when they had put their book shelves, 
record cabinets, radio-phonograph and 


TV into it, there had been no room left 
for a desk. The books and records and 
radio and such had gone into the den be¬ 
cause the living room would have been 
too crowded. It wasn’t a very big living 

The kitchen hadn’t originally had a 
breakfast nook. They had created one by 
sacrificing a part of the service porch. 
Then they had put a curved, padded 
bench around the wall and installed a 
gray, formica-topped table. It was their 
dining table, the kids’ snack table, and 
their domestic business office. They were 
still paying for the remodeling. 

He sniffed the dinner on the range, 
came over and kissed her on the back of 
the neck. There was no response, and he 
saw that she was juggling figures. Doubt¬ 
less the necessary budget adjustments. 

H e was right. And obviously it 
wasn’t going well. 

When she was angry or hurt 
she turned sarcastic. 

“I’ve just done away with steak and 
champagne,” she snapped, “and decided 
to do without mink and diamonds. Now if 
we substitute margarine for butter and 
buy instant milk, I think we can live in 
the manner to which we are being forced 
to become accustomed.” 

He should have sympathized. He should 
have offered hope. But sarcasm doesn’t 
breed soft answers, and it ate through 
his sympathy like acid. So he said the 
wrong thing. 

“There must be a few things we can 
cut down on. After all, fifty dollars a 
month is only a little more than ten dol¬ 
lars a week. It shouldn’t turn us into 
paupers.” 

“A few things we can cut down on? 
Certainly. I’ll pass up that new dress. 
You don’t need any new shirts. I can turn 
the collars and cuffs over so the frayed 
edges won’t show.” 

She was warmed up now and growing 
hotter. “Let’s see. We could retrench on 
the car. You could sell it for the three- 
seventy-five they offered you. and we 
could buy a cheap transportation jalopy 
for about one-fifty. I see them all over. I 
can start packing your lunches. You can 
polish your own shoes and we’ll send 
your suits to the cleaners a little less of¬ 
ten. We can take Tommy out of nursery 
school and Jill can stop her piano les¬ 
sons. Oh. yes. there are lots of things we 
can cut out—living, for instance.” 

She threw the pad and pencil at him 
and clipped the words off short: “Here, 
just check the items you don’t want.” 

He had known finally when she brought 
the children into it that a real blow was 
coming up. Hurricane Ellen, but by that 
time it was too late. 

They had eaten dinner in cold silence, 
and the kids had looked at them mysti¬ 


fied, knowing something was amiss when 
they didn’t speak to each other. Ellen 
had put them to bed, and he had sat up a 
while watching the fights on TV. But he 
couldn’t keep up his interest, and he had 
gone to bed because he had to get up 
early in the morning. There had been a 
brief lull when she turned out the lights 
and slipped in beside him. And then he 
heard—no, he had felt—the sobbing. He 
had fished about desperately for some¬ 
thing to say, some ray with which to 
pierce the gathered clouds, and while he 
strove time had run out. Ellen had burst 
out in a fury he’d never known before. 
The storm had broken. 

From Eagle Ridge there were fewer 
lights now to look down on, and more 
blackness. The moon was in another part 
of the sky, riding breakers of white 
cloud. Jim Justin started his motor. 
There was an urgent need to go back now 
and find out if the storm had left any 
damage. 

He didn’t close the garage door, to 
hold down the noise. He let the front 
door latch ease carefully into place, with 
the faintest of clicks. He might have 
saved himself the trouble. Ellen was 
awake, sitting in the darkness of the liv¬ 
ing room. Her white nightgown was visi¬ 
ble below the hem of her robe. She arose, 
and he moved swiftly across the room 
and took her in his arms. 

After a time, she murmured, “I’m 
sorry.” 

He found he had to clear his throat. 
“I’m the one that should be sorry,” he 
said. “I’ve been out there in the night, 
seeing things clearly for a change, seeing 
what a complacent fool I’ve been.” 

E llen’s fingers were on his lips, in 
gentle command. 

“No, Jim. You did right. I guess 
I just needed to blow my top a little, 
and once I started it was hard to stop.” 

She went on, “You were gone quite a 
while, Jim. I had a lot of time to think. 
We can manage until Rogers has a 
chance to keep his promise. If he does, 
it’s the beginning of what we’ve worked 
and hoped for. If he doesn’t, there’ll be 
time enough to look around then. I know 
one of the other firms will want you. But 
I'm glad you kept your temper with him. 
There’s a time for fighting, like you said, 
and that wasn’t it. 

“And. Jim, I figured something out. 
I’ve been looking at us the wrong way. 
I’ve been so worried about what we need. 
I’d forgotten all about what we have.” 

He wished for eloquence, but he had 
none. He did have sense enough to hold 
her closer. Almost to himself, he whis¬ 
pered. “No damage.” 

“What, darling?” 

“Nothing, dear, nothing. Let’s go to 
bed. Tomorrow’s a workday.” The Exd 
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R obert Scrivener noted, with some 
slight irritation, that his secretary 
, had her eye upon the clock. He 
had made no engagements for the eve¬ 
ning, in view of his early departure the 
following morning for Geneva, and she 
knew this; therefore her preoccupation 
with the passing of time could not be on 
his account. No doubt she had what was 
vulgarly called “a date.” A secretary had 
no business to have “dates” when her 
employer, a writer of Robert Scrivener’s 
standing, had a mass of correspondence 
to clear before leaving the country. 

“Judith,” he said at last, “you keep 
looking at the clock. Are you, for some 
reason, in a hurry?” 

She had the grace to blush. 

“It’s all right,” she said quickly, “it’s 
only that I’m going to the theatre later, 
and I rather wanted to change first.” 

“What an odd thing to do,” he said, 
“to choose tonight of all nights to go to 
the theatre. Does that mean you want to 
go at once, and leave these letters until 
I return from Geneva?” 

“No. of course not.” she said. “I’m 
really in no hurry. It was just . . .” 

“Just youthful impatience to be free 
of your fetters,” he declared, “and have 
done with all this tedious nonsense. I 
quite understand. Shall we go on? I’ll 
make my letters as brief as possible.” 

Robert Scrivener continued dictating 
his letters in order of precedence. 

He was a writer of great renown, and 
great integrity. He had first attracted 


notice in the literary world by his re¬ 
views in a Liberal weekly, and later in a 
Sunday newspaper. These reviews showed 
him to be a man of wide culture, neither 
given to wild enthusiasms nor to damning 
condemnation. In fiction he was careful 
to praise books that were unlikely to sell 
but which had for theme some construc¬ 
tive approach to world problems. Now 
and again he would recommend some 
lighter work as being agreeable for re¬ 
laxation. but the reader would sense that 
this lighter work was really only men¬ 
tioned in a vein of tolerance, that Robert 
Scrivener himself would hardly pack it 
amongst his own books to take away on 
holiday. 

During the war—poor eyesight kept 
him from more active service—Robert 
Scrivener continued his literary criti¬ 
cisms, with a slight bias towards the 
Left in politics, but gave his services to 
the Censorship Department of the War 
Office, and received a small decoration 
in recompense. Then, the war over, he 
published a novel that was instantly suc¬ 
cessful. “Fortune Favours the Brave” 
was the story of a soldier who. horrified 
by war and its consequences to the world, 
held a position on the Italian front 
against tremendous odds, and was sub¬ 
sequently captured. He tried to escape 
three times, but each attempt proved 
abortive. Finally, he caught bubonic 
plague and died, but not before giving a 
message on freedom to his fellow pris¬ 
oners that was a model of exquisite 


prose, and for which Scrivener himself 
received an Italian decoration. 

His success was not a flash in the pan. 
The novel that succeeded the war novel, 
entitled “Madrigal.” was a story of a 
man who. pursued by women, could find 
no peace or harmony within himself until 
he had acceded to their demands, and so 
impoverished his own spiritual integrity. 

Scrivener himself was unmarried, and 
was not known to possess any very in¬ 
timate friends of the opposite sex. but 
his second novel, though like the first a 
surprise to his colleagues, was widely ac¬ 
claimed. Other novels followed, all exqui¬ 
sitely written, all throwing into relief the 
problems that so beset mankind during 
the present century. “Jason.” for in¬ 
stance. told of the self-sacrifice of a civil 
servant whose actress wife took prece¬ 
dence in the public eye. and “Taurus.” 
anticipating A.I.D.. showed how one man 
could be responsible for the birth of 
millions. 

T hough he ceased contributing to the 
Liberal weekly. Scrivener continued 
to write for the Sunday newspaper. 
But it was as a novelist and man of 
letters that he was regarded primarily by 
the intelligentsia of his own country and 
of the United States. He gave lectures, 
and appeared from time to time on Brain 
Trusts. He had a good appearance and 
an agreeable speaking voice, and to those 
television viewers who were ignorant of 
his work as a novelist and critic he 
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looked like a distinguished barrister, or 
even a youngish judge. Scrivener knew 
this, and was not displeased. In fact, he 
was determined to touch on certain as¬ 
pects of the law, as it concerned writers, 
during his forthcoming series of lectures 
at Geneva, but mostly he would concern 
himself with the integrity of the writer’s 
self, and how, once dedicated to the 
perfecting of the written word, no writer 
who respected his profession should 
swerve from the high standard he had 
set himself. He hoped, by so speaking, to 
encourage the more thoughtful amongst 
his international fellows, and he had been 
told that it was within the bounds of 
possibility that he might receive a knight¬ 
hood in the New Year honors. 

R obert Scrivener continued to dictate 
his letters, which his secretary took 
. down in her rapid shorthand. 
Finally he removed his spectacles, and 
sighed. 

“That will be all, Judith,” he said. 
“Don’t let me detain you a moment 
longer.” 

“I’ll get them typed at once, and bring 
them for signature,” she said and then, 
before leaving the room, remembered a 
letter, still unopened, on his desk. 

“I’m afraid I forgot to open the one 
from Switzerland,” she said. “It’s there, 
on your blotter. It must be from that fan 
who keeps bothering you about some 
poem you promised to criticize.” 

Scrivener glanced at the envelope. 
“Very probably,” he said. “In any case 
it can wait. I would not dream of letting 
you be late for the theatre.” His secretary 
left the room, and immediately after she 
had gone Scrivener reached for the letter. 
How careless of him. he thought, not to 
glance through the pile before giving 
dictation. He might have known there 
would be a letter, and even the scribbled 
“Personal” would not keep it sacred from 
the prying eyes of Judith. 

Some few months previously Robert 
Scrivener had received a letter from a 
reader praising three poems that had 
appeared in a new quarterly. He did not 
often contribute verse to literary periodi¬ 
cals, and when he did so it was a special 
favor, an intimate revelation, so he 
thought, of his more personal feelings. 

Robert Scrivener received two letters 
from readers who had read the poems. 
One was insulting, saying the verse was 
rubbish. The second letter was from 
someone who said never had any poems, 
save those of Rimbaud and Rilke, made 
such an instant and profound impression 
on the reader. 

Robert Scrivener answered the letter. 
The signature was ambiguous. “A. Li¬ 
moges,” and the address Zurich. Scriv¬ 
ener visualized a professor of psychology, 
or if not a professor, someone of great 
sensibility and intelligence. 
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A week later he received an acknowl¬ 
edgment of his own letter. The writer 
had not slept the night after receiving 
it but had walked the streets of Zurich. 
This second letter went on to expostulate 
about the drabness of society as known 
to the writer, how lonely was life, and 
how, since Robert Scrivener had turned 
the key to a hitherto undreamt of ex¬ 
perience, life had become unbearable. 

Scrivener replied to this letter too. He 
might not have done so had he not also 
received that day a press cutting from 
some obscure newspaper in the United 
States disparaging his last novel, “Tau¬ 
rus.” Scrivener threw the press cutting 
into the wastepaper basket. 

It was a relief to turn to the letter 
from A. Limoges. This time he let him¬ 
self go, and discoursed for two pages on 
sufferings, the inner man, and the ex¬ 
istentialist approach. 

There was silence for a week, and 
then a modest note came containing a 
poem by A. Limoges, and asking for 
criticism. Scrivener read the poem in¬ 
dulgently. It was not bad. He wrote back, 
and then—as an added sop, and as some 
proofs had just come in from a photog¬ 
rapher—he enclosed his own signed 
photograph. 

He imagined the lonely professor, or 
lady medical student, placing the photo¬ 
graph inside a copy of Scrivener’s “Ma¬ 
drigal,” and then Scrivener dismissed the 
matter from his mind. He was surprised 
to receive by return of post (and the en¬ 
velope came on a weekend so he opened 
it himself) the photograph of a girl, 
signed Annette Limoges, and he realized, 
with a slight shock, from the letter en¬ 
closed with it, that his correspondent 
and admirer was neither a professor of 
psychology nor a student of medicine 
but sold nylon stockings in a large store 
in Zurich. 

Scrivener’s first reaction was to tear 
the photograph in two, and throw it, 
with the letter, into the fire; then the 
eyes of the girl, very large and liquid, 
stared up at him reproachfully. She was 
certainly lovely. Nothing cheap about her, 
or vulgar. The letter enclosed with the 
photograph said something about a fa¬ 
ther, now dead, who had been a colonel 
in the French army. 

S crivener locked the letter, and the 
photograph, in his desk, and it was 
only when yet another letter came, 
apologizing for the presumption of send¬ 
ing her photograph, and declaring that 
the sender was so overcome by Scrivener’s 
own photograph that she had. for the 
second time, walked the streets of Zurich 
by night, that the renowned author of 
“Fortune Favours the Brave” decided to 
acknowledge it. It was following upon the 
exchange of photographs that a weekly 
correspondence was set up between Rob¬ 


ert Scrivener and Annette Limoges. The 
correspondence was not shown to Judith, 
Scrivener’s secretary, and Scrivener was 
careful to write only on weekends. His 
letters varied, at times serious, at times 
amusing. He formed the habit of treating 
his unknown correspondent as a form of 
peg on which to hang his theories and 
his moods. The letters he received in 
return invariably commented on his feel¬ 
ings and his moods, making Scrivener 
feel that here, at last, was someone who 
understood, someone who—making no 
sort of interference in his life—had yet 
become part of it. What made the cor¬ 
respondence even more delightful was 
that Annette Limoges never intruded her 
own less important life upon that of 
Robert Scrivener. 

It did not occur to Robert Scrivener, 
when he accepted the engagement to give 
two lectures at Geneva, that this might 
give him an opportunity to meet Annette 
Limoges in person. He wrote and told 
her of his forthcoming visit, as he told 
all his plans, but with no other thought 
in mind. It was Annette who wrote in 
great excitement saying that the dates 
he had booked for the lectures in Geneva 
happened, by a miracle, to coincide with 
her own vacation and it would be the 
simplest thing in the world to take the 
train to Geneva and meet him at last. 
She enclosed a snapshot of herself in a 
bathing suit. 

N ow it happened that he had, that 
week, attended the wedding of 
a friend and fellow author, a 
widower, who had suddenly decided to 
remarry late, and although Scrivener had 
gone to the wedding in a spirit of mock¬ 
ery he had found himself, during the 
reception, with the tables turned. The 
groom with his young bride at his side 
twitted him, Robert Scrivener, with be¬ 
ing an old maid. There were standers-by 
who laughed. He even overheard a guest 
murmur something offensive to the effect 
that experts who wrote books called 
“Taurus” should practice what they 
preached. When he shook hands with his 
old friend, whose books he despised— 
they sold in ridiculous numbers—and 
congratulated him, his friend smiled in 
a manner quite superior, and said, “Don’t 
you envy me going off to Majorca on a 
cruise with this?” And he looked at his 
bride, and laughed. 

Scrivener left the reception before he 
was forced to endure the spectacle of his 
contemporary climbing into a confetti- 
sprinkled car adorned with white ribbons, 
but on his return to his flat he unlocked 
the drawer in his desk and looked once 
more at the photograph of Annette Li¬ 
moges. 

His friend’s jest about his being an 
old maid rankled. It was almost as though 
there were some disagreeable suggestion 


being made that he, Robert Scrivener, 
was a fake, without the wide experience 
of life that his novels suggested. Boldly, 
he took up his pen and wrote to Annette 
Limoges, suggesting that she come to 
Geneva to meet him, and saying that he 
would reserve the necessary accommoda¬ 
tion. 

A the time for the encounter drew 
near. Scrivener was aware of a 
mounting excitement. He felt ten 
years younger, and found it was almost 
impossible to concentrate on the notes 
he was making for the forthcoming lec¬ 
tures. The integrity of the writer, and 
the perfection of the written word, these 
things took second place when he thought 
of the two connecting rooms at the Hotel 
Mirabelle, Geneva; and on this last night, 
before departure, he allowed himself the 
luxury of imagining the first meeting— 
Annette radiant and a little shy, smiling 
at him across a dinner table set on a 
terrace. He had taken care to order 
flowers for her room. 

The lecture was not until the follow¬ 
ing night, and his first engagement was 
luncheon during that day with the Swiss 
man of letters who was organizing the 
lecture. Therefore the first evening, after 
he had landed at Geneva airport, would 
be set aside for Annette alone. 

The letter, which had escaped the vigi¬ 
lant eye of Judith, was an ecstatic note 
from Annette telling Scrivener she would 
arrive in Geneva first and would be wait¬ 
ing at the airport to meet him. 

“If I’m not at the airport,” she said, 
“it will mean I don’t want to embarrass 
you before officials, and you will then 
find me at the hotel.” This showed her 
discretion. She was not going to put her¬ 
self forward in any way. Robert Scrivener 
could hardly wait for the hours to pass 
before he took flight from London air¬ 
port. for Geneva. His secretary returned 
with the typed letters for signature. He 
signed them, and bade her goodbye. 

The flight to Geneva was uneventful 
and, luckily, smooth—and as the aircraft 
taxied up the landing strip he looked 
out of the window eagerly for a young 
girlish figure with a cloud of light brown 
hair, but he could see no one resembling 
the photograph that he now knew so well. 

Scrivener went through customs, and 
collected his baggage, and hailed a por¬ 
ter. The porter summoned a taxi and 
soon the taxi drew up before the Hotel 
Mirabelle. gay and inviting in the bright 
sun, its terrace overlooking the blue lake. 
Scrivener’s bags were seized by a page 
and he went himself to sign the register 
and to collect his key. 

It was a moment of apprehension. He 
had a foreboding that after all Annette 
Limoges might not have come. He heard 
himself asking in an unsteady voice if 
there was any message for him. The 


concierge produced an envelope; it was 
in her handwriting. He turned aside, and 
opened it. The message was brief. She 
had arrived safely; actually she had been 
in Geneva two days. The rooms were 
wonderful. His flowers were exquisite. 
She had gone to swim, but would be back 
at the hotel directly. Scrivener followed 
the page upstairs. 

The first thing he did, after glancing 
round his room, was to try the com¬ 
municating door. It was locked. However, 
that could easily be remedied. Feeling a 
little foolish, he put his eye to the key¬ 
hole. He could see nothing. He had a 
bath, and changed, and then went out on 
the balcony. The waiters were already on 
the terrace serving drinks. 

Beyond the terrace was the promenade, 
and beyond the promenade the lake. In 
the far distance he could see diving 
boards, and boats, and collections of 
happy bathers. Scrivener telephoned for 
his floor waiter to bring him a martini, 
and as he sipped it, standing there on 
the balcony, his anticipation of what the 
hours should bring to him grew into a 
fever of impatience. Why was she late? 
Could anything have happened? Too agi¬ 
tated to remain on the balcony, he went 
back into his room, and began to read 
over the notes for his lecture. It was no 
use. though. He could not concentrate. 
Then he had the idea that she might, 
after all, have arrived back at the hotel 
and gone to her room, lacking the cour¬ 
age to let him know. 

He crossed the room, and tapped on 
the door. There was no answer. He seized 
the telephone and asked to be put 
through to the next room. There was no 
reply. After a moment or two the voice 
at the switchboard informed him that it 
was useless to ring number 28—his own 
room was 27—as room 28 was unoc¬ 
cupied. 

“Unoccupied?” he said. “But there 
must be some mistake. I want to speak 
to a Mademoiselle Limoges, who has 
room twenty-eight.” 

“"I* *"onsieur is mistaken.” replied the 

I %/■ voice. “Mademoiselle Limoges 
i occupies room fifty-one.” 

Scrivener controlled himself with dif¬ 
ficulty. The fools at the reception desk 
must have made some idiotic mistake. He 
asked, with shaking voice, to be put 
through to room fifty-one. The ringing 
tone followed, with no reply. Scrivener 
swore, and replaced the receiver. Then 
he went down to the terrace and ordered 
another martini. 

People came out onto the terrace, in 
couples, or in groups, some to drink and 
some to dine, and Robert Scrivener sat 
at his solitary table with nothing to do 
but watch the door leading into the Mira¬ 
belle restaurant. 

Twice the waiter had come to his table 


with the menu card, and had been waved 
away. Then he saw advancing toward him 
someone in striped jeans and sandals, 
a vivid emerald shirt, and yes, it was she, 
it was Annette Limoges. She raised her 
hand and waved, and blew a kiss. Scriv¬ 
ener stood up. She was by his side, 
taller than he had expected, darker, the 
hair still damp from her swim and di¬ 
sheveled, but lovely, undeniably lovely. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” she said, 
and the voice was soft and low. 

“Forgive you?” he said. “Of course I 
forgive you. Waiter . . .” and he turned 
to summon a passing waiter for another 
martini, but she put her hand on his arm. 
“No . . . No . . .” she said quickly. “I’ll 
fly upstairs and change. I’ll be ten min¬ 
utes. Order me a Cinzano.” 

She was gone before he had time to 
assimilate anything that had happened. 
The photograph and the snapshot had 
led him to expect something attractive 
and warm, but the reality far surpassed 
the photographs. He was bowled over. 

H e had seen himself being indulgent, 
patronizing, while she sat listen¬ 
ing with rapt eyes to his conversa¬ 
tion; but now he was not so sure. He 
felt suddenly at a loss, callow, and as 
awkward as an undergraduate ordering 
his first dinner. He was considering the 
menu in consultation with the maitre 
d’hotel when she returned. She had 
changed into a strapless frock of some 
sort of spotted material, showing to great 
advantage her bronzed arms and shoul¬ 
ders. The light brown hair, worn long 
when she had first appeared, was now 
twisted into a knot behind her head, very 
chic, very becoming, and the touch of 
green eye-shadow made the eyes them¬ 
selves seem lustrous and large. Scrivener 
felt himself undressed. Her appearance 
warranted a tuxedo, and his gray busi¬ 
ness suit somehow seemed out of place. 

“You can’t imagine.” she said, as she 
sat down, “what it means to me to do 
this. After the long hours in that terrible 
store, to be transplanted, by the wave of 
a magician’s wand, and you are the 
magician, you, sitting there in front of 
me, just as I imagined. Robert. Robert 
Scrivener.” He smiled, and made a little 
gesture of deprecation. 

“The Cinzano,” he said, “is it the way 
you like it?” 

“Perfect.” She embraced him with her 
smile. “But then everything is perfect. 
Geneva, the hotel, the lake, and you.” 

The waiter was at his elbow again, 
and Scrivener had to concentrate upon 
another perfection, the final decision of 
what they should eat and drink. It seemed 
to him immensely important that their 
first dinner together should be as mo¬ 
mentous as everything else had been to 
her. 

“You are quite sure that is what you 
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would like?” he asked, for the third 
time, overanxious in his desire to please, 
and she nodded, and sipped her Cinzano, 
and the waiter bowed and disappeared. 

“Well . . Robert Scrivener looked 
across the table at his correspondent 
over so many months—to whom, indeed, 
he had quite often bared his heart, re¬ 
leased his innermost thoughts—and found 
himself inarticulate. He did not know 
what to say. The fine phrases that rolled 
from his pen with such ease were non¬ 
existent. 

“The wonderful thing about this,” said 
the girl, “is that we know each other 
already. We might have been having din¬ 
ner together night after night.” 

“I know,” he lied. “It makes all the 
difference.” 

“Usually,” said Annette, “there is some 
sort of restraint when two people meet 
for the first time. But not with us. You 
know that you can tell me everything. 
I know the same.” 

She had finished her Cinzano, and was 
looking about her for another. He sum¬ 
moned the waiter again. 

“Another Cinzano for mademoiselle,” 
he said. It was all very well on paper, 
alone in his study, with a glance perhaps 
at the photograph, but now in reality, 
faced with the vision, with that face, 
those eyes, those lips, how much simpler 
it would be if they did not have to talk, 
but could go upstairs, literally upstairs, 
and let nature take its course. Forget 
everything. 

The business of eating helped, and 
with the wine, his self-confidence re¬ 
turned, his aplomb, and he could not have 
seemed dull to her because she laughed, 
and smiled, accepting his smallest re¬ 
marks as witticisms. It was just a mo¬ 
mentary phase, he realized, that sensa¬ 
tion, at first encounter, of his own dumb 
idiocy. At any rate, she had not noticed 
it. Little flattering phrases fell from her 
tongue like crumbs of comfort. She asked 
him about the lectures he was to give, 
about the biography he was writing, every 
remark she made proving how often she 
must have read his letters. And when 
the ritual of the dinner was over, and 
they sat over their coffee and liqueurs, 
Robert Scrivener felt himself bathing, as 
it were, in a kind of luminous warmth. 

u-w 7"ou know,” he said, and his words 

Y were a little slurred—the liqueur 

A had been an error, but the effect 
would pass—“you know, my dear, the 
fools have made a- mistake about our 
rooms.” 

“A mistake?” She looked up at him. 

“Yes. I’m on the first floor. You are on 
the second.” 

“Oh, but that’s my fault.” She smiled 
across at him. “When I arrived I was on 
the first floor, number twenty-eight I 
think it was, but it was such a little 


cubbyhole of a room I asked to have it 
changed. Now I have a beauty. With a 
wonderful view both ways.” 

“Ah. That explains it.” 

He pretended to understand, but in 
truth he was taken aback. He had made 
a point of ordering communicating rooms 
of the same size. 

«T hope you have a quiet room,” she 

I said. “You’ll be working, probably, 
A last thing at night, and first thing 
in the morning. That’s your usual rou¬ 
tine, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t work on holidays,” he said. 

“But the lectures,” she said. “Do you 
mean they are quite ready, no final pol¬ 
ishing to give?” 

“Any polishing,” he told her, “will be 
done on the platform, as I speak.” 

This supposition, on her part, that he 
would be working in the evening struck 
him as strange. 

He wondered whether he should be 
blunt and announce with a laugh, “If 
there is one thing I detest, it’s walking 
about hotel passages in a dressing-gown.” 
Then she suddenly put out her hand 
across the table and took his. 

“This is the most wonderful part of 
all,” she said, “that I can say anything 
to you, just anything. As though you 
were my twin.” 

The warmth held him deliciously. So 
much promise in the voice, such subtle 
strength in the pressure of the hand. 
After all, did it matter so much about 
the room on the second floor? The actual 
fact of separation might make the going 
to and fro more intriguing. 

“It’s exciting,” she said, “to be so 
terribly in love.” 

He returned the pressure of her hand, 
wondering how to maneuver their depar¬ 
ture from the terrace. Perhaps a stroll by 
the lake for ten minutes or so, and 
then . . . 

“It happened so suddenly,” she said. 
“You know how it is; it must have 
happened to you a dozen times, with your 
experience. You know how in ‘Madrigal’ 
you made Davina walk into a restaurant 
and lose all account of time, and space. 
It was like that, with me. Directly I saw 
Alberto come out of the bathing-hut yes¬ 
terday I knew I was finished.” 

Scrivener let his hand stay where it 
was, in hers, but he felt his body stiffen. 

“Alberto,” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said, “Alberto. He’s the 
bathing attendant on the Mirabelle plage, 
and the handsomest thing you’ve ever 
seen. We took one look at each other 
and there it was.” 

She laughed, and squeezed his hand 
again. 

“I said I had no towel.” she went on, 
“so we got into conversation, and then— 
he acts as swimming instructor too—he 
came in the water with me. I didn’t need 


any lesson, but it was fun to pretend, 
and it looked better, because of the 
other swimmers. Oh, Robert, I can’t tell 
you how wonderful it was. I spent the 
rest of the day down there, on the plage, 
and again today. I told him all about 
you and he was so impressed; he was 
quite embarrassed that you might be here 
waiting for me. I said he needn’t worry. 
Robert Scrivener isn’t an ordinary man, 
I said. He’s the most understanding per¬ 
son in the whole world.” 

She withdrew her hand to light another 
cigarette, and he made pretense of swal¬ 
lowing the dregs of liqueur left in his 
glass. Whatever happened she must learn 
nothing from his face or from his voice. 

“How very amusing,” he said. 

She wrinkled her nose as she lit her 
cigarette. “But I don’t behave like this 
as a rule,” she told him. “I’m very good, 
very sedate. This is just one of those 
things. As I said to Alberto this evening, 
‘How Robert is going to mock me when 
I tell him what has happened.’ Alberto 
was not so sure. He thought you might 
be offended.” 

It was Scrivener’s turn to laugh. The 
laugh sounded natural, but the effort he 
put into it cost him ten years. 

“Why on earth should I be offended?” 

hy indeed! It’s another bit of 
experience for Robert, I told 
him. Any grist to the writer’s 
mill. No, what is so wonderful for me is 
that you’ve made the meeting possible. 
Here I am having the time of my life, 
and it’s all owing to you.” 

Ironic phrases rose to Scrivener’s lips, 
but he had the strength of mind to 
smother them. To show the faintest 
shadow of annoyance would be to lose 
face. 

“Do I meet the paragon?” he asked. 

“But of course,” she said. “As a matter 
of fact I told him to be at the bar near 
the railroad station at precisely ten 
o’clock. Which it is now. We agreed the 
railroad station was best, because no one 
would recognize us there. You see, if it 
was known that the bathing attendant 
from the plage was having a wild affair 
with one of the hotel visitors, Alberto 
might lose his job.” 

“I’m ready if you are,” said Scrivener, 
and she rose at once and led the way 
from the terrace through the restaurant, 
an alluring figure, cool and lovely in the 
strapless frock, primed for the bathing 
attendant, but not for him. 

“Don’t mind if Alberto’s shy,” she said, 
as they walked through the streets, humid 
now that darkness had fallen, languorous 
with a softness of velvet. “He’s only 
twenty-two, my age, and he won’t know 
what to say to you. Naturally he wants 
to come to the lecture tomorrow. We 
thought we’d go together. He’s never met 
a well-known before.” 


“Have you?” The retort shot from him 
like a bullet from a rifle, but she was too 
happy, or too temporarily insensitive to 
seize his tone. 

“In Zurich, sometimes,” she replied. 
“But I’m generally too tired in the eve¬ 
nings to go out and enjoy myself.” 

“Yes. Selling stockings must be an 
exhausting business.” How aptly, how 
cuttingly, could it be said; but pride 
forbade. They came to a garish bar, by 
the station, and Annette Limoges, con¬ 
fident and gay, pushed her way through 
the knots of laughing people. “I hope 
you won’t be recognized,” said Annette. 
“It would be too bad if the evening was 
spoilt by some wretched official coming 
up and button-holing you.” 

S crivener felt it would be his salva¬ 
tion. He would have given much for 
a member of the Society of Inter¬ 
national Letters to approach him at that 
moment and say, “It’s Robert Scrivener, 
isn’t it? We’ve been trying to get you at 
the Mirabelle. Do join us in a drink.” 
Then, only then, after some such bald 
encounter, could he look across at An¬ 
nette Limoges and say, “My dear, do 
you mind? Run along and find your 
Alberto. I have to join these friends.” 
Pride would then be salvaged. Nothing 
of the sort happened. Annette led him to 
a corner of the bar, where sat a bronzed 
young man with a great mop of curling 
hair. Good-looking perhaps, in a flashy 
sort of way. but the ring on the little 
finger made Scrivener flinch. And An¬ 
nette, who had seemed so in place on the 
terrace of the Mirabelle. so desirable 
and truly lovely, seemed suddenly to lose 
cast before his eyes. 

“Hullo, darling.” she said, and the 
“darling” was an offense to Scrivener. 
“Here we are. I want you to meet Mr. 
Robert Scrivener.” The young man put 
out his hand, and Scrivener touched it 
as he would an unclean substance. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Alberto, 
sliding from his stool, and then Scrivener, 
the host, ordered a round of drinks. 

The three of them sat round a small 
table, and the older man, who earlier 
that evening had been the girl’s proud 
escort, must now play the role of indul¬ 
gent uncle, or worse—the plain goose¬ 
berry. It seemed to Robert Scrivener that 
his sense of inferiority was deepened by 
a feeling that the bathing attendant was 
aware of his discomfiture, and was as 
embarrassed as himself. 

The writer knew, and it was this knowl¬ 
edge that only made degradation more 
profound, that should Annette leave them 
for a space of a few minutes, he. Scriv¬ 
ener, could turn to Alberto and pass a 
note for a few thousand francs across 
the table, and the bathing attendant 
would understand his meaning without a 
word in reply. He would just disappear. 


Once he was out of the way, the girl 
would be Scrivener’s once more. The 
shocking truth was that if this could only 
be achieved. Scrivener would still be will¬ 
ing to blot out his resentment at the 
events of the past few hours, such was the 
fascination of the sales girl from Zurich. 
He had traveled all this way, not for the 
very secondary purpose of the lectures, 
but to indulge himself with the prize so 
readily and freely offered—and which 
had turned out so delectable—only to 
find it handled before him by the bath¬ 
ing attendant. Scrivener was not so blind 
as to assume that his own physical 
charms could be as compelling as those 
of Alberto; nevertheless, the girl had 
come to Geneva to meet him. She was, 
in fact, his guest. The guest of someone 
renowned in the international world of 
letters, who, with a wave of his hand, 
must surely command adulation from the 
most beautiful women in the world. But 
could he? Here was the secret stab. 
Everywhere, throughout the world, there 
were men at this moment acting the part 
of husband or lover: sometimes they paid 
for the privilege, sometimes the services 
of their companion were given free, but 
whatever the case contact did at least 
take place. Yet Robert Scrivener, author 
of “Madrigal,” “Jason,” and “Taurus.” 
known on two continents for his masterly 
diagnosis of the problems of the human 
heart, was obliged to seek out a shop 
girl from a Zurich store who could not 
even wait for his attentions. 

“I tell you what. Robert.” said An¬ 
nette. breaking in upon his bitter train 
of thought, “if you don’t have any en¬ 
gagement before the lecture tomorrow 
evening, we could all three of us spend 
the day in the mountains. You could 
hire a car, and we could take a picnic 
lunch.” 

Oddly enough, this had been Scriv¬ 
ener’s plan originally, before the advent 
of Alberto. He had visualized a drive to 
the mountains, or an expedition across 
the lake, following his luncheon with the 
Swiss man of letters. 

’m afraid,” said Scrivener, “that I 
am booked for luncheon.” 

“Oh, what a bother,” said Annette, 
“but I suppose we could go without you. 
Alberto will be free after two o’clock.” 
She squeezed the hand of the bathing at¬ 
tendant. as she had squeezed Scrivener’s 
at dinner. “Darling,” she said, “you’d like 
that, wouldn’t you? Robert would arrange 
a car for us. and we could stay out until 
it was time to come back for the lecture. 
Then we could all dine afterwards.” 

Alberto looked apologetically at his 
host. 

“Perhaps Mr. Scrivener has other 
plans.” he demurred. 

“Oh. no,” said Annette Limoges, “you 
haven’t, have you, Robert?” 


“I have no plans at all,” he said. “I am 
in Geneva to deliver two lectures. I’m 
really in the hands of the authorities con- 

“Well, we can always arrange details 
in the morning,” said Annette. “The 
thing is, for all of us to be happy. Al¬ 
berto hasn’t read ‘Taurus’ yet, have you, 
Alberto, so he doesn’t know that wonder¬ 
ful passage where Mark explains his 
philosophy of life. I’m going to buy him 
a copy tomorrow, and you’ll autograph it 
for him, won’t you, Robert?” 

“I shall be delighted,” said Scrivener, 
and with the gallantry of Philip Sydney 
he ordered another beer for the bathing 
attendant. The long evening wound to its 
close. The bar emptied. 

“The bartender,” said Scrivener, “looks 
as if he wants to get rid of us.” The three 
inseparables rose to their feet. Scrivener 
paid the bill for the final round of drinks, 
and they proceeded back to the hotel. 

Outside on the steps of the Mirabelle, 
Annette paused. She dropped the arm of 
Scrivener, but still held that of Alberto. 

“I’ll walk with Alberto to the end of 
the promenade,” she said, and Scrivener 
saw her glance towards the lake where 
stood the line of bathing huts or dressing 
rooms, now discreetly dark and silent, to 
which the attendant very probably pos¬ 
sessed the key. 

“Then I will bid you both good night,” 
said Scrivener. 

Annette Limoges embraced him with 
her smile. “It’s been a wonderful eve¬ 
ning,” she said. “I don’t know how I’m 
going to thank you.” 

N or do I. thought Scrivener. Raising 
his hand in farewell, he turned 
his back on both of them, and 
entering the hotel, was borne upstairs to 
room number 27 by a yawning page. His 
bed was turned down. His pajamas were 
laid out upon the cover. How neat, how 
smooth, how virginal the room! Switch¬ 
ing on the bedside lamp, he saw that the 
time, by his travelling clock, was a quar¬ 
ter to two. With a determined gesture he 
drew the curtains. Soberly, he undressed. 

Scrivener did not see Annette Limoges 
the next morning. He telephoned her 
room at ten, and the sleepy voice that 
answered him was too heavy, too drugged 
with the delights of the preceding night 
to make itself understood. Scrivener was 
due to be collected by his Swiss man of 
letters at midday; therefore he was ready 
and waiting in the hall of the Mirabelle 
at five minutes to the hour. At precisely 
three minutes to twelve Annette Limoges 
came out of the lift, dressed in her 
striped jeans and sandals and sporting 
the emerald shirt. She looked like a ripe 
peach that had just been plucked, and 
not, alas, by Scrivener. 

“It’s all arranged.” she said with a 
smile. “I’ve ordered the car. I’m going 
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to pick Alberto up at half-past twelve.” 

As she was speaking, a stout man in a 
gray suit, carrying a Homburg hat, 
moved ponderously towards Scrivener. 

“Mr. Robert Scrivener?” he enquired, 
his accent Swiss-German, his manner af¬ 
fable. “I am pleased to present myself, 
Fritz Lieber, etc., of the International 
Society of Letters. Welcome to Geneva.” 

hank you,” said Scrivener, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “this 
is Mademoiselle Limoges.” 

“It’s too bad, Herr Lieber, that you are 
taking Mr. Scrivener off to lunch,” an¬ 
nounced Annette gaily. “We had every¬ 
thing all fixed for a day in the moun¬ 
tains.” 

Herr Lieber, puzzled, turned to the 
writer for confirmation. “I hope there has 
not been some misunderstanding,” he be¬ 
gan, and Scrivener, embarrassed, waved 
his hand. “No, no, of course not; our 
luncheon was arranged many weeks ago.” 

His companion for the day murmured 
something to the effect that any friend of 
the guest of honor was welcome at the 
luncheon table. 

“Mademoiselle Limoges has already 
made other arrangements,” Scrivener 
said, and, turning to Annette, “I shall see 
you when I return. If you are back before 
me, leave a message at the desk.” Then, 
fearful that she might suggest a change 
in plans involving Alberto, he forced a 
genial smile upon the representative of 
the International Society, and added, 
“Shall we go?” 

“I regret very much,” began Herr Lie¬ 
ber, as they stepped into the waiting car, 
“that you did not tell me there would be 
others in your party. It would have been 
so simple to extend the invitation. The 
young lady . . . did you say, your niece?” 

“An acquaintance only,” said Scrivener 
coldly. 

“Please to pardon me. The young lady, 
Mademoiselle Limoges, will surely re¬ 
quire tickets for the lecture this evening, 
and tickets too for anyone else you care 
to bring?” 

“I believe,” said Scrivener, “that Ma¬ 
demoiselle Limoges has already booked 
her tickets.” 

“Good. Excellent. There will be refresh¬ 
ments afterwards, of course. Mr. Scrive¬ 
ner. I must apologize for certain difficul¬ 
ties that have arisen. Owing to many peo¬ 
ple being on holiday at the moment and 
certain other factors beyond our control, 
we were unsuccessful in selling many 
tickets for the second lecture you were 
kind enough to suggest giving. For the 
first, we are fully booked, but for the 
second—” He broke off, pink with em¬ 
barrassment. 

“I quite understand,” said Scrivener. 
“You would prefer to cancel the second 
lecture?” 

“That is, of course, for you to say,” 


said Herr Lieber quickly. “It is just that 
the hall might be almost empty, and it 
would be a waste of your valuable time.” 

“You must cancel it, of course,” re¬ 
plied Scrivener, and he was aware of the 
expression of relief on his companion’s 
face. 

They arrived at the hotel, and within a 
few moments he was the center of an 
earnest group of men and women, to all 
of whom he was introduced before they 
filed into the restaurant. 

Generally Robert Scrivener was 
pleased to discuss the merits of his nov¬ 
els with strangers. Today, for no reason 
he could give himself, the subject was 
dull as ashes. He heard himself answer 
courtesy with courtesy, platitude with 
platitude, and he ate his way through 
course after course of rich, substantial 
food, but his mind and his heart were 
elsewhere. Upon what ice-blue peak, he 
wondered, did the luscious entity of An¬ 
nette Limoges disport itself with the sun- 
bronzed Alberto, what mountain straw¬ 
berries fell into their mouths, what melt¬ 
ing snow, what kisses? 

He shook his head as the waiter offered 
him a second helping of roast pork— 
strange choice for a June luncheon—and 
bent his ear to the neighbor on his left 
who declared that the cinema had de¬ 
stroyed the values of the western world. 

“Even in Geneva here.” declared his 
neighbor, “where we like to pride our¬ 
selves on gathering in our midst the best 
brains of Europe, your second lecture. 
Mr. Scrivener, must be abandoned 
through lack of demand for tickets. Yet 
two streets away the people fight to get 
into some nonsense from Hollywood. I 
call it murder of the intellect. There is 
no other word for it.” 

“No other word.” agreed Scrivener, and 
glancing furtively at his watch he saw 
that the hands already stood at half-past 

S crivener did not escape until five in 
the afternoon. The luncheon over, 
he must visit the headquarters of 
the International Society of Letters, and 
examine the array of manuscripts in 
their possession, usually kept behind 
glass, but today spread open upon a table 
in his honor. It was nearing half-past 
five when, warned that he had but two 
hours’ respite before his lecture, due to 
start at half-past seven, the writer re¬ 
turned to the hotel. 

The first thing he noticed on asking for 
his key was that his key was gone. He 
was told that Mademoiselle Limoges had 
asked for it about an hour before; and 
since it had not been given back, she 
must doubtless still be there. Scrivener 
summoned the lift, and hurried along the 
corridor to his room. Annette was lying 
on the balcony, having changed from her 
jeans into brief shorts. Large black 


glasses protected her eyes from the sun. 

“Hullo,” she called, as Scrivener en¬ 
tered the room. “We’ve had a wonderful 
day. Alberto’s only just gone, but he’ll 
be back again directly.” Indeed, about 
his neat room were traces of recent occu¬ 
pancy other than his own. A pullover 
flung on the bed. A tray of drinks. His 
books moved. And worse still, on the 
bathroom floor, a wet towel. 

“I thought you were going to the moun¬ 
tains?” he said, too taken aback to pro¬ 
test at this invasion of his room. 

“We never went,” replied Annette. 
“We lunched just outside Geneva, and 
then decided, as it was so hot. to go and 
bathe instead. The car took us to an 
enchanting spot Alberto knew. Then we 
came back here. I couldn’t ask him up 
to my room, it would have looked odd; 
but I knew you wouldn’t mind if we came 
up here instead. Alberto had a bath, and 
now he has gone off to change for your 
lecture.” 

She removed her black sun glasses, and 
smiled up at him. 

«"■* thought,” said Scrivener, “that you 

I did not care to invite your friend 
JL into the hotel for fear it should get 
him into trouble with the management?” 

“Had he come to my room, yes,” an¬ 
swered Annette. “I would never have sug¬ 
gested that. But as you can well imagine, 
Mr. Robert Scrivener can do no wrong. 
There are notices everywhere in the en¬ 
trance hall about your lecture. Alberto 
and I are dying for it.” 

Dying, observed Scrivener to himself, 
so much that they could not even pick up 
the bath towel from the floor. And the 
soap, the cake of soap he had brought 
from London, had been left in the bath. 
It protruded, half-consumed, from the 
gaping waste hole. Murderous rage 
gripped Scrivener. He turned away from 
the bathroom and went to the balcony 
and stared down at Annette Limoges, who 
was intent on anointing her toe nails a 
vivid puce. 

“You know what?” she suggested, 
“how would it be if the three of us went 
dancing, when your lecture was over? 
There’s a wonderful place the other side 
of the lake, where one can dine and dance 
outside.” 

“You’ve spilt some varnish on the bal¬ 
cony.” said Scrivener. 

“Have I? Never mind, the femme de 
chambre will wipe it off. Well, what do 
you say to my idea? You’d like some 
gaiety, wouldn’t you. after the mental 
strain of the lecture?” 

“Mental strain!” echoed Scrivener. 
“Mental strain . . .” The laugh that came 
from him held an hysterical note. An¬ 
nette Limoges glanced up at him. sur¬ 
prised. “What is it?” she said. “Is any¬ 
thing the matter?” And even now. he 
thought, even now if she would only dis- 
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miss the bathing attendant, he could for¬ 
get his rage and be ready to continue 
where they had so disastrously left off. 

“You’re not nervous, are you?” asked 
Annette. “I assure you, there’s no need 
to be. Only the people in the first six 
rows will hear what you say anyway. The 
acoustics in that hall are very bad, Al¬ 
berto says.” 

Robert Scrivener clenched his fists. It 
seemed to him that there were two alter¬ 
natives. One was to murder her at once. 
The other was to seize her from the bal¬ 
cony and carry her to his bed. He lacked 
the courage to do either. He turned away 
from her. and going into his bathroom, 
slammed the door and locked it. Pres¬ 
ently he heard her knock. He took no 
notice, and proceeded to run both taps. 
Then he sat with folded arms until the 
sound of a distant door told him that she 
had gone away. Scrivener then prepared 
himself for the lecture that was to take 
place at half-past seven. 

At seven precisely, his host of the day, 
Herr Lieber, arrived at the Mirabelle to 
express his regret that the second lecture 
the following day must be abandoned, 
blaming the attraction of the cinema. 

“They are queuing in hundreds for this 
film across the way.” he observed, as they 
arrived at the lecture hall. “My wife and 
daughter have been twice. I never go to 
the cinema myself. Of course, when we 
arranged your lecture, we had no way of 
knowing what film was to be shown at 
the Elysee.” 

Had they known, wondered Scrivener, 
would they have written to him cancelling 
the first lecture as they had done the 
second? His thesis was ruined, as it was. 
Two separate trains of thought must now 
be merged into one to render his first 
lecture comprehensible. 

As he sat on the platform, listening to 
the introduction by the president of the 
International Society of Letters, it 
seemed to Scrivener that all he had 
worked for hitherto had been in vain. 
“Fortune Favours the Brave.” “Madri¬ 
gal,” “Jason,” “Taurus,” all being lauded 
at this moment by the president of the 
Society, had been set at naught, in his 
own estimation, through a sequence of 
events over which he had been powerless. 

H is journey to Geneva had been ill- 
starred. and even now, when he 
should be gathering the threads of 
his wasted material together, part of his 
mental process was composing a telegram 
to Judith, warning her that he would be 
returning to London the following day. 
For what use was it now to consider get¬ 
ting hold of a car and driving up the 
Rhone Valley if the hoped-for compan¬ 
ion of his travels was not worthy of her 
hire? 

“And so. I have much pleasure in in¬ 
troducing the famous novelist, poet, and 


critic, Mr. Robert Scrivener.” The presi¬ 
dent of the Society bowed towards him, 
and Scrivener rose to his feet. 

Integrity, he supposed afterwards, in¬ 
tegrity and training brought him through 
the ordeal. The appreciative silence of 
the audience, and their generous applause 
at the conclusion, these tributes proved 
to him that he had not failed. 

He was. however, exhausted. Almost 
fainting as the result of his own elo¬ 
quence, Scrivener allowed himself to be 
led into the room behind the platform, 
where he was given chicken sandwiches 
and sweet champagne. This, he under¬ 
stood, was the culmination of hospitality 
that had begun for him that morning. 

if ter he had sufficiently cooled his 
parched throat, and shaken the 
remaining hands extended to him, 
he would be a free man, without even a 
car or Herr Lieber at his disposal. For 
this, he was grateful. He made ready, 
therefore, for his departure, giving, as ex¬ 
cuse, a belated supper with friends who 
awaited him even now at the hotel. Just 
as he was about to leave, a note was put 
into his hands by Herr Lieber. Scrivener 
recognized the handwriting of Annette 
Limoges. He put the note into his pocket 
and made his escape from the Society of 
International Letters. 

A steady rain was falling when he came 
out into the street. He could see no taxis. 
He stood for a moment, looking to right 
and left, and then remembered the note 
in his pocket. 

“Dearest Robert,” he read, “you were 
marvelous. Alberto is quite overwhelmed. 
We left early, so as not to be trampled 
in the crush. I expect you will be having 
supper with the Society, so this is just to 
let you know I shall take Alberto up to 
your room and we will have supper there, 
as we are both feeling too tired to dance. 
Looking forward to seeing you later on, 
and congratulations once again. Fond 
love. Annette. 

“P.S. You had better knock on the 
door before coming in!” 

Robert Scrivener rumpled the note 
in his hand and dropped it down a con¬ 
venient drain. Then, with his collar 
turned up, he hurried along the street to 
find a taxi. But if he found one. he won¬ 
dered, where should he go? Annette and 
Alberto were even now making free use 
of room number 27. His head low, be¬ 
cause of the rain, he found himself 
brought to a standstill by a crowd of 
people. Were they all looking for taxis 
too? 

Glancing about him. he realized that 
he had got himself jammed into a cinema 
queue and now. unable to proceed far¬ 
ther or break from it. he was forced to 
advance with the queue towards the audi¬ 
torium. Slowly he was borne towards the 
box office. Scrivener was unable to ex¬ 


plain that he himself had no desire to 
visit the cinema, but was in the queue 
through misunderstanding. 

It was simpler to let circumstance de¬ 
feat him. Scrivener felt in his pocket for 
change and as he passed the box office 
exchanged his few hundred francs for 
a small slip given him in return. He was 
propelled on once more, and stumbling 
in the darkness he groped his way to the 
humble seat answering the number on 
his ticket. 

The picture, whatever it was, had be¬ 
gun. Galloping horses chased one an¬ 
other across a wide screen. Music sobbed 
from the sound track. 

Robert Scrivener was very tired. The 
sweet champagne had numbed, for the 
moment, his taut nerves, and instead a 
sad self-pity, a nostalgic a quoi bon , had 
turned his mood to one of resignation. 
He sat back on his hard, cheap seat and 
lifted his eyes to the screen. 

Little by little the thread of the story 
became plain. The leading character was 
a man of middle age whose life had 
turned sour, and who. in a moment of 
drunken folly, had killed his wife. He 
then fell in love with his stepdaughter. 
The background of the story was a prai¬ 
rie waste. As Scrivener followed the de¬ 
nouement of the story, and watched the 
leading character, who might have been 
himself, wander across the prairie, de¬ 
serted not only by his stepdaughter but 
by his horse too, he was aware of a ter¬ 
rible sensation of despair. Tears came 
to his eyes and rolled down his face. 

eeping, he saw that this wretched 
man was himself. The stepdaugh¬ 
ter was Annette Limoges. And the 
horses, the horses that the man had 
driven with such confidence and power 
at the beginning of the story and which 
now ran from him, scattering with thun¬ 
dering hoofs across the wild prairie, 
these horses symbolized for Scrivener 
those works that he had written and that 
were now lost to him, lost across the 
wasted years of his own dull, empty life. 

He sat there in the cheap cinema seat 
and wept. He had no interest now in the 
past or in the future. He took out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose, while the 
words “The End” were flashed upon the 
screen. 

It was only then, as he read the credits 
on the screen, that he realized that what 
he had seen, and what had moved him so 
much, was the adaptation of that best¬ 
selling novel he had always despised, the 
unworthy potboiler written a year or so 
ago by that fellow-writer whose wedding 
he had attended only a week before. 
Robert Scrivener replaced his handker¬ 
chief and. rising to his feet, shuffled his 
way through the departing crowd, and so 
out to the damp streets of Geneva. His 
cup was full. The End 
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Another powerful novel of suspense by one of the great 
mystery writers of today. Its theme: a prowling wolf of evil 
and the foolish girl who opened the door and let him in. 


BY JOHN D. MACDONALD ILLUSTRATED BY AL 


J ust before dawn there came a subtle 
increase in the traffic, a new in¬ 
sistence in the oncoming whinings 
and diminishing drones. Charles Drovek, 
President of the Crossroads Corporation, 
lay wakeful and restless in the bedroom 
of his home three hundred yards behind 
the showplace of the corporation, the 
Crossroads Motor Hotel, a ninety-unit 
Georgian structure with wide drives, land¬ 
scaped terraces, a large swimming pool. 

Except for army time, he had spent all 
his forty-one years within range of the 
sound of this junction of major routes. 
During the day he was not aware of the 
droning, whispering, roaring flow. It was 
money flowing by. A predictable percent¬ 
age of it would be left in the hands of 
the Crossroads Corporation. Too many 
times he had heard the long sickening 
shriek of rubber, followed by the curi¬ 
ously prolonged crumpling, jangling thud 
that meant blood and death. 

Now he knew, listening consciously, 
that the flow was picking up because of 
the early ones, the travelers who rise 
before dawn to trust reflexes still soggy 
with sleep. On this Friday morning near 
the end of June the last stragglers who 
had wintered in Florida were grinding 
north up Route 71 heading for the Mid¬ 
west. Six hundred yards from where he 
lay they were passing under the big 
bridge that lifted the east-west Route 82 
gracefully over Route 71. Ten miles north 
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of the cloverleaf interchange, traffic on 
71 entered the city limits of Walterburg. 
Route 82 was a limited access by-pass. 
Ten years ago the two routes had crossed 
in the heart of the city. 

For over a half-mile before reaching 
the interchange, and for three quarters 
of a mile after passing under 82. the 
northbound traveler passed through the 
carefully planned and regulated commer¬ 
cial area owned and, in most cases, op¬ 
erated by the Crossroads Corporation. 

Six hundred yards northeast of the 
interchange, behind a knoll that hid all 
but a few roof angles, were the four 
pleasant corporate-owned homes where 
lived the children of Papa Drovek. 

Charles “Chip” Drovek listened to the 
night and thought of management prob¬ 
lems. large and small. Truck traffic was 
heavy. From time to time he could hear 
the far-off chuff of air brakes as one of 
the big rigs slowed to turn into Truck 
Haven, open twenty-four hours a day. 
Gas, diesel oil, service and minor re¬ 
pairs. bunks and showers, a big lunch¬ 
room. Funny, he thought, how the counter 
girls make or break the gross down 
there. Have to be brisk, clean, pretty, 
good-tempered and slightly earthy. Not 
tramps, but able to kid with the drivers. 
Punks and some of the service boys make 
the trouble, not the drivers. Good tourist 
trade at night too. Tourists see all the 
trucks parked in the floodlighted yard, 


and think it means good food. In this 
case it does. 

He looked at the luminous hands of 
the clock. In ten minutes the Crossroads 
Pantry would open up, directly across 
from Truck Haven, down there south of 
the interchange. People would be pack¬ 
ing to get out of the Midland Motel next 
door, slamming their car doors, yapping 
at their kids. Midland was simpler and 
cheaper than the Crossroads Motor Ho¬ 
tel. And it emptied out earlier. A little 
later the big Motor Hotel Restaurant 
would open, just north of the Motor 
Hotel, and the two big service stations. 
And after that the little row of leased 
shops directly across from the Motor 
Hotel Restaurant, and the huge Cross¬ 
roads Shopping Center, at the far north 
end of the strip. 

T he Crossroads Bowladrome opened 
up for the housewife leagues at 
ten. one hour after the corporate 
offices, behind the little row of shops, 
opened. The Starlight Club, the lounge- 
cocktail bar annex to the Motor Hotel 
Restaurant, would open at quarter of 
noon. With first dark the last enterprise 
would begin to function, the Crossroads 
Drive-in Theatre, up across from the 
large shopping center. 

The window had turned gray. Clara, in 
her bed next to his. stirred and sighed 
in her sleep. It reminded him that last 







'Not until afterward,” she said. "I’ll be worth waiting for.” 
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night he had asked Clara to wake him 
and tell him when Nancy came in. He 
could not remember being awakened. He 
began to wonder if Clara had fallen 
asleep, if Nancy had been in an accident, 
had not returned. Knowing worry would 
keep him from going back to sleep, he 
got up quietly, went down the hall and 
listened outside her door, then opened it 
quietly and looked in. His fifteen-year- 
old daughter lay sleeping, her back to¬ 
ward the door, her young hip mounded 
high under the blanket, her dark hair 
spread on the pillow in the first faint 
light of the new day. His love for her 
was a sudden warmth around his heart. 

Just as he reached his bedside he 
heard the siren, a sustained screaming, 
arrowing south. As soon as he was in bed 
he heard the second siren, a heavier 
sound. State police, followed by an am¬ 
bulance. Something bad down south on 
71, probably at River Road Crossing. An 
interchange was needed down there. But 
they would put up a light, probably, as 
they had by the Shopping Center. Too 
many lights, too many accidents, too 
many interruptions of the flow and sooner 
or later the state engineers would swing 
71 all the way around Walterburg. Some¬ 
thing new to worry about. Rather, some¬ 
thing old to worry about anew. 

And today, he thought. I’ll have to go 
/\ up and see Papa and take him his 
-L\. check and ask him about the auto¬ 
mobile agency project. I’m going to do it 
anyway. But I must ask. The more leased 
operations we have, the more stability 
we’ll have if they move 71 away from us, 
turn what’s now 71 into merely suburban 
access. 

Realizing sleep had become impossible 
he got up, showered and shaved, dressed 
in gray flannel slacks and a light-weight 
blue wool shirt. He made a steaming 
mug of instant coffee and carried it out 
the back door into the sweet fresh smell 
of the June dawn. 

In him the Polish blood of Anton 
Drovek and the Irish blood of Martha 
McCarthy had made a big-boned, driving 
man, sandy hair on hard skull, strong 
taut face, bright blue skeptical eyes, deep 
chest and wide shoulders. A direct man, 
but also one of shrewdnesses and sub¬ 
tleties, of occasional wisdom, periodic 
self-doubt, and boundless energies. 

As he sipped the coffee he looked at 
the back yards of the other three houses, 
to the south of his, aligned along the 
slope above the creek. Carried them on 
my back, he thought. Pushed and bullied 
and yanked—made them take the chances 
along with me. Building a dream in spite 
of them. 

He grinned inwardly at himself. Big 
shot. Sure. And where would I have been, 
where would any of us have been if it 
hadn’t been for Papa, who started his 
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little Crossroads Market on exactly the 
right spot, and had that peasant land 
hunger to go with the small successes 
he finally achieved. It’s his success, not 
mine. It’s gotten so big I don’t think he 
understands it any more. But probably he 
does. More than I think. 

That wonderful old Poleski. We ought 
to visit him more often. He won’t last a 
hell of a lot longer. Seventy-one this year. 

T he Crossroads was coming to life in 
the warmth of the June morning. 
At the big gas station directly across 
from the Motor Hotel, a husky, hand¬ 
some, and powerful young man, wearing 
the station uniform that he had had 
altered to set off the narrowness of waist 
and bulk of shoulders, hosed off a section 
of the big concrete apron, giving the 
impression of more energy than he was 
expending. His name was Glenn Law- 
renz, and he had been employed by the 
Crossroads Corporation for six months. 
“Glenn” was embroidered in red over his 
breast pocket. From time to time he cut 
off the hose and hurried to take care of 
a car that had pulled in to one of the 
gas islands, smiling with easy charm at 
the customers, speaking in the slow voice 
he consciously pitched deeper than was 
natural for him. 

In between times he glanced idly, as 
he worked, at the traffic winking in the 
morning sun on the six lanes of divided 
highway, picking the ones he’d like to 
own, sneering comfortably at the gook 
wagons. Twice he stopped work entirely 
for a few moments and stared intently 
across at the Motor Hotel, his eyes nar¬ 
rowing. Lawrenz wasn’t seeing the Motor 
Hotel. He was looking through it, visu¬ 
alizing the four houses beyond the knoll, 
the last on the right, Pete Drovek’s. She 
would still be asleep, probably. She had 
the look of a dish who liked her sleep. 
All curled up, warm, and tousled and 
sweet. Sweet Sylvia Drovek. And it won’t 
be too long in the future. Imagine setting 
it up with one of the Drovek women. If 
these other guys knew, they’d flip. Maybe 
the next time hubby goes out of town. 
She’s hooked, so just be patient. 

He coiled and racked the hose. One of 
the other attendants on the same shift, a 
wiry little man of three years’ seniority 
named Benny Channer, came slowly over 
to the hose rack, scowling. 

“You’re pretty sharp, Lawrenz.” 
“Thanks, Benny.” 

“I seen you hustle a tip off that Cad, 
with that crap about bringing the wrong 
change. Marty don’t like for us to hustle 
the trade.” 

“You think I better run down the road 
and give it back?” 

“You don’t pull your weight around 
here doing the housekeeping. The guys 
are getting sore, Lawrenz.” 

“Tell me, Benny. Who manages this 
station?” 

“What do you mean? Marty Simmons. 
He runs both stations and the service 


part of Truck Haven. You know that.” 

“Marty knows quality, Benny. He 
thinks I’ve got a lot on the ball. Go check 
the sales, buddy. Wash jobs, grease jobs, 
accessories. Just go look.” 

“Hell, I know you snow people into 
buying crap. I’m telling you, Lawrenz, 
the guys don’t like working with you. 
You suck up to Marty and the Droveks, 
and you grab the good customers and 
you slob around alia time Marty ain’t 
here. And I got a hunch you been short¬ 
changing. I know one time for sure you 
said you give an oil change when you 
didn’t, and it wasn’t written up either.” 

Lawrenz smiled down at the indignant 
Benny. “I got a message for you, Chan¬ 
ner. It isn’t love that makes the world 
go round. It’s money. Here’s more mes¬ 
sage. I’m not in any popularity contest. 
Do your bitching to Marty, if you want 
to. Get it off your chest. And then you 
and me, or anybody else around here that 
wants to play, we’ll go out back of the 
station.” With his thumbs hooked in his 
pockets, he bulged the muscles of his 
big hard brown arms. He turned away 
and moved quickly enough to pick up 
the two blondes in a convertible at the 
far island. 

In the second of the four pleasant 
houses behind the Motor Hotel, Leo Dro¬ 
vek was finishing his second cup of coffee 
at quarter of nine. He always finished 
his second cup at exactly that time. It 
was such a nice morning Betty had served 
breakfast on the patio overlooking the 
woods and the creek. 

Leo, the second son, was two years 
younger than Chip. As vice-president of 
the Corporation, he thought of himself as 
a wise, steady, cautious man, with a good 
head for business—a good balance wheel 
for Chip’s frightening optimism and reck¬ 
less expansion. 

E ach morning he walked over to the 
corporation offices in a small 
building out behind the row of 
shops across from the Motor Hotel Res¬ 
taurant, arriving exactly at nine. Except 
for lunch in the restaurant, he spent all 
day in the office. He felt uncomfortable 
going around all the time and checking 
the operations the way Chip did. He felt 
good at his desk, compiling the statistics, 
making pertinent mathematical compari¬ 
sons, discovering trends. It was difficult 
to get Chip to study the valuable tabu¬ 
lations. 

The basic organization was simple. 
Walter Merris handled motels; Marty 
Simmons had gas and auto service; John 
Clear managed the restaurants. The three 
managers reported directly to Chip Dro¬ 
vek. Leo was continually irritated by the 
way John Clear ignored his memos re¬ 
questing more detailed breakdowns of 
operating figures. But Chip always de¬ 
fended him. And you had to talk to Chip 
when he was in a good mood, or he 
might yell at you in front of the staff. 
He realized Betty had been saying 


something to him across the breakfast 
table. 

“Yes, dear?” he said, focusing on her. 
She was a small, sallow woman with 
graying hair and wide blue beautiful 
eyes. He loved her dearly. She under¬ 
stood and appreciated his contribution 
to the Corporation, even when others 
didn’t. 

“Martha May’s cold is worse and I’m 
going to keep her in bed. Thank goodness 
Roger and Bunny haven’t caught it yet.” 

“Good idea.” 

“Do you feel all right? You were 
coughing in the night. Are you worried 
about something, dear?” 

“I think Chip is going off the deep end 
on this auto agency thing.” 

“Really!” 

“I’ll have to have a serious talk with 
him. We should be consolidating, not 
expanding, not borrowing money at this 
time.” 

“Make him listen to you, dear.” 

Leo had the uneasy feeling Chip 
wouldn’t listen. He remembered objecting 
to the bowladrome and the drive-in and 
the shopping center. But Chip had gone 
ahead, built them and leased them, and 
it had worked out. But this was different. 
This was going too far. He stood up, 
patted his firm mouth with his napkin, 
kissed Betty’s trusting lips, and marched 
off to the office, arriving exactly at nine. 

O ne end of the office building was 
occupied by the Paris Realty Cor¬ 
poration. Leo saw Chip’s red 
Vespa scooter parked by the door to 
Paris Realty. It always irritated him that 
Chip, the eldest brother, the president of 
a large enterprise, should refuse to wear 
a proper tie and jacket, and should 
scuttle around on a silly red scooter. It 
wasn’t dignified. And it made him feel 
jealous to realize Chip was in Paris 
Realty talking to Joan. He always seemed 
to have plenty of time to talk to their 
sister, and no time to study important 
and valuable tabulations. 

Chip sat in Joan Paris’s small private 
office. Joan was thirty-five, the third Dro- 
vek child. She was, on a bountiful and 
majestic scale, a woman so truly beau¬ 
tiful that the average man felt uncom¬ 
fortable in her presence. Shining hair, 
flawless skin, oval face with a hint of the 
oriental in its structuring. She was big. 
She stood five eleven in her stocking 
feet, one inch shorter than her two elder 
brothers, weighed one sixty, moved like 
a ballerina, and wore stern, tailored 
clothes. Frills and flounces would have 
looked grotesque. Behind her mask of 
sleepy and almost sensuous amiability, 
she was as quick and sharp as Chip. They 
were the close ones, at ease with each 
other. 

On the advice of attorneys and ac¬ 
countants, Chip had set up the Paris 
Realty Company to manage all leased 
structures, maintain them, collect rentals 
and, after deducting fees and expenses, 


turn the proceeds over to the Crossroads 
Corporation. The four children and Papa 
were the shareholders. Big Jack Paris, 
Joan’s husband, was on the letterhead as 
president. Joan ran it. 

After they had discussed the automo¬ 
bile agency deal for a while, Chip said, 
almost too casually, “Where’s Jack?” 

Their eyes met briefly, and just before 
she looked away he detected a familiar 
and sour little shadow in their odd gray- 
green depths. “Out correcting some kind 
of insubordination he discovered in his 
five iron. Big tournament coming up.” 

Despite closeness, some things are ta¬ 
boo. You respect your sister’s pride. You 
do not inform her that her husband is a 
big, lazy, likable, thirty-eight-year-old 
child, because she knows it already and 
is not any the less in love with him be¬ 
cause of it. So change the subject. 

“I had an early breakfast down at the 
Pantry this morning.” 

“Yes?” 

“Dingy chrome, dirty uniforms on the 
waitresses, smeary windows, lousy coffee, 
lipstick on my water glass. Enlightening. 
Our Mr. Clear has passed the word. Stop 
covering for Pete.” 

She frowned, shrugged big shoulders. 
“I can’t blame John Clear. After all, 
Brother Pete, damn his eyes, is a share¬ 
holder. He makes more than John does. 
You stuffed Pete into that job. If John 
could put his own man in there, it would 
be neat as a zipper. He’s covered for 
him for a year. Now he’s giving you the 
word.” 

“I don’t like a challenge like that. His 
job is to manage the food end.” 

“And personally manage the Pantry 
too? It’s too much. He knows we know 
he’s good. When he slips you chew him 
and he takes it well. But this is your 
slip, not his.” 

“Who do I chew? Pete? What the hell 
good will that do? If I make it too 
rough on the kid, he’ll leave, and Papa 
will be upset. If it wasn’t for Papa, I’d 
chase him off the place for good.” 

“Would you really? Come, now!” 

Chip sighed. “I guess not. damn it. If 
we could only find the handle to that 
kid. Motivate him. I don’t know how. 
He’s bright enough. But he just drifts. 
He has a ball. Any ideas?” 

“Not about Pete. He defeats me. But 
you better tell John Clear to find a 
manager for the pantry.” 

t (/"sometimes I wish Pete was a younger 

V Leo. So I could give up trying to 
wake him up, give him a desk in a 
corner.” 

They both smiled in the same way, a 
tender exasperation. “OP Leo,” she said. 

“In this quarter, adjusting for seasonal 
variations, towel pilferage is up three 
tenths of one per cent. It is a serious 
problem.” 

“Don’t make fun. He’s scared to death 
of the agency thing. He asked me to 
help him talk you out of it. He had 


wads of figures clutched in his sweaty 
hand. He said you’ve been avoiding him. 
Please be more patient with him, Chip.” 

“But sometimes he . . . well, all right. 
I’ll soothe him and then I’m going up to 
give Papa his check.” 

“Give him my love. Tell him Jack and 
I’ll stop by tomorrow to say hello.” 

It was after ten before Chip Drovek 
chugged north on the red Vespa to the 
white hillside cottage where Papa lived 
alone. 

P apa, in work pants and his old red 
sweater, had been working in the 
vegetable garden behind the house 
when he heard the motor scooter. He 
came around the house, grinning. 

He was not a big man, but at seventy- 
one he still had a tough look. In 1908, 
at twenty, Anton Drovek had come over 
from Poland to work in the steel mills 
and become rich. He had worked in 
Youngstown for five years, learning rudi¬ 
mentary English, saving every penny he 
could, hating the heat, noise, dirt and 
confusion. He quit and moved south, 
looking, waiting, doing farm work, keep¬ 
ing secret the sweat-stiff money belt 
around his tough waist. 

Ten miles south of Walterburg he 
found an abandoned store on a country 
crossroads, with ten acres of land, a 
tumble-down barn. He bought it. He 
bought a wagon and a mule and brought 
stock in from Walterburg, an all-day 
round trip. He painted and sawed and 
hammered and swept and scrubbed, by 
daylight and by lamplight, and wore his 
big grin and puzzled the farmers with 
his highly original way of speaking Eng¬ 
lish. He farmed the rundown land and 
raised things not commonly grown in the 
area, and sold them in his store. At the 
end of a year trade was good. 

When more automobiles began to ap¬ 
pear on the dusty roads, he put in a gas 
pump and hired a local boy to help out. 
Whenever he was a few dollars ahead, 
he would buy more of the wornout land 
along the highway. They were glad to 
sell it to him. It was worthless. 

During his fourth year there he got 
pneumonia. A local farm girl named 
Martha McCarthy nursed him and ran 
the store. Her parents were disapproving, 
but she was a big girl, and stubborn, 
and over twenty-one, and she would not 
listen to them. She was the one who 
named it the Crossroads Market, and 
lettered the first sign. They married in 
1917. She was a half head taller than 
Anton Drovek, and as tireless and cheer¬ 
ful a worker as he was. The first boy, 
named Charles after her father, was born 
in 1918. Anton and Martha built the first 
group of cabins themselves, and she 
worked right up until a month before she 
had Leo. With the money they saved 
building the cabins themselves, they 
bought more land. She had that same 
peasant land-hunger. 

Two years after Leo was born—two 
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years before Joan came along—Route 71 
was widened to three lanes and they 
added more cabins. By then people were 
trying to buy road frontage, but what 
Anton didn’t own, he had an option on, 
and he never missed out on a single op¬ 
tion. After Joan was born he put in the 
little restaurant across the highway from 
the cabins and brought a man down from 
Walterburg to operate it. The last child, 
Peter, did not come along until 1931, 
when Martha was forty. It was a difficult 
birth, weakening her strong constitution 
so that three years later she died of 
a respiratory infection, when young 
Charles, or Chip as they had begun to 
call him, was seventeen. 

The old residents who remember still 
talk about how her death came close to 
killing Anton Drovek. It took the heart 
and the energy out of him. He sat alone 
all day in the white cottage he had built 
for her and the kids. He was in debt, 
not seriously, but enough so that if noth¬ 
ing had been done, he could have lost 
everything. And they still talk about the 
way Chip Drovek took over, how sud¬ 
denly he turned from a boy into a man, 
how he held it together and finally 
brought his father up out of Martha’s 
grave and got him working again. 

The last time the highway was widened 
and divided, two years before the inter¬ 
change was built. Chip and his father 
had that cottage moved up onto the hill, 
into the far northwest corner of their 
holdings. It was hardly worth moving, 
but it was the house where Joan and 
Peter had been born, where Martha had 
died. 

The cottage overlooked the valley. 
They could see the streams of traffic, glit¬ 
tering and shimmering in the sun, the big 
tractor-trailers looking like dime store 
toys. All the operations of the Crossroads 
Corporation were in clear view. Chip did 
not hand the check over immediately. 
That was part of the ritual. 

Chip pointed. “Papa, you see the space 
between the office and the bowladrome?” 

“Something new for there. Charlie?” 

“What would you think about an auto¬ 
mobile. agency? A big one in Walterburg 
feels cramped. The owner wants to move 
all the way down here. 

s a roadside business, selling cars?” 

“No. But things are changing. 

A The city is moving down onto us. 
Papa. The shopping center isn’t a road¬ 
side business either.” 

“No junk. Charlie? No busted cars 
with weeds?” 

“No. And his used car lot will be five 
miles north.” 

“Don’t like it junky. Charlie. How 
much it cost build him what he wants?” 

“I’ve checked it out with the contrac¬ 
tor. We can do it for a hundred and 
ninety thousand.” 
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“Hoooo! Is lot of money,” said the old 
man, shaking his head. 

Chip slowly and patiently explained 
how the financial deal would work out. 
“You tink is smart, Charlie?” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

The old man grinned and nudged him. 
“We do it. You pooty smart, Charlie.” 

“You’re the smart one in the family. 
Here’s what you get for being so smart, 
old man.” He handed Papa the folded 
check. 

He opened it. “Hoooo! Is tax took 
out?” 

“All free and clear. Papa.” 

“When you go to bank, hah?” 

C hip felt a fond irritation. The old 
man would dress up in his good 
dark suit with the shiny seat, place 
his hat on his head, ride into the city with 
him, cash the check, put far too small an 
amount in his pocket, and squirrel the 
rest away in his safety deposit box. 

“I’ve got to go in Monday morning. 
Pick you up at nine-thirty.” 

“Good, Charlie.” 

“Why won’t you let me tell you where 
to invest that money? It could be making 
more money for you, Papa.” 

“With money you do four tings. Spend 
foolish, buy land, build someting, or save, 
yes? I don’t spend foolish. Land is too 
rich now. I got nutting to build no more.” 
“Investing it is saving it.” 

“Is not money to touch,” the old man 
said, setting his jaw. 

Chip gave up, as usual. “How much 
money have you got in that box anyway?” 

The old man looked at him with a glint 
of mischief. “Is pooty full now.” 

“It must be. How much?” 

“Too much to count it, Charlie. Maybe 
somedays you need money fast. Maybe I 
loan it. Maybe not. High interests to you, 
big shot president Charlie.” 

Chip straddled the scooter. 

“Careful on that little red ting.” 
“Sure, Papa.” 

“Say. you tell Mr. John Clear not send 
so much food up here. Is waste!” 

“All right, Papa.” He waved and rode 
down the long hill to the highway, dust 
kicking up behind him. It was eleven- 
thirty when he got back to his home. 
When he called there was no answer 
from Clara or Nancy. He found Clara’s 
note on the kitchen table. “Garden Guild 
lunch today, dear, and the flower show 
after. Home about five.” 

He crumpled it and dropped it into the 
wastebasket with the familiar twinge of 
dissatisfaction. They’d been married sev¬ 
enteen years. Clara had been hired by 
the Corporation as a dining room hostess 
in the old restaurant, torn down long ago. 
A dark girl, warm and sweet and friend¬ 
ly. While falling in love with her he had 
not paused to think of the possible con¬ 
sequences of her lack of complexity, 
her serene, predictable mind. She had 
laughed readily. Her kisses had been 
both shy and hungry. And the early years 


had been very very good for both of them. 

He sometimes thought that if there had 
been more children, the marriage would 
have been quite different. They had told 
each other they wanted six. After the 
time she had with Nancy the doctors had 
warned them, and after the stillborn boy, 
two years later, they made it impossible 
for her to conceive again. The years be¬ 
fore Nancy began school had been good 
too. But then it had not been so good. 
Clara kept house effortlessly, with such 
efficiency it demanded little of her time. 
She had a lot of energy. She wanted to 
do a lot of entertaining, but she under¬ 
stood, without being hurt about it, that 
with the kind of life Chip led, the last 
thing he wanted in the evening was a 
houseful of guests. She did not feel right 
about becoming an employee of the cor¬ 
poration again, after marrying out of her 
job, and he understood that. And so she 
began to busy herself with clubs and 
drives and committees until they had be¬ 
come the most important part of her life. 

She did not neglect her home or her 
child. She was cheerful and handsome 
and physically responsive. Chip knew 
that she thought of herself as a lucky, 
happy woman. He knew that if he ever 
tried to tell her that he felt discontented 
with her, she would be hurt, confused and 
frightened. In effect, in the marriage he 
had made, he had left himself with no one 
to talk to. They exchanged banalities, 
embraces, and presents on appropriate 
occasions. He was wise enough to sense 
that, at his time of life, he was vulnerable 
to any attractive, shrewd, complex, emo¬ 
tional woman who would listen to his 
dreams and doubts. He could only hope 
that one would not appear, and, if she 
did, that he could show some character. 
The void was there, and mostly he tried 
not to notice it. 

N ancy’s room was empty, and there 
was no sign of her having fixed 
breakfast, so he scootered to the 
Motor Hotel Restaurant and found her at 
a window table in the almost empty din¬ 
ing room, reading as she ate. 

She looked up, slightly startled, as he 
sat down. “Before you ask, I got in at 
five minutes of two. The second movie 
ended at twenty to one, honest, and then 
we had to take Jupe all the way in to 
Walterburg.” 

“How does the latest hero drive, 
honey?” 

“Oh, Mike is a very, very conservative, 
honest. He absolutely pokes along. Every¬ 
thing passes us. You don’t have to worry. 
Anyway, it was practically my last fling 
before I become a lowly serf.” 

“It went through all right. Nits. We 
won’t be arrested for employing child 
labor, but I wish you’d reconsider work¬ 
ing at . . .” 

“That was our deal. Daddy. Don’t you 
dare to go back on it. Counter girl at 
Truck Haven, and I am not too young and 
the truckers are sweet and darling, and I 


agreed I wouldn’t goof off once, and I’ll 
quit two weeks before school starts 
again.” 

“All right. It was a deal. I agreed. But 
you loved camp last summer.” 

“I was a baby last summer.” 

He sighed. “You start Monday, Nits. 
And don’t moan to me about sore feet.” 
He started to get up. 

“Pop?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

She looked at him steadily, her ex¬ 
pression surprisingly adult. “I know 
they’ll expect me to goof off because 
you’re my father. And maybe quit as soon 
as I get bored. But I won’t. Don’t you 
worry. There aren’t going to be . . . two 
goof-off Droveks.” 

“Okay, honey.” He left, feeling swol¬ 
len with pride. 

Sylvia Drovek awoke a few minutes 
after noon, drifting reluctantly, heavily 
upward out of the protective layers of 
sleep. Finally she opened her eyes, her 
very dark eyes with the long black curl¬ 
ing lashes. She was aware of the little 
area of dread in her mind, and tried to 
resist identifying it. Sun came in around 
the blinds in narrow patterns. The single 
blanket was fleecy and yellow. 

She listened for any sound of Pete in 
the house, then remembered he had 
phoned at nine last night from Richmond, 
remembered the party sounds behind his 
slightly tipsy voice. “Honeybundle? I’m 
going to stay over. An old buddy showed 
up. If Chip comes around showing his 
teeth, tell him I’m making a special deal 
on a million gross of plastic toothpicks.” 

That crazy Pete. A man with ten thou¬ 
sand close intimate friends, people who’d 
show up at three in the morning, and 
Pete would get up and dress, full of de¬ 
light, and they’d drink and make crazy 
talk, and sort of close her out of things. 

She sat on the edge of the bed and held 
her legs straight out, ankles together, 
feet arched, staring at her good legs for 
that moment of automatic vanity that was 
a reassurance to her. She stood up, look¬ 
ing childlike in one of Pete’s pajama tops 
so big for her that the shoulder seams 
came almost to her elbows, and as she 
padded across the deep blue rug, the 
dread became specific in her mind. This 
was Friday, and this week it was Mark’s 
day off. 

I won’t go to him, she told herself. 
What can he do? But the artificial sense 
of relief faded quickly as she knew she 
would do exactly what he wanted her to. 

S he pulled the pajama top off over her 
head and glanced at herself in the 
long wall-mirror for further reas¬ 
surance. In her skin she was firmly and 
succulently lovely—rounded, smooth, op¬ 
ulent and slightly dusky. 

Though her maiden name had been 
Kesson, and the blood line was vaguely 
Scotch-English-Irish-Dutch. she had blue- 
black hair, Mediterranean features, an 
expression of sulky sensuousness, of side¬ 


long provocation that misrepresented the 
basically uncomplicated, rather simple 
and somewhat timid girl underneath. 

She had lived the first fifteen years of 
her life in Lowell, Massachusetts, the 
middle child of five children of a small, 
wiry, sour, savage tool and die maker, 
and a fat, dim, defeated woman who ig¬ 
nored the squalor of her home in her 
dedication to her church. Sylvia’s most 
vivid childhood memories were of the 
quick, unpredictable little fists of Rudy 
Kesson, and her own pain and terror. 

At fifteen, looking eighteen, she ran 
away to New York with an older girl 
friend. She called herself Sylvia Mar¬ 
lowe, worked first in a dime store and 
then a series of dress shops and furrier 
establishments, pursuing the dream of 
becoming a model, constantly changing 
her hair styles and make-up, inventing 
ever more exotic pasts, haunting the 
model agencies. Gullible enough, she be¬ 
lieved that her career would be acceler¬ 
ated by generosity to those who claimed 
they could help her. 

T hough never a call girl, she 
came to know the decor of the more 
tolerant midtown hotels, accepted, 
with a sneaking feeling of guilt, gifts of 
money, endured one abortion, and, 
through luck and perseverance, at last 
became a model for a man who did pho¬ 
tographic work for the true crime maga¬ 


zines. She was then nineteen, and a month 
after he began to use her steadily, she 
moved into his village apartment with 
him. His name was Clyde Denglert. He 
was forty-two, and had always dreamed 
of becoming a great photographer. Noth¬ 
ing had come true for him. He took out 
his frustrations on her, sometimes beat¬ 
ing her so badly he could not use her for 
days at a time. In a curious way his bru¬ 
tality seemed to give her a feeling of 
security. It was, perhaps, her heritage 
from Rudy Kesson. 

O ne day, when she was twenty-two, 
Clyde, walking beside her, col¬ 
lapsed, and died with his face 
in the dirty March slush. She sold most 
of his more expensive camera equipment 
before a brother arrived to claim what 
was left. She moved in with a girl friend. 
It was a bad year. She got a few part- 
time jobs. When she was twenty-three a 
man drove her out to Las Vegas, telling 
her he could get her a good job out there. 
She lived with him three months until one 
night he got her very drunk and, after 
she had passed out, he packed and left. 
She had twelve dollars. She left the mo¬ 
tel. She met Pete Drovek in a bar. He and 
a friend named Barney were celebrating 
their release from the army. They had 
one girl, a blonde, and needed another. 
Pete had a thick wad of money. 

Five vague days later, on pure impulse, 
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Barney married the blonde and Pete mar¬ 
ried Sylvia. 

Three days after that. Pete and Sylvia 
sobered up in a New Orleans hotel room. 
They had nine dollars left of all the hun¬ 
dreds. 

Pete sat on the edge of the bed and 
stared bleakly at her. “Oh. wasn’t that a 
nifty idea, though! Hello, Mrs. Peter 
Drovek. Now how do we get out of it?” 


She stared at him, and her face twisted 
like a child’s. She wailed. “I wish I was 
dead,” and threw herself across the bed 
and began to bellow. He tried to comfort 
her. It took a long time to quiet her 

Then he said, “All right, baby. All 
right. Maybe it’ll work. We’ll give it a 
turn around the track.” 

“I d-don’t even know what you d-do, 
darling.” 

“I’m a big wheel in the motel racket, 
honey,” he told her. 


Pete wired Chip for money and flew 
his bride home to Walterburg. It both 
astonished and reassured her to see how 
big the family business was. She could 
tell they were real surprised about Pete’s 
marrying without any warning at all, and 
she sensed they were uncertain about her. 

T hey lived in the Motor Hotel while 
the Corporation was building their 
house. She had some ideas about 
the house, but they told her it was better 
to let the architect and decorator go 
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ahead with it. She’d like it, they said. 
Pete went right to work, but he didn’t 
seem to have to work very hard. He had 
lots of time to go on trips to see his 
friends. In the beginning he used to take 
her along. But it wasn’t fun. She didn’t 
have anything in common with them. Pete 
didn’t act as if he was ashamed of her. 
But he seemed to close her out somehow. 
So she started to make excuses not to go, 
hoping he would stay home, but he went 
alone, and the house was empty. 

She told herself she had everything she 
could want. Pretty clothes and a beauti¬ 
ful home and a cute husband who made 
good money. But nothing seemed to 
really belong to her. It was like pretend¬ 
ing to be married. His people were pleas¬ 
ant, but sort of distant. She couldn’t seem 
to make any girl friends. It wasn’t like 
being in the city. There were some cute 
girls working in the restaurants, but they 
couldn’t act natural with her because she 
was the wife of one of the owners. It 
wasn’t as if she was trapped way out in 
the country or anything. Pete had bought 
her a second-hand Chevvie on her twenty- 
fifth birthday. After she took the lessons 
and got her license, she could drive into 
Walterburg and shop any time, and she 
was often tempted to go into one of the 
little neighborhood bars in Walterburg 
and make friends in a casual way, but she 
didn’t think that would be the thing for 
Mrs. Peter Drovek to do. 

In her restlessness, when Pete was 
away or busy, she got into the habit of 
walking over to the Starlight Club at 
about five-thirty and having a drink or 
two at the bar before eating there. And 
that was the way she met Mark Brodey, 
the head bartender, before Chip fired 
him. 

And now it was all a terrible mess. It 
made her feel sick and excited and nerv¬ 
ous to think of going to see Mark again. 
She knew she was being bad, and sooner 
or later everything would be spoiled and 
gone. She was scared of him. of the 
strange eyes that could look right into 
her and see all her secrets, scared of his 
cruel, unpredictable fists. Pete had seen 
the marks of those fists, and she had told 
him she had fallen. It was like long ago, 
concealing from the kids in school the 
marks Pa’s fists had made. 

She ran the tub, tied her dark hair up 
out of the way, and soaked herself in 
water as hot as she could stand, topped 
with a froth of perfumed suds. After she 
had dressed in a black and white pin¬ 
stripe blouse and a white fleece skirt, 
brushed her hair and made up her face, 
she had lost any feeling of hunger. It had 
happened that way the last few times she 
had seen Mark. Ever since he had started 
talking about the terrible thing he wanted 
her to do. 

She had a cup of coffee, then wandered 
aimlessly through the house, telling her¬ 
self she would not go to him. But the ten¬ 
sion was increasing, until it was like a 
sickness. She left the house at two-thirty 


and drove south on 71. She was a hesitant, 
nervous driver. A little more than eight 
miles south of the interchange she passed 
the Ace Cabins over on the left side. A 
little farther, opposite the Highway 
Diner, where Mark now worked, was the 
place where she could make a U turn 
through the medial strip. A fast truck 
scared her. She made her turn, drove 
back to the Ace Cabins and turned right 
into the narrow drive that ran behind the 
cabins. She drove back to the last cabin 
in the row and parked on the far side of 
it next to Mark’s Dodge, out of sight of 
the highway. As she got out of the car 
she saw Mark’s narrow face in the cabin 
window, looking at her, coldly and 
calmly, without welcome or anticipation. 
She went to the door and let herself in, 
conscious of the banging of her heart, a 
constriction like that of nausea in her 
throat. 

At a little past four on that quiet, sul¬ 
try Friday afternoon. Mark Brodey, in 
khaki trousers and a T shirt, lounged on 
the cabin bed and idly watched Sylvia 
Drovek ironing one of his good white 
shirts, using a traveling iron and a board 
across the backs of the two straight 
chairs. She was biting her lip in careful 
concentration. Her eyes were reddened 
and puffy, and she snuffled from time to 
time, the lingering result of the violence 
of her weeping. 

Each time he realized this was actually 
the wife of a Drovek doing menial work 
for him. and so cowed she’d do anything 
else he asked, he wanted to laugh out 
loud. 

“Easy with that collar! ” he snapped. 

She jumped and gave him a frightened 
look. “I’m being real careful, Mark. Hon¬ 
est.” 

Instrument of my revenge, he thought 
comfortably. He’d read the phrase in a 
book, liked it and remembered it. Those 
damn Droveks. Five years I worked for 
that stinking tribe. So mauling one of 
their women is fine, but it isn’t enough— 
not enough to even the score. 

W hen Sylvia had started coming to 
the bar of the Starlight Club for a 
drink before dinner, he had gone 
out of his way to be nice to her. kid 
around with her, make her laugh a little. 
Good policy with a wife of the manage¬ 
ment. No other angles. Not then. He’d 
heard the gossip, about Pete marrying 
her when he was loaded. She looked it. 
She didn’t fit into the family. They had 
talked some when the bar wasn’t busy, 
enough for him to find out she’d knocked 
around here and there—and for him to 
fill in the blanks. 

And then the roof fell in on me, he 
thought. Five years working for them, 
two years as head bartender, right from 
the day the bar opened. It wasn’t like I 
was greedy. I wasn’t going to break them. 
But you got to take care of yourself. No 
system is foolproof, not when there’s a 
cash register behind the bar. The deal is 


always work it by yourself. Never let any¬ 
body in on it. I took my time figuring out 
the best way. Then I found a place to get 
duplicate bar checks printed up, to beat 
their serial number system. I’d just take 
a couple or three to work every day, and 
use them on the right kind of customer— 
the hard liquor love birds who camp at 
the bar for four or five rounds and pay 
cash and are too hot on each other to 
notice anything out of line. I wasn’t too 
greedy. Fifteen a night on the average. 
Ninety a week tax-free. And I poured 
short shots to the other customers so the 
inventory would check out. 

So two months ago—six o’clock on a 
Saturday night—I’m tucking a fake bar 
check for six-sixty into the inside pocket 
of the monkey jacket, and Chip Drovek 
clamps down on my wrist, reaching 
around from behind. I don’t even know 
how he got there so fast, or how he found 
out what I was doing. 

S o we have a meeting in the store¬ 
room off the kitchens, me and John 
Clear and Drovek. Big deal. Shoved 
me against the wall so hard it rattled my 
teeth. Called me a dirty stupid thief. 
Treated me like a crook. Gave me ten 
minutes to be off the property—after five 
years working for them. Polack bastards. 

So he had tried to find another job in 
the area, but word had gotten around 
somehow. Even to the union. They 
wouldn’t help him at all. He knew the 
smart thing to do. Go far away. A good 
bartender can always find work. But go¬ 
ing away meant giving up any chance of 
getting back at those Droveks. And they 
had something coming. A nice fire. Some¬ 
thing. And so, when his money was run¬ 
ning low, he got a counterman job in a 
dirty spoon diner eight miles south of the 
Crossroads, and spent his time off trying 
to think of some way to get even. They 
had no right to treat a man that way. The 
little bit he took hadn’t hurt them. He’d 
made it up by shorting the drinks. One 
night, after trying to scrub the stale 
grease stink out of his hair in the driz¬ 
zling little shower at the cabin, he 
thought of a way they could be hurt— 
really hurt. But it was too damn risky. 
It could be done. If he could get some¬ 
body to do it. Some muscular punk who’d 
already had a little cop trouble, like that 
new one at the gas station—that Law- 

It was while he was thinking of some 
way to shill Lawrenz into it that he 
thought of Sylvia Drovek. And, like one 
of those comic strip light bulbs going on 
over his head, he saw how it could all be 
made to fit together just right. 

He called her at her home one after¬ 
noon, told her who he was, asked her if 
she remembered him. 

“Sure I remember you, Mark.” She 
sounded cautious. 

“I guess you heard I got fired. You hear 
why they fired me?” 

“I heard you . . . were stealing.” 
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“That’s why I called you, Mrs. Drovek. 
I figure you for a friend, somebody who’ll 
listen. I was framed. I wasn’t stealing. 
Now they won’t give me a chance to clear 
myself. I need help bad, Mrs. Drovek. I 
got the proof right here about how it was 
somebody else, not me, and I figured 
maybe I could show it to you and then 
you could take it to Mr. Charles Drovek 
so I can get my job back and get the 
black mark off my record. Don’t tell any¬ 
body about this until you see the proof.” 

"rou were framed? That’s terrible!” 

A/ “You’ll help me? I always fig- 

J- ured you for a friend.” 

“I’ll be glad to help if I can, Mark.” 

He told her how to find the cabin. It 
was his day off. She arrived twenty min¬ 
utes later. The cabin next door was 
empty. For the first few minutes after he 
got the door shut behind her, he began to 
be afraid that he had made a terrible mis¬ 
take, that he had figured her out wrong. 
They struggled in grim silence. He had 
begun to wonder how long they locked 
you up for attempted rape. In despera¬ 
tion he made room to swing and belted 
her a couple of good ones, knocking the 
wind out of her, and all the fight out of 
her. She cried in a hopeless, helpless way 
and no longer resisted him. 

Before he let her go, just before dark, 
he gave her the message. “Lots of people 
knew we were chummy, Sylvia. You shoot 
off your mouth, and I’ll swear this was 
your idea. It would be pretty easy to 
prove you came here. Nobody forced you 
to come see me. All those Droveks will 
find out what kind of tramp Pete mar¬ 
ried.” 

“I . . . won’t tell. Let me go.” 

“I know you won’t tell. They’d throw 
you out like I got thrown out. We’re a 
good pair. I knocked down a little on the 
bar, and you came to cheer up your old 
pal. I get next Wednesday off. You be 
here at three, honey.” 

“No! No, I . . .” 

He bent her arm until the savage pain 
pulled her mouth out of shape, until she 
screamed her promise to return. He told 
her if she didn’t come back, he’d come 
after her. 

But he had not been at all confident 
until, on the following Wednesday, a 
little before three, he had heard her car 
drive up and had looked out the window 
and seen her get out and scuttle furtively 
toward the door. He let out a deep breath 
and he knew he had been right in his 
evaluation of her, that she was one of the 
ones who respond to being slammed 
around, who seem almost to crave brutal¬ 
ity. Complete control over her was the 
first step in the master plan. 

Now he sat watching her as she put the 
white shirt carefully on a hanger. She had 
become a familiar sight in the small 
cabin. Brodey was a lean, narrow-headed 
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man with very pale skin, strange, bright, 
light-colored eyes, gray-blue. His thin, 
slightly hunched back was knobbed and 
knotted with small bunches of muscle 
which writhed and bulged under the T 
shirt with each random movement. 

“How was Glenn, the love bird, last 
night, sugar?” 

“Okay.” 

“Look at me when I talk to you. 
Where’d you go?” 

“We parked in the car over by the 
state park like before.” 

“He all heated up?” 

“He’s getting awful sore on account of 
I won’t go anyplace with him, drinking 
or anything, and I won’t even kiss him 

“That’s just the way we want it, baby. 
I don’t want you and him seen anywhere 
together. And I want him so jumpy he’ll 
end up doing anything you ask him. He’s 
the perfect guy for us. I ran into him in 
Walterburg when he was liquored up 
good three months ago, and he gave me 
the hard guy routine, about how he goes 
around outsmarting cops. Come over here 
and sit down. Did you tell him exactly 
what I told you to tell him?” 

“Sure I did, Mark. About being so 
bored and lonesome and wanting to go 
far far away from here and everything, 
and how I wasn’t going to cheat on Pete 
behind his back. Then I said, just like 
you made me say over and over, how I 
was falling in love with him and I’d run 
away with him in a minute, if we only 
had some money.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“Oh, he said like I was dreaming, and 
where could we get money, and what Pete 
didn’t know wouldn’t hurt him none and 
so on. And I said, like you told me, it had 
to be that way or no way at all.” 

“Did he get sore?” 

“That’s when he got awful mad, yell¬ 
ing at me. You know.” 

“He’s coming along fine, baby.” Mark 
smiled tightly at her. She was sitting on 
the edge of the bed. half facing him. 

She looked troubled and said. “But 
every time I think of what will happen to 
that poor old man, I . . .” 

Brodey, with great speed and economy 
of movement, gave her a stinging slap on 
the side of the face. She began to cry 
again. 

«-j"’ve got to get through to you, baby,” 

I he said gently. “You’re going to do 

-i- this my way. The punk is hooked. 
I say he’s ready to listen to you about 
the money. I taught you the lines. They’ll 
work. The old man will get a thump on 
the head, and you and me are going to 
take off from here with too much to 
count. You date him again before you 
come here next Thursday, or you’re going 
to be the sorriest little gal in town.” 

He patted her shoulder. “Now stop 
blubbering, angel. Lawrenz will go for it. 
We’re using two kinds of bait. You and 
money. It will work, and then we’ll take 


off, you and me, and live happily ever 
after.” 

“I don’t know how ... I got in such a 
terrible mess.” 

“Don’t think about things, sugar. Just 
do like you’re told. Everything is going 
to be fine. You better run along.” 

After she had driven away he stretched 
out on the bed, hands behind his head. He 
wondered how much the old man had in 
that box at the bank. Everybody knew 
about it. But nobody had ever figured out 
a way to take it away from him except 
Mark Twain Brodey. And it could be 
done without a bit of personal risk. Too 
bad the Droveks would never find out 
who did it to them. It would have to be 
enough to know the score had been 
settled. 

B y six-thirty on that Friday evening 
the passing cars had their dimmers 
on. The Midland and the Motor 
Hotel were full. There was a small wait¬ 
ing line at the Pantry. The Starlight Club 
was busy. A baby spot shone on a girl 
with tan shoulders and long coppery hair 
sitting at a small piano to the left of the 
bar, playing show tunes above the con¬ 
stant rumble of conversation. The Truck 
Haven lot was crowded with big rigs. 
Walter Merris was cursing his wife in a 
low and deadly voice. Pete wheeled his 
most recent Corvette into his drive, saw 
the light in the bathroom window, and 
thought with a tolerant, patronizing, ami¬ 
able affection about his solid little Sylvia. 
Papa Drovek sat on his front porch with 
a cheap and violent cigar and watched 
the familiar flow of the lights of the 
traffic up and down the big highways and 
around the eight curvings of the clover- 
leaf interchange, and wondered how the 
new automobile agency would look at 
night, and what Martha would say if she 
could see it all. see what such a little 
store had become. He wished she could 
have known her granddaughter. Nancy. 
Nancy had come visiting today and 
stayed over an hour. Leo Drovek was 
making a serious effort to amuse his 
three small, pallid children while he 
waited for Betty to announce dinner. 
Clara Drovek was at her home phone, 
calling all the members of a steering 
committee to announce a special meeting. 

Chip Drovek was seated at his desk in 
the quiet office. It was the time of day 
when he could plow through routine work 
without interruption. Gloria Quinn, his 
secretary, a trim, tailored woman with 
a broad, ruddy face and soft waves of 
graying hair, sat near him and took down 
his answers to the mail and a couple of 
memos that were the result of his daily 
inspection of all operations. 

After he sent her home he realized he 
was going to have to find John Clear and 
talk to him about Pete and the Pantry. As 
with all chores he did not like, he was 
anxious to get it over with. He locked up 
and went over to the Motor House Res¬ 
taurant, noting that in a very few min- 


utes there would be waiting for all tables. 
He found John Clear in the white fluores¬ 
cence and busy clatter of the main 
kitchen, standing by one of the ranges 
and talking to one of the chefs. Clear, 
with his rather heavy white face, his im¬ 
passivity, his restless dark eyes, looked 
like a Balkan diplomat. He had the Euro¬ 
pean dawn-to-exhaustion attitude toward 
his work. As with all managers and their 
assistants, he received a share of the net 
profits of his particular operation, but 
lately both he and Walter Merris had 
been hinting obliquely about the possibil¬ 
ity of a stock interest. 

John Clear noticed Chip, and ended 
his chat with the chef. They went over to 
a relatively quiet corner near the largest 
walk-in cooler. 

“I’m now wagering Nancy will stick it 
out all summer, John.” 

“I’ve thought so. She’s a good girl. 
Chip.” 

“Thanks. Another thing. You’d better 
find somebody to run the Pantry.” 

Had he not been looking closely. Chip 
would have missed the fleeting look of 
surprise. “So? There is someone there 
now who . . .” 

“Will not do at all.” 

“No?” 

“Whoever you have in mind has gone 
along with your suggestion to let the 
place slide during the past week. A little 
conspiracy. They helped you pressure 
me. You have. You were right. But no¬ 
body gets a promotion through conspir¬ 
acy. John. Not in this outfit. You under¬ 
stand?” 

John Clear looked uncomfortable. “I 
guess I do.” 

“So find somebody you can bring in. 
From outside.” 

“It won’t be easy to—” 

“I know. So you might have to handle 
it yourself until you find the right per¬ 
son.” 

ohn Clear smiled a small, wry smile. 

“I win and lose a little, eh?” 

“Thanks for covering so long.” 

“For a time I had hopes. A strange 
boy, Chip. There should be something he 
could . . .” 

“He’s due back this evening. I’ll talk to 
him. try to find something. Again.” 

Chip went home. Clara, when she got 
off the phone, told him Nancy had gone 
skating in Walterburg with a bunch of 
kids, that dinner would be ready by sev¬ 
en-thirty. He asked her if she knew 
whether Pete had gotten back, and she 
said she had seen him drive by. So he 
walked up to talk to Pete, to get that 
settled before dinner. When he walked 
by Leo’s house he saw them in there, hav¬ 
ing dinner. Of all the Droveks. Leo made 
least use of the restaurants. He felt a 
family should eat together—at home. As 
he walked by the Paris hou=e he saw 
Joan standing in the living room door¬ 
way in a robe, her hair turbanned in a 
towel, laughing as big Jack Paris, using 


one of the fireplace tools, was burlesque- 
ing a grotesque golf swing. In size, color¬ 
ing, and the shape of his head, Jack Paris 
always made Chip think of a large brown 
horse standing on its back legs. He was 
in love with games, proud of his reflexes, 
and, fortunately, as in love with Joan as 
she was with him. A perfect example of 
one of the burdens a family corporation 
must carry, an inoffensive, likable drone. 

M aybe Pete was another. But Chip 
was not convinced. He went to the 
back door of Pete’s house. Pete, 
troubled, beer can in hand, opened the 
door. “Hi, Brother Chip. A brew?” 

“No thanks. How was Richmond?” 
“Madly gay.” 

“You don’t look so joyful.” 

Pete motioned toward the bedroom, 
lowered his voice slightly. “I seem to be 
doghoused and I don’t know why. She 
weeps.” 

“Maybe she’s sick of being left alone.” 
“Hasn’t bothered her before. Okay. I’m 
selfish. I go churn around in circles where 
she doesn’t fit. But this seems to be some¬ 
thing else. Anything happen to her while 
I was gone?” 

“Not that I know of. Maybe she just 
thinks it would be nice if her husband 
loved her.” Chip changed his mind, went 
to the refrigerator and took out a beer. 

“What’s love. Brother Chip? Draw me 
a chart.” 

Chip leaned against the sink and 
looked at him. “The sneer isn’t becom¬ 
ing, Pete. I thought you might know all 
about love. You don’t seem to have an 
interest in anything else either. How 
come you got top grades in college? I 
had none. Leo had two years. You and 
Joan got the whole free ride—only she 
came through.” 


“The old routine?” Pete asked, red¬ 
dening slightly. 

“You’re drawing twenty thousand be¬ 
fore taxes, with pay and dividends. It 
would be nice to get something back. You 
aren’t worth what we pay pearl divers at 
the Haven.” 

“Go on. Shame me.” 

“God knows I wish I knew how. John 
stopped covering for you. The Pantry is 
a mess. So I’ve pulled you out of there. 
What do you want to do?” 

“You know what we all ought to do. 
Chipper? Lease everything and go live in 
the Bahamas. But then how would you 
get your fun? You get a charge out of 
ramroding the operation.” 

“I’d like to bust you in the mouth.” 

“Why be so serious, Chipper? Why do 
you get the hots to see me productive? 
I’m perfectly willing to just draw divi¬ 
dends and move away. But that’s against 
policy or something. Everybody should 
work.” He sighed. “So I suppose I get a 
new job. What is it?” 

“T'weport to Marty Simmons tomor- 
row morning early,” said Chip. 

.J- 1- “On Saturday! ” 

“On Saturday. I’ll talk to him. Give 
him the tired line about you learning all 
phases of the operation. Will you make 
an attempt to go through the motions?” 

“All right. I’ll be a brisk kid.” 

“I know you will. But how long?” 

“I guess I bore easy, Chipper. Sorry.” 

Chip went back home. Dinner was 
ready. Clara frowned while she ate. and 
every few minutes she would take a pencil 
and make a mysterious mark beside one 
of the names on the mimeographed mem¬ 
bership list beside her plate. After din¬ 
ner Chip went out to make a night tour 
of the facilities that were still open. 
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At ten minutes after eleven that night, 
a drunken electrician in an elderly Plym¬ 
outh chose a unique way of coming 
down off 82 to head north on 71 to his 
empty house in Walterburg. His wife had 
left him over a month ago, taking the 
kids. Dazed by fast traffic and the move¬ 
ment of lights, chanting blurred obscen¬ 
ities, he made a backhand turn into that 
part of the cloverleaf designed to take 
southbound traffic from 71 up into the 
westbound lanes of 82. He shot down it 
and emerged heading north on the three 
southbound lanes of 71. There was a 
dazzle of oncoming headlights, panicky 
yammering of horns, squealing of brakes. 
He yanked the wheel right, hit the curb¬ 
ing of the medial strip and bounced high. 
Luckily for the innocent, there was no 
northbound traffic on 71 at that moment. 
The car landed on its side. In its second 
leap it spewed him high, turning alone 
in the night air, outlined against neon. 
The body came to its eternal rest on the 
hard shoulder of the road as the Plym¬ 
outh rolled up the landscaped slant in 
front of the Motor Hotel, ripping and 
gouging the sod, stopping perilously 
close to thirty-five hundred dollars’ worth 
of electric advertising. 

After the ambulance had gone north 
with the body, and the wrecker had towed 
the total loss away, dragging metal that 
sparked against the paving, and the 
crowd had dispersed, the state police offi¬ 
cer shoved his notebook angrily into his 
pocket and said, “What can you do. Chip, 
for God’s sake? Drunk as a hooty owl 
and he comes down the wrong way and 
ends up on the wrong side. Engineers 
stay up nights making these things fool¬ 
proof. Then a cluck like that. Say, don’t 
you ever sleep?” 

“You heard the rumor. I’m twins. We 
take turns.” 

“I can believe it. See you.” He 
climbed into the cruiser and drove off. 
Chip walked gloomily home. Another 
Crossroads statistic. Another reason for 
moving 71. 

O n the following Sunday night at 
eight o’clock Glenn Lawrenz was 
sitting, irritable, at the wheel of 
his four-year-old, souped-up, red Ford 
convertible in the far corner of one of 
Walterburg’s large municipal parking 
lots, lights and motor off. Sylvia Drovek, 
using the system they had worked out, 
had driven into the station on Saturday, 
just before he went off duty. In a voice 
no one else could hear she said, “Tomor¬ 
row night. Eight o’clock.” This was where 
they met. He thought it a pretty poor 
place to meet a woman. But that was all 
she would agree to. 

She was a little late, but he told him¬ 
self she’d be along. That gal is just crazy 
about ol’ Glenn, he told himself. Used to 
having them flip, but I damn near fell 
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down from shock when she drove into the 
station a little over three weeks ago, 
looked right up at me, a little scared, and 
said, “I get so lonesome when my hus¬ 
band is out of town.” 

Soon as I made a fast recovery, I gave 
her the slow dirty grin and told her if she 
was lonesome, she should go to Sandy’s 
Drive-In about eight, order herself a beer 
and see what happened. Couldn’t believe 
she’d be there, but she was. She didn’t 
want to leave her car there and come with 
me, so she followed me over here and we 
left it right here in this lot. Wouldn’t go 
to any night spot. Scared to be seen with 
me. So we had to drive out to the state 
park like high school punks. She sure 
acted funny about it, but I thought it was 
going to be easy. Easy? Hah! This is the 
sixth damn time I’ve been out with her— 
if she shows—and all she puts out is 
kisses. Acts so damn scared I don’t know 
how she got nerve enough to speak to me 
the first time. If it keeps up like this, -I’m 
going to end up wishing she didn’t speak 
that first time. It’s enough to drive ol’ 
Glenn crazy, man. Here come car lights. 
Yes sir. Sylvia. Maybe tonight . . . 

T he Chevvie parked beside the Ford. 
He reached over and opened the 
door on her side. She got in quickly. 
“I guess I’m a little late, Glenn.” 

“Not enough to count, honey.” He 
pulled her close and kissed her. “Hey! 
Put some life in it, honey.” 

“Somebody will see us here. Let’s go.” 
“I’m tired of that damn park. How 
about I smuggle you into my room? Then 
nobody can see us.” 

“No! We can go to the park or I’m 
going home right now.” 

“Okay, okay, okay.” 

He drove sullenly to the park, found a 
place well apart from the other darkened 
cars. He kissed her until, sensing a new 
insistence in her response, he permitted 
himself to hope. And a few minutes later 
she was fighting him off violently. When 
he took a thump on the nose that made 
his eyes water, he moved back behind the 
wheel. 

“What the hell do you want?” he de¬ 
manded angrily. “You’re the worst teaser 
I ever . . .” 

“I told you the way I want it to be, 
darling. I don’t like all this sneaking and 
hiding. With me, it’s got to be everything. 
I don’t want scraps of happiness.” 

“So who says it’s scraps?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“Oh. sure. Run away. On what?” 

“I want to be with you all the time.” 
“You act it.” 

“You would run away with me, if we 
had enough money?” 

“You know I would. In a minute. I love 
you. honey. I been telling you that, but I 
don’t seem to get through to you.” 

“It would be nice to go to Mexico. You 
and me.” 

“Make it Paris. We’ll live it up, kid,” 
he said bitterly. 


She moved over and cuddled close to 
him, drew a slow pattern on his chest 
with a finger tip, and said, “What if we 
could ... get hold of a lot of money, dar¬ 
ling. Sort of easy.” 

There was a crinkling feeling in the 
back of his neck. “You sound funny.” 

“If we had it, we could run away. 
There’s enough to last us forever.” 

“You sound like you know . . . where it 
is.” 

“I do. It wouldn’t be hard to get.” 

He hesitated, sensing he shouldn’t ask 
the question she was waiting for, but 
knowing he would. 

“Tell me about this bundle,” he said. 
He tried to sound casual, but his voice 
wasn’t quite steady. 

She nuzzled the side of his throat and 
said, “I guess you heard about the way 
Papa Drovek puts cash in . . .” 

He pushed her away. “Hold it, honey! 
You’re very nice, I think. I can’t really 
tell. Sure, I know about that money. He 
keeps it in the bank, too. Right where it 
belongs. If you think I’m robbing any 
banks to prove I really love you or some¬ 
thing, you better go off someplace and 
get a good rest.” 

“It wouldn’t be robbing a bank, ex¬ 
actly. And I know how it could be done 
easy.” 

And again she was forcing him to ask. 
He told himself it didn’t mean anything 
if he did ask. He hadn’t agreed to any¬ 
thing, and wasn’t going to. 

“For laughs, Sylvia, tell me about this 
easy system you got.” 

“He puts money in the box once a 
month, when he gets his check. Chip 
takes him to the bank and waits for him. 
Papa takes a long time. The family kids 
him about how every time he must sit in 
there and count it all. It’s the Walterburg 
Bank and Trust Company. There’s a 
counter near where the safety boxes are. 
That’s where you sign to go in. Past the 
counter, off to the right, is a room where 
the little private stalls are, where you 
take your box and shut yourself in pri¬ 
vate like. You can’t see in there from the 
front desk or the vault. And there never 
are many people coming and going.” 

“How do you know all this, honey?” 

“I was there once with Pete.” she lied. 
“And I’ve been thinking about it.” 

“You’re some thinker. What comes 
next?” 

“T'rrT'ell. suppose you changed to the 

'4Jnight shift. Then you get all 
f T dressed up and rent a box. And 
you go there a lot to get the box, and you 
take a sort of suitcase each time, and you 
spend a lot of time in one of those little 
rooms, like you were handling a lot of 
business stuff. They’d get used to you.” 

“So they’d remember me real good.” 

“You could look different, with a hat 
and glasses. I’d find out just when Chip 
and Papa leave to go to the bank next 
month, and phone you at your rooming 
house in Walterburg. so you’d have time 


to go over and be in one of those little 
stalls when Papa comes from the vault 
with his money, to put more in. You 
could have one of those doors open a 
little to watch for him. And you could ... 
hit him on the head,” 

“Sure. Just hit him on the head!” 

Tot so loud, darling! You could put 
X him in one of those little stalls, 

-L 1 and put all the money in your 
suitcase and just walk out. And I could 
meet you someplace. They wouldn’t worry 
about him for a long time.” 

“A whole half hour.” 

“How would they ever find out it was 
you?” 

“How about Chip Drovek? He might 

“He wouldn’t know you, all dressed up. 
We could hide the money and then, after 
everything was quiet, we could run away. 
Or we could run away as soon as we get 
it, whatever you think, darling.” 

He shook his head. “You kill me. Hon¬ 
est to God, you kill me. Who would think 
anybody that looks like you could think 
up such stuff.” He turned toward her. 
“I’m not bashing any old guy on his bald 
head. So forget it.” He pulled her into his 
arms. She fought free violently. 

“Now what?” 

“If you won’t do it, we better stop see¬ 
ing each other right now, Glenn. Take me 
back to my car.” 

“Look, have you been building this 
thing right from the beginning? Tell me 
that. Did you look at the muscles and 
pick me for this little job?” 

“No! Don’t touch me.” 

“I don’t figure you.” 

“It would be easy, and it wouldn’t be 
like robbing a bank.” 

“Shut up!” 

“If somebody was around at the wrong 
time, we could wait until August or Sep¬ 
tember. It’s worth waiting for.” 

After long moments he said, in a 
strained voice, “How much do you figure 
he’s got?” 

“Pete was trying to figure it out once, 
from how much he puts in a year and 
how long he’s been doing it. He says it’s 
at least a quarter of a million dollars, all 
in hundreds and fifties, and no record of 
the serial numbers.” 

“Jackpot!” he whispered. 

“He couldn’t fight you. He’s so old.” 

“I just don’t like this kind of talk. It 
makes me feel sweaty. It makes my head 
feel funny. I don’t like it.” 

“We’d be together for always.” 

“That part I’d like,” he said. After a 
long pause he said, “I never wear a hat.” 

“What?” 

“I’d look different in a hat. And with 
cotton stuffed in my cheeks. I heard that 
changes a guy a lot. Changes his voice, 

“And,” she said, “you can make up any 
name you want when you rent a box. The 
bank doesn’t care.” 

When he reached for her again and she 


pulled away, he said angrily, “What’s the 
matter with you? You want me to tell you 
right now I’ll do it? I got to think it out. 
I can’t just up and say sure, I’ll steal a 
quarter million bucks for you.” 

“All you have to do right now is prom¬ 
ise you’ll really think about it. Really.” 

“Okay. I’ll do that. I’ll think about it. 
If I go on night shift, how do I see you?” 

“You don’t, darling.” 

“If I say I’ll think about it serious, how 
about you stop this tease routine?” 

“Not until after, darling.” She kissed 
him hard and then said breathlessly, “I 
can promise I’ll... be worth waiting for. 
I’ll be every girl you ever dreamed about, 
honest. All in one. Afterward.” 

She let him kiss her and, as Mark had 
suggested, she permitted him a few small 
liberties she had previously denied. As 
she responded mechanically, she was only 
half aware of Glenn and his furnace 
breathing. Until now she had not really 
believed he would do it. Now she sensed 
that he would. 

On Monday, a day of intermittent misty 
rain with a low, gray, silent sky, Chip 
drove into Walterburg with Papa Drovek 
in one of the corporation station wagons. 
He parked in the bank lot and they en¬ 
tered the bank through the side door. 
Papa wore his shiny dark blue suit, his 
sturdy black, thick-soled shoes, a white 
shirt, a bright blue tie yanked into a tiny 
knot, and an old gray felt hat with a 
wide brim and a high crown set squarely 
on his head. As soon as he was inside the 
bank he took his hat off, as though enter¬ 
ing church. 

C hip explained that he had to attend 
a ten o’clock meeting in the bank 
and sign the auto agency papers, 
and asked Papa to wait in case he got 
through first. Papa cashed his check with 
the same teller he always went to, asking 
for five ten-dollar bills and all the rest in 


fifties. Papa loved to watch the deft speed 
with which Mr. Julius counted the money. 

“Tank you so much,” he said. 

“You’re welcome, Mr. Drovek.” 

Papa put the tens in his old black wal¬ 
let, and the sheaf of fifties in his inside 
jacket pocket. The vault custodian, a 
Mrs. Packer, greeted him with a smile. 
He signed the card and followed her into 
the vault. She unlocked his box with the 
two keys. Papa walked out of the vault 
and turned left into a room with a narrow 
center aisle, booths on both sides, pleas¬ 
ant lighting, a deep rug. He went into 
one of the smaller booths, put his hat and 
the metal box on the counter, closed the 
door, sat in one of the two straight chairs 
and sighed with pleasure. 

H e counted the money Mr. Julius 
had given him. He opened the 
box, took out all the bills and 
stacked them on the counter. They were 
in fat packages, bound tightly with thick 
red rubber bands. 

He had enough fifties to complete an¬ 
other five-thousand-dollar bundle of fif¬ 
ties, with twelve left over. He repacked 
the box tightly and carefully, putting the 
twelve fifties in loose. “Two hundert 
seventy-seven tousand, six hundert!” he 
said softly. “Hooo!” 

He shut the box and sat for a little 
while, estimating that he could get to 
“tree hundert tousand” about a year from 
September. If he could live so long. He 
wished he could be around when they 
read the will, after making jokes about 
his money. They would find out how 
smart it was, that trust fund, the hand of 
Anton Drovek reaching from the grave 
into the future, protecting his own blood. 

On that same Monday, Glenn Lawrenz 
felt most strange. He felt unreal. Ever 
since he had awakened he had found it 
difficult to believe what Sylvia had asked 
him to do for her. As he worked at the 
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station with mechanical efficiency, he 
couldn’t get her out of his mind. 

It wasn’t, he told himself, because it 
was a crime. It was because it was too 
damn dangerous. Like that damn fool 
time in Mobile when the three of them 
had knocked off that all-night drugstore. 
The split came to twenty-two dollars and 
sixty-six cents apiece, a poor return for 
risking an automatic five years for armed 
robbery. It had scared him whenever he 
thought of it, so he had pulled out. Rob¬ 
bery was for suckers. A deal like this was 
better. Keep alert at all times, and you 
can fatten the pay, fatten it enough to 
live pretty well. The thumping he had 
taken from a trio of tough New Orleans 
cops had lowered his sights. A man needs 
a car, clothes, women and liquor. That’s 
all. Why be a pig? 

W hat she’s talking about comes to 
two five zero zero zero zero. Large 
money. The kind you find in an 
armored car. The kind you can get dizzy 
thinking about. How many times in any¬ 
body’s lifetime do you run into one old 
man alone, carrying that kind of money? 
But not for me, baby. 

The way to keep from killing him 
would be to get a six-inch length of 
three-quarter-inch pipe. Fill it with sand, 
plug the ends, and wrap it thick with tar 
tape. One flick of the wrist, catch him as 
he sags and take him into one of those 
stalls she was talking about. 

Slow down, boy. Because she’s nuts 
doesn’t mean I am too. 

But there’s no law against buying a 
hat. No law about sticking cotton in your 
chops to see how you look. Idle curiosity. 
Wear that charcoal brown suit. Too damn 
dull and plain. 

Get off it, boy. 

But then you have the girl and all 
the money. If it works, that is. And 
how often does a setup like this come 
along? And you do look honest. 

All you have to do is kid her along. 
That’s all. So go ahead and buy the hat. 
And change shifts, and still figure out 
some way to be with her once in a while. 
It’s like kidding her along. If I don’t do 
something, she won’t see me at all. It 
doesn’t mean I’m going to go through 
with her crazy plan. It doesn’t mean that 
at all. 

On that Monday the heavy rains came 
at dusk. At the Crossroads Shopping Cen¬ 
ter, a heavy woman splintered her ankle 
on the curbing in front of the super¬ 
market and screamed until the ambulance 
came. Thirty miles north of Walterburg a 
tractor-trailer rig skidded, jackknifed, 
and toppled onto an ancient Packard 
from Mexia, Texas, squashing all occu¬ 
pants. Nancy Drovek sat at home with 
her aching feet in a basin of hot water, 
reading Pogo. At the Crossroads Pantry 
three dowdy women left under their 
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plates, in lieu of tips, cards of thanks 
imprinted with a passage from the scrip¬ 
tures for the edification of the infuriated 
waitress. Eight miles south of the inter¬ 
change, at the Highway Diner. Mark 
Brodey smothered a slab of questionable 
beef in brown spicy gravy and thought 
about stacks of money. At the bowla- 
drome, one Sally Addlaggar, bowling an¬ 
chor for the Kindly Drycleaners in the 
Guys and Gals League, rolled seven 
strikes in a row. 

And the restless endless rivers of traffic 
moved by, whispering in the rain, little 
warm tin worlds whirring through the 
night, carrying the faces of strangers, 
briefly seen in the timed staccato of neon. 

At a little after one o’clock on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, Glenn Lawrenz left his 
rooming house in Walterburg and walked 
a half block through golden sunshine to 
Nick’s Daily Dozen on the corner. Two 
young soldiers at the bar were watching 
a housewife quiz on television and drink¬ 
ing beer. Glenn went to the far end of the 
bar and sat on a bar stool, his expression 
sour. Nick ambled down with a bar rag 
and said, “When morning comes all the 
little flowers awaken and turn their faces 
toward the sun.” 

“Knock it off, Nick.” 

“Can I formulate a concoction to ease 
your miseries, lad? You were, to coin a 
phrase, skunk drunk. Celebrating a 
change of shifts, you kept telling me.” 

“Who was that girl?” 

“I never saw her before. She called 
herself Pru. Came in alone. People who 
still had their eyesight gave her the 
brush. She was on the prowl, lad.” 

Glenn sighed. It was almost a moan. 
“Near as I can figure, I took her back to 
the room.” 

“You left together.” 

“She cleaned me. Money, clothes, suit¬ 
case, watch, lighter, everything she could 
carry.” 

“That type pig,” Nick said thought¬ 
fully, “is usually devoid of scruples. Are 
you thinking of yelling cop?” 

Glenn stared at him with disgust. “And 
sign a complaint? What could I prove? 
I’d just like to find her and gallop her 
into a dark alley and give her a new face.” 

“She could use one,” Nick said. 

“Loan me five, Nick.” 

“A house drink, yes. Two house drinks, 
maybe. Cash money, no. It’s policy.” 

N ick mixed Glenn a remedy, a 
highly spiced Bloody Mary shaken 
up. He went to talk to the soldiers. 
Glenn sat alone. They never let you play 
it safe and small. The world was after 
you all the time, giving you the roust. 
Quite suddenly, without any process of 
logic, he knew he’d made the biggest 
decision of his life. It made his hands 
sweat. It made his recent loss minor. 
There was a dime in the change Pru had 
left him. He went to the pay phone in its 
corner booth. It seemed like a long walk 
to the phone. 


“Hello?” he heard Sylvia’s voice say. 

“Pete Drovek there?” he asked, pitch¬ 
ing his voice high. 

“No. But you can get hold of him if 
you call . . .” 

“This is Glenn, honey.” 

“Oh.” 

“I went on the second shift.” 

“You did?” she said cautiously. 

“Yeah. You know that... idea we were 
talking about. I figure I better tell you. I 
made up my mind. I . . . I’ll do it.” 

“Oh.” 

“Can’t you talk or something? Is any¬ 
body there?” 

“No. I'm alone.” 

“Honey, while I was out yesterday 
somebody broke in my room and cleaned 
me out. Clothes, money, everything.” 

“That’s too bad!” 

“I go on at four. Can you stop by and 
bring some money? I got to get through 
till payday. You got any money?” 

“How much do you need?” 

“If you can scrape up twenty-thirty 
bucks.” 

“All right.” 

“I got to see you somehow. We got 
.. . plans to make. Details. You know.” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“When, baby?” 

“He’s going away Friday afternoon 
with Jack Paris. A fishing trip. Friday 
night?” 

“Late it will have to be. Twelve-thirty, 
maybe. Same place.” 

«ill right.” She replaced the phone. 

/\ In the house next door to Pete’s 
-LJl. Joan Paris hung up as soon as 
Glenn and Sylvia were off the line. She 
felt sick. She had come home early to lie 
down for a little while to see if she could 
cure a headache. She had to be back in 
the office at four for a conference with 
some people from the supermarket chain. 
She’d taken an aspirin, darkened the 
bedroom, taken off her suit and stretched 
out on the bed. She remembered some¬ 
thing she had forgotten to tell her secre¬ 
tary before leaving, and picked up the 
phone, and heard Sylvia say, “Oh!” 

Joan had no desire to listen to anyone 
else’s conversation. But as she started to 
hang up she heard an unfamiliar male 
voice say, “Can’t you talk or something? 
Is anybody there?” 

“No. I’m alone.” 

And then, of course, she could not hang 
up until she had listened to all of it. She 
could not identify the man. But the situa¬ 
tion was unmistakable, ordinary and 
nasty. And apparently it had been going 
on for some time. There was a place 
where they met. The man sounded young, 
coarse, and arrogant. 

Pete’s sudden marriage had been a 
shock. It had saddened her that he had 
trapped himself in this way. He was the 
last and youngest child by a full seven 
years, and they had all had special hopes 
for him, wanting for him one of those 
wise golden girls of myth and legend. 


When he was little Joan had taken care 
of him, and so she loved him in a special 

He had brought Sylvia home. Joan felt 
that of all of them she had made the 
greatest effort to get close to the girl. At 
first she thought it was shyness that im¬ 
peded communication. Eventually she 
came to the unhappy conclusion that the 
young girl actually had little to contrib¬ 
ute or communicate. Hers was an utterly 
circumscribed mind, concerned with the 
trivia of clothes, hairdos, television, and 
hit tunes. In time she had also come to 
detect in Sylvia that little unavoidable 
coarseness of outlook, that hardening of 
the texture of the emotions which is the 
inescapable fate of every woman who has 
known too many men, too intimately and 
too casually. 

J oan felt guilty about seeing so little 
of Sylvia over the past few months. 
Obviously the girl had been restless 
and lonely. She had no resources within 
herself. Now the damage was done. In¬ 
evitably it was one of the employees. 
Digging money out of her. A man too 
greedy, careless, and stupid to stay off a 
party line. 

I’ll find out who he is, Joan decided, 
when she takes him the money. But will 
I do anything abtmt it, once I identify 
him? If Pete should find out, he wouldn’t 
be violent. It might hurt his pride, but he' 
wouldn’t let it show. She doesn’t mean 
enough to him. He’d tell her to get out. 

Maybe the best thing I can do is stay 
out of it. The man said, “We got plans to 
make. Details. You know.” And that 
could well mean they are planning to run 
off together. From the sound of his voice, 
they deserve each other. I don’t want to 
talk to Sylvia about it. Or Pete. I could 
tell Chip, I suppose. But he would have 
to do something about it. Except for find¬ 
ing out who he is, I can pretend I never 
picked up the phone. 

Joan postponed the conference. At 
twenty after four, after she had been 
standing by the Motor Hotel pool for ten 
minutes, she saw Sylvia in her Chev- 
vie come down the long, wide curve of 
asphalt drive and turn north. Joan had 
selected that spot because it gave her a 
commanding view of all operations north 
of the interchange. Sylvia drove hesi¬ 
tantly through the gap in the medial 
strip opposite the restaurant and turned 
south. Just as Joan was wondering if it 
was somebody down at Truck Haven, 
Sylvia pulled into the gas station directly 
opposite the Motor Hotel. 

Sylvia stopped at the gas island farth¬ 
est from the station. A tall young man 
hurried out to the car. Big shoulders, lean 
hips, long legs, brown muscular arms. It 
was too far to see his features. He worked 
on the car. Sylvia left, heading south 
under the underpass. Joan waited. In a 
few minutes Sylvia reappeared, head¬ 
ing for home. 

At five-thirty, after she left the office, 







Joan drove her pale blue Thunderbird 
down to the station, left orders to have it 
serviced and delivered at her home later. 
She lingered until she got a good look at 
the one who had phoned Sylvia. She saw 
the name embroidered over his pocket. 
Glenn. She looked at the heavy-featured, 
superficially handsome face, the lengthy 
sideburns, the careful cut and comb of 
thick glossy hair. He said, very politely 
and pleasantly, “Good evening, Mrs. 
Paris.” 

« ood evening, Glenn.” As he walked 

I by her she felt undressed by 

VT one sweep of his mockingly re¬ 
spectful eyes. She knew he had waited on 
her before, but she had not been particu¬ 
larly aware of him. An animal, she 
thought. Vain, ignorant, arrogant. Poten¬ 
tially a trouble-maker. Marty Simmons’ 
weakest point as manager was selection 
of personnel. 

On Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of 
June, in the Ace Cabin farthest from the 
highway, Sylvia Drovek, her dark hair 
tangled, beads of moisture on her low 
forehead and dusky upper lip, sat on 
Mark Brodey’s bed and watched him as 
he paced restlessly and exuberantly back 
and forth in the small area. 

He whirled and faced her. “I didn’t ex¬ 
pect him to bite so damn fast. So com¬ 
plete. He’s not kidding you?” 

“I’m pretty sure.” 

“You find out for certain tomorrow 
night.” 

“Okay, Mark.” 

“The thing is, you don’t let him take 
charge. Make him do it my way. Your 
way. The old man gets his check around 
the twentieth of every month, right? And 
he’s always in a sweat to get to the bank. 
So it’s almost certain Chip will drive him 
in Monday, the twenty-third, in the mid¬ 
dle of the morning. You’ll have a number 
to call where the punk will be. He tears 
off to the bank as soon as he gets the 
word. And between now and then he’s got 
plenty of time for them to get used to 
him at that bank. Okay. Between now 
and then I’ll find the place where he’s to 
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meet you after he's got the cash. We got 
to guard against him running with the 
cash, by himself. Let him know in a nice 
way if he doesn’t show, the first thing 
you do is tip the cops. I’ll find a quiet 
place. You and me, we’ll be there waiting 
for him.” 

“You aren’t going to ... do anything 
to him?” 

He looked at her with disgust. “I’m 
going to stick a little gold star on his 
forehead and shake hands. You’re going 
to give me my chance to get close enough 
to rap him on the head. We leave him 
tied up. We drive back to Walterburg 
in your car, with the money, and get on 
an airplane and take off. By the time 
they find the punk, we’ll be in Mexico, 
living it up. Tomorrow you tell him 
you’ll decide later on where he’ll meet 
you. Let him think you two are taking 
off in that red car of his.” 

“All right, Mark.” 

He sat beside her, noticed the way she 
involuntarily shrank away from him, and 
took pleasure in it. He picked up her 
hand gently. “Wouldn’t it be a sad 
thing, baby, if you ever tried to cross 
me up.” 

“Oh. I wouldn’t do that. Mark! No!” 

“They’d find you in a dirty ditch. Want 
to know how you’d look?” 

“Please, Mark. Honest. I won’t . . .” 

“You haven’t been big-mouth with a 
girl friend, have you? You haven’t told 
anybody about coming down here?” 

“No, honest . . .” 

“Fix your hair and get out of here. I 
got thinking to do.” 

After she had driven away, stalling her 
car twice as she backed it, he thought 
with satisfaction about the perceptible 
change in her attitude. She was still 
cowed, and she responded well to being 
beefed around, but in addition she had 
become more conspiratorial. He could 
sense her pleasure in this new-found abil¬ 
ity to dominate Lawrenz. She was emo¬ 
tionally involved with the plot, and this 
lessened the chance that she would be¬ 
tray him. 

And then he let the money come into 
his mind—so much of it that it made his 
heart bulge and his ears ring. He re¬ 
viewed his plan for the money. Take it 
out of the case Lawrenz would carry it 
in. Repack it in pliofilm bags. Pack the 
bags inside an old inner tube, through a 
razor slit along the inner wall. Fasten the 
length of wire to the inner tube. Carry it 
a little over a hundred yards to where a 
farmhouse had once stood. Only the stone 
chimney was left. 

T he area was screened by brush 
which had grown tall and rank. 
Vines covered the rotten boards that 
covered the well. Move the larger board 
aside. Hang the inner tube down the well. 
Make the wire fast. Replace the board, 
push the vines back into place. There the 
money would be safe from damp and fire 
and accidental discovery. It had taken 


him a long time to find the well, after 
guessing there would be one there. And 
the money would be available in min¬ 
utes, six months or a year later. Drop 
Lawrenz’ suitcase down the well, or burn 
it. 

He could find no flaw in the plan. One 
major problem remained—to find the ex¬ 
act place, the perfect place, for Lawrenz 
to meet Sylvia. It had to be easy to get 
to, completely secluded—and it had to 
have one other essential characteristic. 

On the following afternoon, a little 
after four o’clock on a hot Friday. Joan 
Paris and Sylvia stood by Joan’s driveway 
and waved goodby to Jack and Pete as 
they took off in a station wagon loaded 
with gear for a weekend fishing trip to 
Bogue Sound. 

It was the first time Joan had been with 
Sylvia since she had overheard the phone 
conversation. Sylvia, in rust-colored short 
shorts and a pale yellow blouse, high- 
heeled sandals and gold hoop earrings, 
stood squinting and frowning in the sun, 
looking small, rather dumpy and dis¬ 
couraged. She’s at her worst in sunshine, 
Joan thought. She’s made for dark places. 

“Off they go on man’s work,” Joan said. 
“Come on in for coffee?” 

“No thanks,” the girl said listlessly. 

“Then be neighborly and come on in 
and watch me drink some. We never get 
a chance to talk.” 

S ylvia followed Joan into the kitchen, 
sat in the Boston rocker by the 
fireplace, crossing her legs. Joan 
tried to talk to her. She tried to give 
Sylvia openings which could lead to con¬ 
fession if she was in the mood. But she 
could not dent the listlessness, or get any¬ 
thing beyond mechanical, trivial re¬ 
sponses. She was tempted to make a flat 
accusation, naming the man, but she did 
not see how that would accomplish any¬ 
thing. 

After Sylvia left. Joan walked back to 
the office. Chip was just leaving his office. 
He straddled the Vespa and chugged over 
to her. cut the motor and sat. balancing 
it, one foot against the ground. They 
talked about some lease problems at the 
shopping center, a men’s-wear shop that 
was in difficulty, and he told her that on 
Monday they would break ground for the 
automobile agency. 

“Did Pete and Jack get off on sched¬ 
ule?” he asked with only a slight sug¬ 
gestion of sourness. 

“Wearing their lucky fishing hats, and 
you should have gone too. I know Jack 
asked you.” 

“Oh, sure. And next week I could go on 
safari to Nairobi.” 

She looked at him steadily. “Elder 
brother, you have been pushing too hard, 
too long. People who do that begin to feel 
too essential. They take themselves too 
seriously, sometimes. They lean too hard. 
A break wouldn’t hurt you. You’ve got 
three top managers. And me. The place 
wouldn’t crumble into dust, exactly, if 
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you stopped churning around on your 
little red scooter for a few days.” 

“There’s too much going on now. You 
know that!” 

She saw she had angered him. so she 
smiled and said, “How is Nancy doing?” 

“She’s not complaining and she’s 
stopped limping. She might even last the 
whole summer.” 

“You take a closer look at the dainty 
little jaw on my niece. Chip. That little 
gal will never quit anything she starts. 
Too much of you in her.” 

He laughed. She watched him ride off. 
heading south, his broad back dwarfing 
the scooter, bloused shirt rippling. She 
walked into her office, thinking again of 
Sylvia, frowning. 

At 3:30 a.m. on Saturday, Glenn drove 
Sylvia back to the municipal parking lot 
and pulled in beside her car. 

“It’s awful late,” she said. “I hope no¬ 
body sees me coming in so late.” 

“"V 7"ou kill me, honey. We talk about 

Y how I am going to steal a quarter 

JL million and you’re cold as ice. Then 
you get sweaty about getting home late.” 

“It’s different.” 

“Relax a minute. I’ve got a beef. It’s 
my neck that’s going to be way out. but 
you knock down every idea I come up 
with, like I’m a stupid slob. Now listen to 
me for once. Why do we have to have 
some place to meet? That leaves us with 
two cars, and that’s a problem. This one 
is conspicuous, right? So I unload it for 
cash and ride the bus. I got a Florida 
plate that’s been kicking around the sta¬ 
tion. I hid it. So on the day it happens, 
you come into town in your Chevvie as 
soon as you tip me off. Park right in this 
lot. We’re only four blocks from the 
bank. I come right here with the money. 
We drive south. A little later we’ve got a 
Florida plate, and you’ve turned into a 
blonde. What’s wrong with that?” 

“No! I’ve told you and told you. We 
got to meet someplace. I’ll find the place. 
But . . . maybe we could go in my car.” 

“You mean you’re going to use one of 
my ideas? Wow! How about getting some 
gunk so you can turn into a blonde?” 

“If you want me to, I guess. Leggo me, 
darling, please. It’s so awful late.” 

He let her go. She drove down 71 to the 
Crossroads. She was glad to turn off the 
highway. The big trucks that hammered 
through the night, passing her with en¬ 
gine roar and rush of wind, scared her. 
The Motor Hotel units were dark. As she 
passed the office she saw the night man 
sitting by the switchboard, reading. As 
she dipped down over the crest behind 
the motel, she turned her motor and 
lights off. She could see the road by star¬ 
light. She coasted almost silently to her 
own driveway, left the car in the drive, 
went to bed in the dark and dropped im¬ 
mediately into the deep sleep of emo¬ 
tional exhaustion. 

On Monday, the second day of July, 
Glenn Lawrenz went to the Walterburg 


Bank and Trust Company and rented one 
of the larger boxes, paying cash. He wore 
a sedate brown suit, a cocoa straw hat 
with a conservative band, polished shoes, 
a white shirt and a quiet tie. His cheeks 
were plump with cotton. He carried a 
well-worn dispatch case of good quality 
which he had purchased at a pawn shop. 
He wore glasses with heavy frames. He 
had stolen them from the front seat of an 
Indiana car while sweeping the floor 
mats. The correction was slight, but it 
bothered him, and the bows hurt his ears. 
He pitched his voice higher than usual 
and spoke more rapidly. 

The routine was simpler than he had 
anticipated. He wrote down a fictitious 
name and address, signed a signature 
card, was given a cash receipt and two 
keys. As an address he gave the rooming 
house where he had first stayed when he 
arrived in Walterburg, the place he had 
been requested to leave. 

He followed the woman into the vault 
and got the box. She showed him where 
to take it. It was as Sylvia had described 
it. a hushed place, a narrow aisle, a soft, 
dark green rug. Somebody had to be 
going to or from a cubicle to catch you 
in the aisle. 

Inside the cubicle he opened the dis¬ 
patch case and transferred to the rental 
box a length of padded pipe wrapped in 
a piece of toweling, and a pair of white 
canvas work gloves. Then, checking the 
time with the cheap watch he had pur¬ 
chased to replace the good one the 
woman had stolen from him, he stayed in 
the booth for forty-five minutes. He heard 
other people arrive and leave. He was 
pleased to notice that sounds did not 
carry well. Both the rug and the acoustic 
ceiling were absorptive, and there was a 
long constant sigh of ventilation and air- 
conditioning. Three people arrived and 
left during the forty-five minutes. He 
timed them, making notations with a ball 
point that advertised The Crossroads. 
They stayed an average of seven minutes 
each. So for twenty-four of the forty-five 
minutes, he had the room to himself. 

D uring the silences he thought of the 
rest of his plan, the part he had 
not told her. They would drive 
carefully to Florida, obeying all traffic 
ordinances, and with a little Dexedrine. 
he could drive right on through. He’d 
once worked in Tampa, and knew the 
Gulf Coast. They’d hole up in one of the 
cheaper motels in the Madiera Beach 
area. Man and wife. No liquor, no tossing 
money around. Find a safe way to dis¬ 
pose of the Chevvie. Too dangerous to 
try to sell it. Take it way off into the 
brush, take the plate off. spill gas on it 
and burn it—in the daytime when the 
flames wouldn’t be likely to be noticed. 
Pick new names, and get the papers to 
go with them. Get jobs, maybe. Buy an¬ 
other heap, legitimate, so the papers are 
good. Then head for Mexico, crossing the 
border at Brownsville. 
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When he thought of having her to him¬ 
self at last, all the way, without all that 
teasing, it made his breath shallow. It 
would be fine, he knew. But he also knew 
that he had no taste for anything per¬ 
manent. After a while it was always like 
that old guy, the one they tied the dead 
bird around his neck. With Sylvia it 
might be six months or maybe a year 
even. And when all of a sudden he knew 
it was over, like other times, he would 
take off, with all that money. 

W hen the forty-five minutes were 
up, he and the woman attendant 
locked the box. He left the bank 
and walked to where he had left his car. 
He drove until he found a quiet street. 
He parked, put the cotton wads and the 
glasses in the dispatch case along with 
the lock box keys, put the necktie in the 
jacket pocket and took the jacket off, put 
hat and jacket on the back seat. He 
shifted the rear view mirror and peered 
into it as he carefully combed his hair. 
He smiled at himself, showing the white, 
even teeth. 

It hadn’t been tough at all. Not so far. 
Just keep thinking everything out, plan 
everything in advance, the way the big 
mobs do, like when they took that ar¬ 
mored car. I’m playing it smart all the 
way. I even figured out something that 
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might keep the heat off us for an hour or 
two, while they hunt up that guy. They’ll 
find out right away he has a beef against 
the Droveks. That’s why I used his name 
at the bank. They fired him. Mark Bro- 
dey. 

On the following Friday, following 
Glenn’s third uneventful visit to the bank, 
Sylvia drove into the city and they met at 
one in the afternoon, by prearrangement, 
on the far left side of the balcony of the 
city’s largest movie house. They were sur¬ 
rounded by a half acre of empty seats. 
He lit a match and inspected the crudely 
drawn map she had handed him. 

“You better go out and look at the 
place, Glenn. So you can find it fast.” 

“I figured on doing that anyhow.” 

“I’ll be right there waiting for you, 
darling.” 

“Have your car gassed up and running 
good, honey.” 

“All right.” Her hand was cold in his. 
“I better not see you again until then.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s too risky, honest. We could be 
seen together. Afterwards we can be to¬ 
gether all the time.” 

“I guess you’ll like that, huh?” 

“I’m crazy about you. Glenn, honey.” 

“That number I gave you. I forgot to 
say be careful on account of maybe some¬ 
body else will answer. It’s a pay phone in 
a beer joint. Nick opens at nine. I’ll be 
there from nine on. But maybe somebody 
else will get to the phone first.” 

“I’ll be careful. You better not drink 
too much.” 

“I’ll take it easy. A couple shots for 
the nerves. I hope to God somebody 
doesn’t come along the wrong time and 
we got to wait another whole month. I 
couldn’t go a whole month without seeing 
you at all. honey.” 

He kissed her until she pulled away, 
whispered goodbye and left him there. 
He sat through another half-hour of epic 
western, then walked out into thunder 
and heavy rain. 

O n Saturday morning, using the map. 
he drove south on 71. Three miles 
beyond the city limits he turned 
left at a light, drove two miles east, 
and turned south again on State Route 
118. a two-lane asphalt road that roughly 
paralleled 71. After traveling twelve 
miles on 118 he began looking for the 
collapsed barn on the right-hand side. 
He found it and. a hundred yards beyond 
it. he saw the turnoff she had marked. A 
farm truck was coming, so he drove on 
by. turned around after the truck was 
gone, and came back. He turned off onto 
a narrow gravel road that made S curves 
between high banks. Grass, stained with 
grease from the underside of cars, grew 
tall between the tracks. Three hundred 
yards from the state road, the gravel 
track ended in a rough, partially natural 
bowl. The far banks had been cut steeply 
away, but vines had begun to cling to the 
raw earth. He guessed that it had once 


been a gravel pit, but now it was filled 
with water, deep blue under an empty 
sky, the surface riffled by the morning 
wind. The road widened, and slanted 
right to the edge of the water. There was 
enough room to swing around so his car 
was headed out. 

He got out and saw where cars had 
parked, saw the litter of rusting beer 
cans, broken and unbroken pint bottles, 
litter of paper and crumpled cigarette 
packages. This was a hidden place, where 
they’d come at night, but not during the 
day. An unseen car clattered by on 118, 
obscuring for a little while the constant 
singing of insects. He broke a long 
branch, took off trousers, socks and shoes, 
and waded out, testing the depth of the 
water. It shelved off steeply. Fifteen feet 
from shore it was well over ten feet, and 
the slant seemed to continue. The water 
was icy. He guessed the pit had been 
abandoned when they had broken into 
underground springs. 

H e came out. and as the sun warmed 
him. he found he had new respect 
for Sylvia. They could tuck the 
Ford right down out of sight under that 
cold water, take off in the Chev. wearing 
the Florida plate. When he left he drove 
south to the junction of 118 and the River 
Road, turned right, and came out on 71 
five miles south of the Crossroads. He ate 
at Truck Haven and reported at the gas 
station a half-hour early, impressing 
Marty Simmons with his diligence. 

During the first twenty-two days of 
July there was the normal seasonal 
change in the character of the business 
enjoyed by the Crossroads Corporation. 
Vacationers clogged the roads, spending 
their fourteen or twenty-one days of free¬ 
dom fraying their dispositions with the 
shimmer and stink of fast traffic, counting 
the dwindling sheaf of traveler’s checks. 
Summer skirts and blouses wilted, and 
young- wives called their husbands dar¬ 
ling with iron emphasis as they slapped 
the small sticky hands that grabbed at 
their skirts. 

They careened down the endless stone 
rivers between bright thickets of bill¬ 
boards. Tires burst. Speedometer cables 
squeaked and died. Pets escaped. Peb¬ 
bles chipped windshields. Fan belts 
snapped. Ten billion pieces of Kleenex 
tumbled along the dusty shoulders. 

As the percentage of Kiddie Dinners 
served increased, so did loss and break¬ 
age at both the Midland Motel and the 
Motor Hotel. Marty Simmons gave orders 
to have the rest rooms cleaned more fre¬ 
quently. the concrete aprons hosed more 
often. 

Chip Drovek was aware of a change 
more significant than the seasonal one. 
New small homes were being built in the 
rolling land east of 71 at the rate of 
thirty a month. A more intricate traffic 
control system was installed at the cor¬ 
ner just beyond the shopping center. And, 
without warning, the state cut the speed 







limit for the whole area, from a mile 
south of Truck Haven to the city limits, 
to forty miles an hour. The number of 
long-haul rigs stopping at Truck Haven 
began to diminish, but the slack was 
taken up by local truck traffic. There was 
a new laziness about the sound of the 
traffic, the result of an estimated ten- 
mile-an-hour drop in average speed. The 
focus was changing. It had been a tourist 
operation. It was becoming a suburban 
market place. He hoped he would be 
given a few years to make the complete 
transition before they by-passed him en¬ 
tirely. 

During the twenty-two days there were 
the expected number of incidents and 
emergencies. A bus boy was fired for pull¬ 
ing a knife on one of John Clear’s chefs. 
A female journalist, far gone in brandy, 
managed to back her convertible into the 
shallow end of the Motor Hotel pool, and 
sat there hip deep in water, cursing 
wildly and vainly running the starter. At 
the Crossroads Drive-In Theatre, a local 
man got out of his car between features, 
told his wife he was going to buy ciga¬ 
rettes, and was never seen again. A fast- 
moving load of lumber came untied, and 
a board flipped off. pierced the wind¬ 
shield of a passenger car. and killed the 
wife of the driver. A thief broke into 
three cars at the Midland Motel. A fire 
in the laundromat destroyed two dryers. 
Nancy Drovek. by hard work and good 
humor, overcame the last suspicions of 
the other counter girls at Truck Haven. 
Clara Drovek was elected president of 
the Walterburg Women’s Club, and was 
devoting all her considerable energies to 
organizing the Pageant of History, an 
outdoor drama to be put on all during 
Labor Day week. Leo Drovek discovered 
a new and significant way to break down 
operational figures. Jack Paris lost the 
Walterburg Golf and Country Club 
Championship by the margin of one 
clutch putt. Papa Drovek walked down 
his hill every day to inspect the progress 
of construction on the new agency build¬ 
ing. Glenn Lawrenz had become a famil¬ 
iar visitor at the bank vault. The woman 
attendant wondered idly why he was al¬ 
ways dressed exactly the same. Glenn 
phoned Sylvia twice. She refused to see 
him. Mark Brodey risked going with her 
one afternoon to the gravel pit, for a 
rehearsal. 

T he twenty-second day of July was 
a Sunday, a day of storms which 
came whanging and banging down 
the valley, with interludes of steaming 
pavement and weak metallic sunshine. 
One storm at five brought a roar of hail 
which caused a chain collision on west¬ 
bound 82. pebbled the surface of the 
swimming pool, bounced high off the pas¬ 
tel roofs of parked cars, battered soggy 
Kleenex caught in roadside grasses, and 
cracked a few dozen feet of neon tubing 
so that, later, when the night signs came 
on, they spelled out curious nonsense. 


The storm moved down the valley. 
Shrieking children collected soiled hand¬ 
fuls of melting hail. Traffic picked up 
speed. From his front porch. Papa Dro¬ 
vek watched a mighty rainbow. 

When Papa Drovek awoke at dawn on 
Monday, he soon remembered that this 
was the day when he would go once again 
to the bank with his eldest son. It gave 
him a pleased, alert, holiday feeling. He 
took a bath, brushed his suit and laid it 
out to be put on at the last moment. 
After he fixed and ate a big breakfast, he 
filled the bird feeders and then pulled 
some small weeds in the garden, working 
slowly so as not to get sweaty. Charlie 
said be ready at ten. He was ready at 
quarter to ten, hat on, box key in his 
pocket. He waited with stolid patience, 
watching the road. When Charlie arrived 
in the big car, Papa got in beside him and 
said, “Is a pooty good day. Charlie.” 

Sylvia could not watch the house con¬ 
stantly through Pete’s eight-power binoc¬ 
ulars. It felt as if they were pulling her 
eyes out. The house was visible just over 
a roof angle of the north wing of the 
Motor Hotel. It was a sparkling morning. 
After forty minutes of vigil she saw the 
car appear, saw a small figure, dark in 
the sunlight, walk to the car and get in. 

She moved back from the window, 
trembling, and for a moment she could 
not focus clearly on what she had to do 
next. Then, moving quickly, she went to 
the phone and dialed the number Glenn 
had given her. It was answered on the 
third ring. She thought she recognized his 
voice, but she said cautiously, “Glenn?" 

Y eah.” 

“They just left.” 

She heard his quick inhalation. 
“Okay,” he said and hung up. 

After she put the binoculars away, she 
took her suitcase, all packed and ready, 
out of the back of her closet, opened it 
and took out the note she had written to 
Pete. “Dear Pete: I am leaving for good. 
Don’t try to find me. I don’t love you 
any more. Thanks for everything. Sylvia.” 

Mark had been worried about Pete’s 
finding the note too soon in case the rob¬ 
bery had to be delayed a month, and had 
approved the idea Sylvia had as to where 
to put it. She took it to the bathroom, and 
propped it, folded once, inside the medi¬ 
cine cabinet, against his toothpaste, his 
name printed in block letters on the out¬ 
side. After she had put the suitcase in the 
trunk of the Chevvie she stood for a mo¬ 
ment in hesitation and regret, thinking 
of all the lovely things she had to leave 
behind. Just one little suitcase. Mark had 
promised to buy her more pretty things. 
She got behind the wheel. She had her 
big leather purse with her. She wore her 
white blouse with the gold threads 
worked into the fabric, her red wrap¬ 
around skirt, red pumps. She felt as if 
she could not take a breath deep enough 
to fill her lungs. 

She drove south in the heavy mid- 
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morning traffic, right to the Ace Cabins. 
Mark Brodey came out and locked the 
door, and tossed his suitcase onto the 
back seat. In gray trousers, loafers, and 
sport shirt open at the throat, he looked 
relaxed and casual. 

“What time did they leave?” 

“It was five after ten, Mark.” 

ou got hold of the punk right 
away?” 

“Not over a minute later, Mark. 

Honest.” 

He got in and crouched on the floor, 
his head below the window level. “Get 
going. Come on.” 

Once they were on 118, Mark moved 
up onto the seat, ready to duck down 
should they meet a car on the quiet coun¬ 
try road. She made the left turn onto the 
rough curving road and stopped near the 
water. Glenn could not possibly have 
arrived so quickly. 

“Get out. I’ll turn it around.” She got 
out. Mark spun the car hastily, the tires 
spraying gravel, and parked it heading 
out, the right side of the car very close 
to the tall brush that grew on the left 
side of the graveled area. He got out into 
hot sunlight, his pallid, narrow face 
sweaty. 

“Now tell me what you do.” 

“Well, when he drives in I’m standing 
here by the car. I ask him if he got it. I 
make sure of that first. If he says yes, I 
tell him to hurry and put his stuff in the 
trunk of my car. You’ll be hiding over 
there, close to my car. Then you’ll hit 
him. He’s awful big and strong. Mark.” 

“He won’t give me any trouble.” 

“You sold your car all right?” 

“Yes, yes. I sold the car and quit the 
job. Now walk up there a way and look 
back and see if you can see me where I’m 
going to hide.” He went around and 
crouched low against the left side of 
the car, beside the left front wheel. He 
touched the fender with his fingertips. 
It felt funny to touch things. He’d spread 
the transparent coating of liquid cement 
over the tip of each finger and thumb, 
covering his prints. It had a hard crackly 
feeling between the flesh of his fingers 
and the hot metal of the car. 

“I can’t see anything,” she called. He 
stood up. She was a hundred feet away, 
squinting in the sun. 

“Okay. Come on back here.” He looked 
at his watch. It wouldn’t be long now, 
unless Lawrenz got grabbed. And even if 
they took him, Mark knew he was in the 
clear. 

Glenn Lawrenz was sitting at the bar 
at Nick’s, nursing his third tall bourbon 
and water when the phone rang. Nick had 
been trying to make conversation with his 
only customer until Glenn had snapped 
at him. and Nick had moved to the other 
end of the bar. 

The phone startled him so badly he 
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froze, and sat through one full ring. As 
Nick started to lift the bar flap. Glenn 
said, “I’ll get it.” He shut himself in the 
booth. “Hello?” 

“Glenn?” she said. 

“Yeah.” 

“They just left.” 

It was like being hit in the belly. 
“Okay,” he said and hung up. He 
walked to the bar, picked up his change 
and killed his drink. “See you, Nick,” he 
said absently and hurried out to his car. 
He unlocked it, put on the tie, suitcoat 
and hat. It took seven minutes to drive to 
the bank parking lot. He put the wads of 
cotton in his cheeks, worked them into 
shape, put on the glasses, closed the dis¬ 
patch case and carried it into the bank. 
He signed the vault card, got his box and 
took it to the room where the booths 
were. The booth he had selected, the 
first one on the right, was empty. He took 
off the hat and glasses, put on the canvas 
gloves, hefted the short length of padded 
pipe. He could hear voices in one of the 
other booths, a man’s deep calm voice, a 
woman’s thin querulous tone. 

All I need, he thought, is for them to 
come out just as I’m moving in on the 
old man. That’s all I need. He had the 
perfect booth. He could step soundlessly 
out behind anyone who entered the room. 
The slow minutes went by. He held the 
pipe so tightly his knuckles hurt. 

Right up till now, he told himself, I 
haven’t broken any kind of law. I don’t 
have to go through with it. Nobody can 
make me do it. I can say there were peo¬ 
ple around. And next month too, until 
she gets sick of waiting. 

The man and woman left. As they 
passed Glenn’s cubicle he heard the man 
say, “. . . under no obligation to take my 
advice, Myra. But you know that. . .” 

T wo minutes later he heard the scuff 
of shoes. He had heard no sound 
to indicate any other cubicles were 
occupied. After the sound had passed 
him. he pushed the door open. Papa 
Drovek was six feet away, walking away 
from him, carrying the box and his hat. 
Glenn moved silently out behind the old 
man. He looked behind him. The short, 
narrow corridor was empty. He took long 
stealthy steps, narrowing the distance be¬ 
tween them. The old man was humming 
softly to himself. He turned into a booth 
on the other side of the corridor. Glenn, 
directly behind him, felt naked and 
scared. The old man put the box and 
his hat on the shallow counter under 
the desk lamp. As he started to turn, 
to pull the door shut, Glenn whimpered 
and brought the padded pipe solidly 
down onto the bald head. As the old 
man sagged, Glenn reached to catch him, 
to prevent a noisy fall. But the old man 
braced himself, continuing his turn, and 
staggered back against the wall of the 
booth, shocked, mouth and blue eyes 
wide, but the eyes were not glazed. They 
were completely aware. Glenn yanked the 


door shut and struck again. The blow 
split the skin of the forehead and blood 
ran down into a shaggy white eyebrow, 
but the old man grunted, lifted slow 
strong hands and lurched toward Glenn. 
The blue eyes had narrowed and he 
seemed to be grinning. Glenn struck 
again, but the bald head was so close he 
could not get good leverage. As a hard 
old hand fumbled toward his throat, 
Glenn went into panic, into a horror that 
this old man could not be hurt. He began 
to strike with a wild violence, and ceased 
only when the old man sagged down and 
away from him. Glenn was gasping. He 
had no idea how much noise he had made. 
He tried to hold his breath as he listened. 
There was no sound of query or alarm. 
He looked out into the corridor, then 
picked up the old man’s heavy lock box 
and carried it back to his own booth. He 
opened it. The look of the money dazzled 
and confused him. 

H e repacked it into the dispatch 
case. A sheaf of loose fifties 
spilled. He went on his knees and 
picked them up. The gloves made it 
difficult. For no reason, he took the 
empty box back to the old man’s booth. 
As he put it on the counter, a strong 
hand closed on his ankle. He looked 
down and saw blue eyes staring grimly 
up at him through a mask of blood. He 
yanked the pipe out of his side pocket 
and took a final, desperate, full-arm 
swing, and felt something give under 
the blow, a nauseous softness. The hand 
slipped off his ankle. There was blood 
on the right glove. Three minutes later 
he walked out of the bank; money, gloves 
and pipe in the dispatch case, hat and 
glasses on, his heart trying to thump 
its way out of his chest. 

After a quick errand, Chip went back 
to the bank to wait for his father. He 
looked at a newspaper, and then watched 
the people. At first he felt tolerant amuse¬ 
ment. Old fellow in there counting his 
“pooty good piece of money, Charlie.” 
But by twenty minutes of twelve Chip had 
progressed from mild annoyance to defi¬ 
nite anger to an increasing concern. He 
was an old man. Heart. Stroke. He 
walked to the vault desk and told the 
woman he was worried. She looked up at 
the bank clock. “Gracious! I hadn’t re¬ 
alized he was still in there. I’ll check.” 

He listened. He heard her calling, “Mr. 
Drovek? Mr. Drovek?” 

At the first thin sound of her scream he 
moved explosively, plunging toward the 
source of that chilling sound. 

Glenn drove south on 118. He could 
not cling to a full awareness of his sur¬ 
roundings. He would look at the speed¬ 
ometer and it would register seventy, so 
he would slow down, and in a few mo¬ 
ments he would be moving at fifteen. 
Every little while he would curse loudly. 
It was like being drunk and trying to act 
sober. He hit the horn ring so hard with 
his fist he bent it. 


I didn’t have to do it. I could have 
stopped. They’re going to get me. 

That was the horrible, inevitable, in¬ 
escapable thing. Before you did it, you 
knew you’d escape. Afterwards, you knew 
you wouldn’t. And you couldn’t undo it. 
There were so many of them, with those 
big labs and all. And a big map on a ta¬ 
ble and a toy red car, and one of them 
pushing the car right down this road with 
a stick, and another one putting toy 
prowl cars at the road intersections, 
waiting for him. 

Like a big eye looking down at you. 

He saw where he was. slammed on the 
brakes, and swung into the gravel road at 
a crazy speed, the car bounding. When 
he burst into the open he saw her there, 
beside her car. He hit the brakes hard 
and skidded to a stop fifteen feet away, 
stalling the engine. He stared at her with¬ 
out pleasure. The world was too quiet. 
He felt too tired to get out of the car. 

“Ja get it? The money? Ja get it, dar¬ 
ling?” 

“Christ! Oh, Christ!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“That old man. My God, that old man 
was . . .” He knew he would never have 
the words to explain it to her. and he 
realized tears were running down his 
face. “I got the money.” he said dully. 
He got out of the car, and she was telling 
him to put his suitcase and the money in 
the trunk of her car. He walked to the 
rear of her car. Before he had a chance 
to set the suitcase and dispatch case 
down, while he was still holding them, 
one in each hand, a man rose up out of 
nowhere, just a few feet from him. 

I n that single second, Glenn Lawrenz, 
recognizing the ex-bartender from 
the Starlight Club, knowing that he 
could not be here without Sylvia’s coop¬ 
eration. realized how he had been used, 
and who had done the planning. He saw 
the revolver in Brodey’s narrow white 
fist, saw it with such a terrible distinct¬ 
ness that he even saw the little flecks of 
rust near the muzzle where the bluing 
was gone. He had time to open his hands 
and drop what he carried, time to snap 
his head to one side like a man avoiding 
a blow, time to raise his right arm in a 
defensive way, his open palm toward 
Brodey, even time to form his mouth into 
that small circle which is the first lip 
movement in articulating the word, 
“Wait!” Then he had no more time. The 
slug slammed through the center of his 
palm and through the middle of the long 
right sideburn and on into the brain, 
where it exploded all of the little neural 
impulses that made him a complex living 
organism into one white bursting flash 
and dropped him dead on the gravel. 

Brodey came around the car. stepping 
over Glenn’s legs, the gun held rigidly, 
aimed. Sylvia backed away, her face like 
melting, dirty snow. “You said . . .” she 
whispered. “You said . . .” She whirled 
and began to run up the gentle slope in 


the direction of the highway, whooping 
hoarsely, clumsy in her high-heeled shoes. 
She tumbled headlong when he aimed 
and fired. She scrambled up, still yelling, 
leaving one shoe behind, and kept on, 
in a hobbling, limping run, a red stain 
blooming wider on the back of the gold 
and white blouse as she ran. He fired 
again. She fell the same way, but the 
yelling stopped. She got up again, very 
slowly and painfully and, bending 
slightly from the waist, she turned to face 
him blindly, her face vacant, underlip 
hanging away from the small, even teeth. 
When he fired the third time she fell back 
in a sitting position, fell over onto her 
side and made a half roll down the slope 
toward him, coming to rest on her face. 
There was a prolonged and visible tremor 
of her left leg, and then she was com¬ 
pletely still. 

He stood, listening to the quiet of the 
sunny day. He wanted to laugh. He felt 
like a king. They never told you how it 
was, killing them, how you would feel 
entirely alive. Then, moving quickly and 
trimly, he did what he had so often re¬ 
hearsed in his mind. He hurled the re¬ 
volver far out into the water. He backed 
the Ford to Glenn’s body and loaded him 
into the roomy trunk. He turned and 
backed up to where Sylvia lay. tumbled 
her into the trunk, pushed them back 
with his foot so the lid would close. He 
tossed in the shoe she had lost, folded 
a dangling arm in, and slammed the lid. 
He got their suitcases, put them in the 
front seat, rolled the windows up. With 
the motor idling in neutral, he found a 
flat rock and placed it on the gas pedal. 
He released the brake, jammed it into 
gear and, as the car leaped away from 
him. he slammed the door. It had a hun¬ 
dred feet to pick up speed. When it hit 
the water, it sent a shower of spray fifty 
feet into the air. Momentum carried it 
thirty feet from shore. It stopped, door¬ 
handle deep, seemed to hesitate, then 
sank suddenly on an even keel. Bubbles 
burst. The pond was still again. 

He opened the dispatch case and 
looked at the money. He put rocks in the 
gloves and threw them into the pond. He 
threw the pipe into the pond. He scuffed 
gravel over the places where they had 
bled. He knew he had left no prints. The 
revolver could not be traced. It had been 
dropped in a robbery attempt long ago. 
He had hidden it, never reported it. 

N ext came the most dangerous part. 
He drove her car to Walterburg, 
to the parking lot at the airport 
at the western edge of the city. An at¬ 
tendant gave him a stamped ticket at the 
auto gate. He parked it, locked it, walked 
sixty feet to his own car which he had 
parked there on Saturday, put the dis¬ 
patch case and suitcase in the trunk, 
drove out to the auto gate and presented 
his claim check for the Dodge and paid 
the two-day fee to a man who had not 
looked directly at him either time. 


He drove south, through the heart of 
the Drovek empire to the Ace Cabins. He 
did not waste time counting the money. 
He packed it in the innertube, in plio¬ 
film bags, hung it in the well. He dropped 
the dispatch case, the torn fragments of 
the claim check on the Chevvie, and the 
keys to the Chevvie down the well, re¬ 
placed the old board and tangled vines. 

At three he was at work at the High- 
way Diner, grease on his apron, 
-L\- white hat cocked over one eye¬ 
brow, his hands quick and efficient as he 
worked, his face expressionless. 

Gus, the boss, working beside Brodey. 
said bitterly, “Now we got here the Ritz. 
One-day-old pie and you say throw away. 
Push the pie, Brodey. Who’s poisoning 
somebody? I’m just a dumb Greek. You 
say to the people, wanta nice piece cherry 
pie today?” 

“Okay, Gus.” 

“All the time off you need, like this was 
a bank.” 

“I told you I had to see a doctor. Look, 
Gus, I’ll push the pie. Okay?” They 
glared at each other and kept working. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, while 
Papa Drovek was still in the operating 
room, Detective-Lieutenant Bill Sharry 
went to the small waiting room where the 
Droveks were gathered, on the third floor 
of the Walterburg Memorial Hospital, 
got Chip and took him down to the far 
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end of the corridor for a low-voiced con¬ 
ference. Sharry, a wide solid man with 
rust gray hair, blunt features, wearing a 
gray suit, sports shirt and straw hat, in¬ 
troduced Chip to a Sergeant Lew Gold, a 
lean, dark, quiet-eyed young man, his 
partner on the case. Chip Drovek had a 
look of hard, heavy, immutable outrage. 

“Any new word on your father, Mr. 
Drovek?” 

“They’re still working. They call it a 
depressed fracture. He’s an old man. 
They can’t count how many times he was 
hit.” 

“At the moment it’s all my baby, with 
all the help I ask for. Jurisdictionally, 
maybe the FBI will come in. I’m not clear 
on that. The Chief says you gave him an 
estimate of the amount. Between two and 
three hundred thousand. That’s the figure 
the papers have picked up. That’s why 
they’re heckling you people. It’s their 
business. It’s a big news story. Why was 
it in cash? A tax angle?” 

C hip glowered at him. “Every dime 
of tax was paid on that! He just 
wanted to keep it in . . .” 

“Okay, okay. No offense. I was just 
wondering how many people would have 
known he had it in cash.” 

Chip shrugged. “It was sort of a joke. 
I guess about everybody who works for us 
would have heard one way or another.” 

“Here’s what we have. A description of 
the man. The few others on the vault 
registry at the same time check out 
clean. The attendant says he took the 
box the second of this month. Today was 
his eleventh visit. Stayed over a half-hour 
each time, setting the scene. Big, husky, 
about twenty-five, tanned, glasses, straw 
hat, dark brown suit, dark brown hair, 
long sideburns—otherwise a clean-cut 
type. The address is a phony. The name 
he used is probably equally phony. Mark 
Brodey. It mean anything?” 

Chip stared at him. He told him about 
Mark Brodey, why he was fired, physical 
description, about hearing that somebody 
had seen him in the area a few weeks 
ago, and being surprised he was still 
around. 

“Okay,” Sharry said. “That practically 
narrows it to somebody working for you. 
using that name because he had a beef. 
We’ll want to put our handwriting man 
on your employment records. Who do we 
see out there?” Chip told them to con¬ 
tact Myra Miles in the office. Gold wrote 
the name down. “And we’re getting a 
court order to get hold of that lock box 
and check it for prints.” 

Clara came hurrying toward them. 
When Chip turned and saw her stream¬ 
ing eyes he braced himself to hear the 
worst. She flung herself into his arms and 
said, “Oh. darling. Dr. Towsey just told 
us he thinks Papa’s going to be all right. 
Come talk to him and he can explain it, 
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what he did, and how Papa is now.” 

At six-thirty that evening most of the 
Drovek family were in Chip’s living room 
talking about the robbery, guessing 
about who could have done it. Later they 
would go back to the hospital to look in 
on Papa, warned by Dr. Towsey that he 
would be, at best, semiconscious. Pete 
came in with such an odd dazed look on 
his face that all conversation stopped. 
“Damnedest thing . . .” he muttered and 
gave Chip the note from Sylvia. “Found 
it in the medicine cabinet. Couldn’t figure 
out where the hell she’s been all day.” 

Joan went over and read the note over 
Chip’s shoulder. 

Pete tried to laugh. “Knowing my 
bride. I’ll make a guess. She didn’t leave 
alone.” 

“Why shouldn’t she take off?” Chip 
said. “You dealt her out of better than 
half your life.” 

“I know who she left with.” Joan said. 
They all stared at her in astonishment. 
Joan quieted the sudden confusion of 
questions by telling them about the phone 
call she had listened to, her voice low, 
her face pale. 

“With Lawrenz!” Pete said incredu¬ 
lously. “Sylvia and that Lawrenz punk! 
Good God!” 

Chip stood up abruptly. “I know him. 
Tall, husky, dark brown hair, long side¬ 
burns . . .” His voice was taut. 

“Oh, no!” Pete said, realizing what 
Chip was thinking. “Oh, no. Chip. Sylvia 
wouldn’t get mixed up with . . .” 

But Chip had left, almost running. 
They heard the hornet sound of the Vespa 
as he accelerated down the drive. When 
he burst into the office, Bill Sharry, Gold. 
Myra, and the handwriting expert looked 
at him in surprise. 

“Check the handwriting of Glenn Law¬ 
renz.” Chip said. “Gas and Service Sec- 

Sharry tapped an open file folder. 
“That’s why we’re here. Just got here. 
Parker thinks this is our boy. Why do 
you think so?” 

Chip handed him the note Sylvia had 
left for Pete and explained what had hap¬ 
pened. 

ith such information, Sharry 
moved efficiently. Two prints had 
been raised off the lock box, not 
enough for identification through central 
records. Using the radio on the cruiser, 
he requested Walterburg to check the 
name through Washington. He gave Wal¬ 
terburg the description and license num¬ 
ber of the Lawrenz car and Sylvia’s car, 
and the physical description of the pair 
to put on the tape for a six-state alert. 
He took with him the personnel photo of 
Lawrenz for duplication and distribution, 
as well as a recent snap Pete had taken 
of Sylvia. He asked for and received 
token permission from Chip to turn the 
photos over to the papers for page one 
coverage, explaining that somebody 
might come forward with information. 


At nine the family, taking two cars, 
went to the hospital. Each looked in on 
him for a few moments. When Chip’s 
turn came. Papa was mumbling crossly 
about not tearing the cottage down, about 
moving it up onto the hill. He seemed to 
be arguing with his wife. The special 
nurse told them that he was doing very 
well, that they could expect him to be 
confused for a time, old memories mixed 
with current reality. 

On the way back, Clara, Joan. Jack, 
Pete, and Nancy rode in one of the sta¬ 
tion wagons with Chip. He found the 
local ten o’clock news on the car radio. 
Even in the dry voice of the announcer, 
it was so lurid that it sounded like some¬ 
thing that could only happen to strangers. 
Bludgeoned man hovering between life 
and death. Ex-model, daughter-in-law, 
suspected of running away with the gas 
station attendant who stole the quarter 
million in cash. Her car had been found, 
locked and empty, at the airport. Passen¬ 
ger manifests of all outgoing flights were 
being checked. Lawrenz had served a 
year and a day in Louisiana for assault. 

Chip turned it off. Pete said wearily, 
“After this is wrapped up. I think I 
better go away for a while.” 

“Go away,” Chip said. “Stay away. I 
don’t think I care where you go or when 
I see you again. You’re dead weight.” 

“Chip!” Joan said. 

“I’m tired of supporting the myth of 
the bright young man who’ll wake up all 
of a sudden. As of now you’re off the pay¬ 
roll. Go live on your dividends. Get your 
personal stuff out of the house. We can 
rent it.” 

“Please, darling,” Clara murmured. 
“You’re upset.” 

And suddenly they all realized Nancy 
was crying as if her heart would break. 

Mark Brodey lay on the bed in his dark 
cabin. He had read the papers. He was 
listening to all news broadcasts. They 
were working so quickly and correctly, 
it made him uneasy. But as he checked it 
over and over, he could find no way they 
could tie him to it, no way at all. 

Tuesday was a sticky, misty day. Papa 
had a good night. He wanted to know, 
indignantly, why he felt so weak and con¬ 
fused. and why his head hurt. After Chip 
left the hospital he talked to Bill Sharry 
on the phone and learned that they had 
traced Lawrenz to a bar where he had 
obviously been waiting for. and received, 
a brief phone message shortly after ten. 
Sharry felt they could assume the tip 
came from Sylvia. According to the vault 
records. Lawrenz had gone directly to the 
bank. They were still checking passenger 
lists. Sharry said. He could not believe 
the pair would have fled in a car as con¬ 
spicuous as Lawrenz’s. 

When he got back to his office, Pete 
was waiting for him. devoid of blithe 
grin, looking pale, determined and em¬ 
barrassed. 

“Good morning. Pete. Maybe I was too 
rough on you . . 



“You were right. I feel so damn self- 
conscious about this. It isn’t my style, 
Chip. I’m not used to being earnest. I 
walked all night, hating you for half the 
night, hating myself for the second half. 
All this . . . shook something up. You put 
the finishing touch on. I’m no longer 
happy about Pete Drovek. Golden boy 
has retired. He had a good time while it 
lasted. But good times would turn sour 
from now on. So . . . make it something 
rough. Check me out. I’d like to know 
too.” 

Chip studied him, nodded, said, “Re¬ 
port to the maintenance crew tomorrow. 
Day labor, so dress for it. I’ll check it 
out with Harvey. He won’t give a damn 
if you’re a Drovek or an archbishop. If 
you aren’t worth the buck forty an hour, 
he’ll fire you.” 

Pete swallowed and said, “Okay. And I 
promise . ..” 

“Let’s not talk. We’ve done all the 
talking. All we can go on is what happens 
from now on.” After Pete left the office 
Chip smiled for the first time in twenty- 
four hours. 

As Pete was leaving Chip’s office. 
Sharry and Gold were entering the High¬ 
way Diner. They considered it a routine 
check, a loose end to be tied up. But. as 
experienced police officers, they did not 
miss the fear reaction when they identi¬ 
fied themselves to the lean pallid man 
behind the counter and asked to talk to 
him. A sudden tightness of the mouth. 
The swallow reflex. A complete stillness 
of the hands. A side-to-side flick of the 
eyes, the animal instinct to look for an 
avenue of escape. 

They took Brodey out to the car to 
question him. The boss objected until 
Sharry snapped at him. and the boss 
walked away saying. “Yesterday doctors, 
today cops. I take it off the pay both 
times.” 

T hey put Brodey in the front seat 
beside Gold. Sharry got in the back. 
This was the most effective position, 
the one which made the person being 
questioned feel least secure. 

Brodey. completely under control said. 
“What’s this all about?” 

“Tough to knock down as much in this 


kind of joint as you could steal from the 
Droveks, Brodey.” 

Brodey thought that over: I don’t want 
to be a wise guy. If they were going to 
put the law on me, why would they wait 
so long? And it wouldn’t be Walterburg 
police anyhow. So this is something else. 

“You’ve come down in the world,” Gold 
said softly. 

“You want to talk about my career, 
okay. I couldn’t get a reference from the 
Droveks.” 

“You heard about their trouble,” 
Sharry said. 

“Oh. sure. Who hasn’t? Papa and the 
money and Pete’s wife and that gas 
jockey, Lawrenz. I haven’t been exactly 
all torn up about it, you understand what 
I mean.” 

i<t7-iiow Lawrenz pretty well?” Gold 

K asked. 

J. a. “No. Had some drinks with 
him one time in Walterburg. He put on 
the hard guy act for me.” 

“I guess you know Sylvia too?” 

They watched Brodey narrowly as 
quite suddenly he gave them what was 
meant to be a wide smile of relief. “Now 
I get it. Why you come to me. Some¬ 
body’s been talking about my love life. 
When I worked for them, I was nice to 
the kid. She was lonesome. We got 
friendly. Then I got bounced out of there. 
Ran into her after I started working 
here.” He smirked. “She thought I got a 
raw deal. One thing led to another. Her 
husband was. out of town a lot. She used 
to come down and see me on my days off, 
just down the road at the Ace Cabins. I 
rent the last one from the road. I’m hu¬ 
man. I wasn’t going to throw her out. I 
guess she stopped coming around when 
she got mixed up with Lawrenz. I guess 
you’re here because somebody saw her 
turning in the drive, or saw her car 
parked by my cabin. I can tell you fel¬ 
lows that’s all there was to it.” 

Brodey had taken out a cigarette. 
“That isn’t why we’re here.” Sharry said. 
“You just fed us some brand new infor¬ 
mation. Brodey.” 

Brodey stared back at him, his face 
blank. 

“Maybe Sylvia told Lawrenz all about 


you. Anyhow, when he rented the lock 
box, he used your name,” Sharry said. 

The cigarette split. Tobacco dribbled 
onto the white work apron. Brodey cursed 
with a monotonous concentrated vicious¬ 
ness. 

He stopped abruptly when Gold said, 
“You had a clever way of tapping the till. 
Drovek explained it to us. This robbery 
was clever too, Brodey. The word is that 
Sylvia and Glenn aren’t bright enough to 
rig it. It wouldn’t be a partnership would 
it, with him crossing you the way he 
signed for the lock box?” 

“Now wait a minute! You guys are ...” 

“Like to take a look at that cabin of 
yours. Do we have to take you in and 
come back with a warrant?” 

“I haven’t got a damn thing to hide. Go 
ahead. Here’s the key.” 

Sharry and Gold had nothing to say to 
each other until they had completed their 
professional, methodical, efficient search 
of the cabin and found it clean. 

“How about him?” Sharry said. 

“I was playing it by ear.” Gold said. 
“He was wound up tight. We were both 
nudging him. He got sore as hell at him¬ 
self for guessing wrong, and telling us 
about him and Sylvia. Then when we 
told him the real reason, it let him off the 
hook, and I had a feeling we lost him.” 

“I know. Should have held that back 
awhile.” 

“All my little bells are ringing,” Gold 
said. “Without one damn reason. I figure 
he’s in on this. He had a beef. He could 
plan the job for Lawrenz to pull it— 
maybe a three-way split.” 

«T"M"e took time off to go to a doctor 

I—I yesterday. Maybe. Shall we take 

-I- -1- him in?” Sharry grinned. “When 
those bells of yours . . 

“Just for kicks. Bill.” 

They took Brodey in for questioning. 
He objected bitterly at first, and then 
lapsed into a sullen silence. Under ques¬ 
tioning he said he hadn’t gone to the doc¬ 
tor. he had lied to Gus. He said he’d been 
with a woman. He wouldn’t give her 
name. He stood up too well under ques¬ 
tioning. Sharry and Gold began to feel 
the hunch had been wrong. But they de¬ 
cided to keep him a while for luck, until. 
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legally, they either had to charge him or 
release him. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth, at a 
few minutes after noon, on a sparkling, 
cloudless day, a deputy on duty in the 
county sheriff’s office answered the phone 
and took what they call a “nut message.” 
He took the information down, asking 
questions in a bored voice, assured the 
caller they’d check on it. When the sher¬ 
iff came out of his office a few minutes 
later, the deputy was telling a clerk about 
the call and they were both laughing. 

“What’s so funny?” the sheriff asked. 

«/^vh, it was just some salesman. He 
■ I covers his territory in a plane. 

He called from the airport. He 
was coming up from the south and he 
says visibility is good and he figured he 
saw a car sunk in a pond down off 118. 
so he came down for a close look and 
he still thinks it’s a car. It’s probably 
some junker kids run into a pond. I told 
him we’d check it out.” 

The sheriff grunted and headed for the 
door. At the door he stopped and looked 
back, frowning. “He say anything about 
the color?” 

“The color? Sure, he said it was a red 
car and that’s how come it caught his 
. . .” The deputy stopped suddenly, his 
eyes widening, and hit himself solidly on 
the forehead with the heel of his hand as 
the sheriff took a long stride toward the 
nearest phone. 

By one o’clock there were four official 
vehicles and a big wrecker parked by the 
flooded gravel pit. A group of men 
watched as the man who had taken the 
big hook down to the bottom of the pond 
waded ashore in his underwear, thump¬ 
ing his head to get water out of his ear. 
Sharry. standing off to one side with 
Gold, said, “A fine place to ditch the car. 
Smart. Just luck it was spotted. It isn’t 
going to tell us much, though.” 

“Ford convertible,” the swimmer said. 
“Didn’t get the license. I got the hook 
jammed in there good this time. Damn, 
that’s cold water!” 

The wrecker was parked parallel to 
the shore line. The operator started the 
winch. The cable slowly drew taut. The 
back duals skidded a few inches, and then 
the cable began to feed slowly onto the 
drum. They all watched the surface of 
the water. Soon they saw it, vague under 
the surface, and then the sodden canvas 
top came into view, then the rear window 
and rear end. “That’s it,” Sharry said 
when he could read the plate. The 
wrecker wound it all the way up onto 
shore. Water ran steadily out of the car, 
trickling back into the pond. Sharry 
walked up to it, hesitated, then opened 
the right hand door. Water belched out 
over his pant legs and shoes. He jumped 
back and cursed. Gold peered inside and 
said, “Look, Bill. Luggage. That’s funny.” 
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They pulled a suitcase out and opened it. 
It was packed with feminine clothing. 

“Better check the trunk,” Sharry said 
in an odd voice. 

The trunk was latched but not locked. 
The force of the imprisoned water, as it 
rushed out, shifted the body of the woman 
so that the upper part of her torso spilled 
out of the trunk, hung head-down over the 
rear bumper, the legs caught inside the 
trunk. The man was wedged back in 
there, his empty eyes wide open. 

The reporter from the Walterburg 
Journal walked fifteen feet from the 
group and began to be sick. 

It was four in the afternoon before 
Sharry and Gold were ready for that the¬ 
atrical gesture which they felt might be 
considerably quicker and more effective 
than the slow accumulation of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. It took considerable 
persuasion to sell the scheme to higher 
authority, to the Police Commissioner. 
Police Chief, and District Attorney. It 
was Gold’s idea to make contact with 
Papa Drovek to get a description of how 
he had kept the money. Papa had finally 
remembered being bashed on the head, 
and it made him so angry they had to 
increase his sedation. 

Once the act was approved, everybody 
wanted to be in on it. Thus there were 
nine men plus a police stenographer sit¬ 
ting around the long, scarred conference 
table when Brodey was brought in. He 
stopped and stared at all of them, and 
the guard pushed him toward the only 
empty chair. The table was empty, except 
for a brown paper bag in front of Bro- 
dey’s chair. Brodey sat down in a gin¬ 
gerly way, looked at all the cold stares, 
looked uneasily at the brown paper bag, 
and said, loudly and arrogantly, “What 
the hell is this? A meeting of the 
board?” 

Silence had been agreed upon. Brodey 
licked his lips, looked at the bag. looked 
quickly away, shifted in the chair. 

Sharry reached so suddenly that it 
startled Brodey. He snatched the bag, 
dumped the two objects it contained onto 
the table top in front of Brodey. One was 
a red pump, sodden with water. The 
other was a heavy brick of money, fas¬ 
tened with three thick red rubber bands. 
Brodey could not know that only the top 
and bottom bills were fifties, the rest 

“The whole thing,” Sharry said gently. 
“From the beginning.” 

B rodey had pushed his chair back. 
He stared at the two objects, his 
mouth working. “I . . .” He wiped 
his mouth on the back of his hand. 
“I just . . .” He put his face in his hands 
and began to sob. In a few minutes they 
were able to start taking it all down. 

When the initial impulse to confess 
began to dwindle, and there was an in¬ 
creasing wariness and hesitancy. Gold 
said, “It was a stupid place to hide the 
money, Brodey.” 


“It was near the cabin, handy,” Brodey 
said listlessly. “An old well like that. 
Who’d look in there?” 

“Thanks!” Sharry said, so meaning¬ 
fully that Brodey looked up at him with 
the beginnings of suspicion, and then 
with a virulence so close to madness it 
made Sharry feel as if he were standing 
too close to an animal cage. Brodey was 
booked for murder, tried, and locked up 
for a few months until one day they 
killed him. He died badly after the drab 
pre-execution ceremonies. 

Papa Drovek came home in late Au¬ 
gust, insisting on his right to live alone, 
autocratically dismissing the nurse and 
the housekeeper two weeks later. He went 
to the bank with Chip, and he packed the 
bricks of money back into his box. Chip 
asked him if he hadn’t learned it was un¬ 
wise to hold onto cash. Papa grinned, 
touched with blunt fingertips the puck¬ 
ered scar of the incision, and said, “Is no 
good to argue with old man with hole in 
the head, Charlie.” 

The automobile agency was finished in 
November. 

D uring the fall and the wet winter, 
and throughout the early spring, 
hundreds of thousands of cars and 
trucks went by and left off an amount of 
money that pleased Leo by coming so 
close to his estimates of quarterly gross. 

And on a beautiful morning in May, 
Chip and Clara Drovek, dark from two 
weeks of steady sunshine, sat crosslegged 
on an enormous and gaudy beach towel in 
front of a cabana at Marathon, in the 
Florida Keys, playing a viciously com¬ 
petitive game of cribbage. quarreling 
with mock ferocity. When Clara won and 
went off to get the mail. Chip watched 
her until she was out of sight, thinking 
how fine and handsome she was, and how 
stupid it had been to wait this long to get 
reacquainted. He swam and had nearly 
dozed off when she came back. It had 
taken a long time to unwind, but now he 
felt entirely relaxed. 

She distributed the letters. “How come 
so many for you?” he asked. 

“Oh. letters of regret, answering my 
letters of resignation from this and that, 
the ones that gave me writer’s cramp.” 

“Aren’t you going to miss all that so¬ 
cializing, honey?” 

She smiled at him. “Not if you’re 
handy to go on trips with.” She blushed. 

He winked at her, opened his letter 
from Pete and gave a whoop of laughter. 
“Listen to this. ‘Don’t ever come back, 
boss. I like being acting prez. People 
salute me. I insist on it. Leo and Joan 
and I are making you rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Stay down there, you 
lazy bum. Vegetate.’ ” 

She leaned over and kissed him. “You 
vegetate beautifully, darling. Come buy 
your starving woman some lunch.” 

They walked slowly up the slope of the 
brilliant empty beach toward the cabana, 
hand in hand. The End 
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Kotex set out to create a more protective napkin. Result ... the new Kimlon center. 
This remarkable new inner fabric greatly increases absorbency, protects you better, 
protects you longer . . . gives you a new feeling of confidence. And the new Kotex 
napkin with the Kimlon center not only starts softer, it stays softer . . . makes your 
comfort more complete. 


New Kotex Napkins — choice of most women 


Have you met the other members 
of the Dubonnet family? 

Now—two superb Vermouths by Dubonnet 




ALLO PARIS! 

Dry Vermouth by Dubonnet 

Here is the Vermouth that gives Martinis and 
Dry Manhattans a delightful French accent... 
makes a world of a difference in any mixed 
drink that calls for a truly dry Vermouth. Do 
it the French way...specify Dry Vermouth by 
Dubonnet! 


Sweet Vermouth by Dubonnet 

Now there’s a Sweet Vermouth in the great 
tradition of Dubonnet! It makes so many dif¬ 
ferent drinks—sip it chilled, on the rocks, or 
as a tall drink with soda! All ways, it puts the 
happy flavor of Italy in your glass! 

j DUBONNET is made according to Ihe original French 


All good Vermouth drinks begin with VERMOUTH by DUBONNET! 

You may obtain 7x10 prints of the above paintings, suitable for framing, by writing to Schenley Import Co., Att: Cashier's 
Dept., 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1, N.Y., enclosing 50t in cash or money order. Vermouth by Dubonnet, Product of U. S. A. 









